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" The grand object of all travelling," said Dr. Johnson to Paoli, 
" is to see the shores of the Mediterranean." 

English travellers, having explored the Continent by land in 
all directions, are coming to Johnson's opinion, and, weary of the 
ran and riyer-steamer. are flocking in yachts and sea-steamers 
to that great inland basin on whose shores rose all the mighty 
Empires of the world, whose ports and harbours became the 
most populous, prosperous, and magnificent cities. 

A desire now becoming general to visit those sunny shores 
and islands where winter is shorn of half its intemperance ; and 
the facilities of moving from place to place afforded by French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Austrian steam compcuiies, have produced 
a want for a Handbook which these pages have been prepared 
to supply. 

The object of the Editor has been to condense within the 
limits of a portable volume a reasonable amount of general 
information regarding all the countries in the basin of the 
Mediterranean, including such inland excursions as one would 
naturally make from its ports. Thus we assume that a traveller 
to Algiers would hardly care to leave the country without 
making a trip through the Chabet el-Akhira to Constantine ; 
a cruise on the coast of Syria would be incomplete without a 
visit to the Holy City ; no man would go to Malaga, and abstain 
from running up to Granada. Yet there must be a limit to 
everything : we have not mentioned even the name Bomb, and 
we have described only in brief outline four other great cities, 
each of which has been fully described in existing Handbooks 
— ^Athens, Constantinoplb, Venice, and Naples. We have pre- 
ferred to devote a larger portion of our space to localities 
insufficiently described before, such as the Coast of Africa, 
Gbbece, Dajlmatia, Cyprus, Malta, Sicily, Sabdinla, Corsica, 
the Balearic Islands, &o. 
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ALGEEIA. 

Same as in France. 

Notes of the Bank of France are not legally current, though generally 
accepted in the Colony, Notes of the Bank of Algeria should never be 
taken to other countries. Coins of foreign nations not generally current, 
except those of the Monetary Convention. 



AUSTBIA-HUNaAEY. 

The money in use throughout the Empire is the florin or guld&Hi sub- 
divided into 100 new kreutzers. Paper money universal. 

£ «. d. 
IFlonn = 2-45 fr. = 1 llj 

1 Kreutzer =: 2*45 centimes = OJ 

There is both an Austrian and a Hungarian coinage. 

Gold Coins. 

(Law of March 8th, 1870.) 

Piece of 8 florins 10 hreut. = 20 fir. = 168. ; half and quarter pieces in 
proportion. 

SiLVEB Coins. 



£ 


M. d. 


Florin = 2-45 fr. = 


1 11 


Double Florin = 4-90 „ = 


8 Hi 


Quarter Florin = 0*61 „ = 


6 


10 Kreutzers = 0-22 „ =0 


2} 


5 „ = O-U „ = 


1 


CopPBB Coins. 





1 Kreutzer = 2*45oentimeB = 1 fiEurthing. 
Pieces of 3, 1, and i kreutzer. 
[Mediterrcmean.'] 



WeightSy and Measures. 



XIX 



FEANCE. 

Tbo Metrie S^tem is in use ; no ancient coins are now current. 



Gold Coins. 



100 franc$ 
50 „ 
20 
10 



i9 
9i 



= 400 

= 200 

= 16 

= 080 



SiLYEB Coins. 



5 franca 
2 „ 

1 „ 

50 centimes 
20 



tt 



£> i. d, 

4 

1 7J 

10 

5 

2 



10 centimes 
5 „ 
1 centime 



CoFFEB Coins. 

= 1 penny. 



»> 



LiNflAB MeASUBB. 

MUre = 1-093 yard. 



Decamitre 
HeetomHre 
KilomHre 
MyriamHre 



Decimetre 

Centimetre 

MilUmHre 



Multiples. 

10 mHres 
100 „ 
1,000 „ 
10,000 „ 

Sub-Multiples. 

O'lm^tre 
0-01 „ 
O'OOl „ 



10*936 yards. 
109-363 „ 
1093-633 „ 
6-213 miles. 



3*937 inches. 

0-893 

0-039 



99 



f> 



Hectare 
Are 

Centiare 
1 Hectare 



SUFBBFIOIAL MSASUBB. 

10,000 sq. metres = 11,960-332 sq. yards. 
100 „ = 119-603 

Isq. m^fcre = 1-196 

2 acres, 1 rood, 35 perches. 






Cubic Meabube. 
MHre cube = 35 - 316 cubic feet* 
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Wen^tSy and Measures, xxi 



CopPEB Coins. 
English pence, halfpence^ And farthingfi, 

Measxtbes. 
As in England and Spain. 



GREECE. 

The French monetary system was adopted in 1874, but with different 
names. 

Gold Coins (very rare). 

£ 8. d, 

20 drachma8 = 20 francs = 16 

10 „ = 10 „ = 8 

5 „ =5„ =040 

SiLTEB Coins (also very rare). 

2 drachmas = 

1 drachma = 100 leptd = 

50 leptda . . . . = 

Copper Coins. 

5 leptda ^ 0*05 frano = 1 halfpenny. 

100 new drachmas = 112 old drachmas; but this difference does not affect 
copper coins. 
Notes of the Bank of Greece have entirely taken the place of gold. 

Measures. 

The Metric System is adopted in Greece (see France), but With different 
names. 



£ 


s. d. 


2 francs = 


1 7i 


1 frano = 


10 


0-50 frano = 


5 


0-20 „ =0 


2 



ITALY. 

Italy is a member of the Monetary Convention concluded in July 1866 
with France, Belgium, and Switzerland. 

Accounts (law of August 24th, 1862), are kept in liras (francs) of 100 
centimes. 





Qoi.T) Coins. 




£ 8. 


d. 


100 liras 


= 100 francs 


= 


4 





50 „ 


= 50 „ 


=: 


2 





20 „ 


= 20 „ 


= 


16 





10 „ 


= 10 „ 


= 


8 





4 „ 


= 5 „ 


s 


4 






WeighUj and Meamrea, xziu 

There are gold and silver coins' (multiples of the methd = 40 muxunehB = 
2 • 63 fr.), but they are rarely ever seen. 

Weights. 

Boil = 500 grammes = 1-102 lbs. avoir. 
Kintar = 50 kilog. = 110*245 „ 

LiNEAB MeASUBB. 

Idrah = 0*570 m^re = 23*450 inches. 
Ipih = 0-661 „ = 26-022 „ 

Measubb of Gapaoitt. 
IJctUa = 15 litres = 3-304 gallons. 



SPAIN. 

Since 1868 the coinage of Spain has been assimilated to that of Prance, 
but with different names. The five-franc piece is called duro, that of 
two francs doa pesetas^ one franc peseta^ fifty centimes doa reales. 

According to the old system, still much used, the unit was the redl= 
26 French centimes. The money of account was this real divided into 34 
maravedis, 

1 quarto = 3*2 centimes. 
34 quartos = 1 peseta. 





Gold Coins. 


£ «. d. 


Onza d^oro 


= IQduTos = 85-40 francs 
(divided into J, f , }, and ^) 


= 354 


Yscibelina 


= ^ duros = 25 78 francs 


= 10 5 


4 duroa 


20-40 „ 


= 16 4 


2 „ 


10-20 „ 


= 082 


1 duro 


6-10 „ 

BlLYBB OOINS. 


= 041 


1 duro = 


: ^pesetas = 5-10 francs 


= 041 


2 pesetas 


= 2-02 „ 


= 018 


1 peseta 


=5 1-01 franc 


= 10 


i u 


=: 0-50 „ 


= 005 



2(i pesetas = 20*40 francs. 

GoPFBB Coins. 

1 quarto = 3-2 centimes, 
i „ =2 maravedis. 

Also 10- and 5-centime pieces, as in France. 

Measures. 

The Metric System, as in France, introduced by decree, dated 16th July, 
1849, came into force on the Ist January, 1860. 

The ancient measures are very complicated, and are still in force to a 
greater or less extent. 



Weights, aiid Meamres, xxv 

WEiaHTS. 

Tbere are 8 rotls. 

1. Botl-khaderi = 20 ukies (ounces) = 0-639 kilog. = 1-410 lb. avoir., used 
for vegetables. 

2. Botl-souM = 18 uhies = 0-568 kilog.* = 1*254 lb., used for meat, fruit, 
and oil. 

3. BoUrattari = 16 ukies 0-506 kil. = 1-117 lb., for metals. 

LiNEAB MeASUBE. 

There are 3 kinds ofptk or drah. 

1. Pik-Arah = 0-488 metres = 19-360 inches, for linen and cotton cloth. 

2. Pih-kendcm = 0-673 metres = 26-493 inches, for woollen goods. 

3. Pih-Turk = 0-637 metres = 25-066 inches, for silk. 

Measubb of Capacity. 

1. For wine, &c., in detail, the mataro is used = 9-850 litres = 2-167 gall. 

2. In wholesale commerce the miUercXU of Marseilles is used = 6} mataros 
= 64-000 litres = 14-086 gall. 

3. The oU mataro = 19-690 litres = 4-334 gall. 

4. For grain, the cafisso = 5-284 hectol. = 1-817 quart. 



TUEKEY. 

During the last century there have been great changes in the value of 
money ; a new system was adopted in 1845, as follows : 



500 piastres 

250 

100 

50 

25 



it 
» 



Gk>LD OOINS. 






5 Turk. L. 
2i „ 
1 ,, 
i » 


f. c. 

= 113-50 
= 56-75 
= 22-50 
= 11-25 
5-60 


£ <. 
= 4 10 
= 25 
= 18 
= 09 
= 04 


d. 




6 


SiLviEB Coins. 







20 piastres = 4-50 f. = 3«. 7Jd. 
10 and 5 piastres in proportion. 

CoppBB Coins. 

5 paras = 2-5 f. = 2Jd. 

The piastre contains 40 paras. For important sums, purses are used. 

The parse of stiver = 500 piastres. 

TiXiQ 'purse of gold = 30,000 „ 

Weight. 

loke = 1-227 Ml. = 2-705 lbs. av. 

leaniaro s 86 okes = 45-500 „ s 99*100 „ 



^ ■ • A Yacht and her Outfit. xxvii 

king inquiries amongst his own friends or throiigh his own captain can 
"^ n learn what vessels are on sale and their characters. If a man is to 

- ieve all that yacht agents and other interested parties tell him about 
?sels, he will probably end by giving for his yacht considerably more 
in she is worth, and finding himself in a vessel which has never been 
the Bay of Biscay in her life and can ship green seas to his heart's 
itent ! 

A good cruising yacht 3 to 6 years old, well found in boats, sails, 
miture, linen, and china, may be purchased from 201, to 25?. per ton. 
Having bought your yacht and decided on a long voyage, she ought to 
-' insured, which may be done at Lloyd's at 3 g. %, or about that price, 

- id at most of the marine insurance offices. In case of damage, loss of 
-lars or boats, few underwriters will make any allowance for claims 

' . 3iounting to less than 3% on the whole sum insured. 

A 150-ton schooner yacht is well and sufficiently manned with the 
llowing complement : — CJaptain, mate, 6 able seamen, steward, steward's 
ate, cook, and cook's mate. These are quite enough, though many 
icht captains are not^ so easily satisfied, especially where there is likely 
' be much boat-work. The more men they have, the better, they think, 
looks. The writer has however been twice across the Atlantic with 
-' lis crew. 

J The owner should always place himself as captain on the ship's articles, 
-^^hioh must be filled up and signed before leaving England, his skipper 
: -eing entered as sailing-master. This gives the owner entire control over 
^ "Very one on board, and in case of any one misconducting himself he can 

- -discharge him at once, which is often not done when the skipper is on the 

rticles as captain. Cases have occurred in which a yacht skipper has 
.-- »ut his owner under arrest and confined him to his cabin I 

The only possible trouble resulting to the owner by being entered as 
:.Aptain is that sometimes business about Bills of Health may have to be 
. - transacted by himself. 

A yacht captain gets from 130?. to 150?. per annmn and two suits of 
jlothes. A mate gets 35«, to 40s. per week, and finds himself; he has one 
suit of uniform, and a jersey and pair of trousers for doing his work in. 
When a vessel is laid up on the mud, with everything out of her in a 

- 3tore (which can be hired at 12?. per annum), the captain finds himself. 
, When the yacht begins to fit out for a cruise, the captain lives on board 

and has 14s. per week board wages. In most yachts, as soon as the owner 
.-begins to live on board, the captain, steward, steward's mate, and cook are 
boarded. Seamen's wages for a Mediterranean cruise are usually 25s. per 
week per man, finding themselves entirely. 

Owners are saved much trouble by doing this, no satisfaction ever being 
obtained in a vessel where the crew are fed by the owner. 

A good yacht steward may be obtained for 30s. a week, and beer-money 
at 6(?. per day. 

A steward's mate, a youth of 17 or 18, can be got for lis. per week, and 
, he has to be fed. 

; A good cook's wages are 30s. per week and beer-money. 

, Cook's mate usually gets 16s. to 17s. per week and finds himself. 

It is the usual custom in sailing yachts up to 200 tons for the owner to 
$. board the captain, steward, and steward's mate. Sometimes a stated sum 
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£ 8, d, £ $. d. 

12 6 Each man — 1 pair pilot oloth 

10 trousers . . . .110 

2 sets Dongaree frocks 

8 5 and trousers . each 8 

12 6 Man-o*-war cap . . .040 

110 Blue worsted cap. . .014 

10 White drill frock & trousers 13 6 

3 15 Black handkerchiefs. .046 

10 Gap ribbon . . . .010 

15 Straw hats . . . .040 

15 These last are usually given to mate 

6 and captain also. 

4 250 lbs. of Normandy or Danish butter 

110 in 2-lb. and 4-lb. tins. 

36 tins cocoa and milk. 

16 2 doz. chamois leathers. 

9 6 12 doz. condensed mOk. 

9 70 lbs. brown sugar. 

2 2-lb. tins tapioca. 

12 8 tins tongues prsyd. by Poulton& Noel. 

It must not be assumed that stores and wines were actually consomed 
to the amount of 2051, It is always prudent to have a good stock on 
board, as the time taken in getting from port to port in a sailing-vessel 
varies so much. 

The list of stores below were actually used in the eight months* cruise, 
and by reckoning up their value and deducting from the amount given 
above an approximate idea of the expense of the catering department may 
be arrived at. The amount under the head of steward's marketrbook was 
actually expended. 

Stores aotuallt coksumed ok an Eight Months' Cbuisb. 



Steward— Blue serge jacket • 

Cap 5/, neckerchief 6/ . 

2nd Steward— Blue waiting 

SUlb ...... 

Blue serge jacket . . 

Pilot trousers .... 

Cap 5/, neckerchief 5/ . 
Cook — ^Blue cloth suit 

Cap 5/, neckerchief 5/ . 

2 white jackets 7/6 . . 

2 ditto trousers 7/6 . 

4 aprons 1/6 .... 

4 caps 1/ 

Cook's Mate— Pilot trousers . 

2 Dungaree frocks and 
trousers 

Serge frock . . . . 

Cap 4/, handkerchiefs 5/ 

Each man — Jersey or serge 

frock . . . 10/ to 



18 3-lb. Tms Apples. 
18 Tins Apricots. 

5 }-lb. Tins Arrowroot. 

18 Bottles Anchovies in oil. 

2 }-lb Tins Almonds. 

2 Tins Asparagus. 
' 6 Sides of Bacon. 

6 Boxes Baking Powder. 
1 2-lb. Pearl Barley. 

8 2-lb. Tins Boast Beef. 

4 i-lb. Brand's Beef Tea. 

4 I-lb. „ Beef Tea Jelly. 

6 2-lb. Tins Brand's Spiced Beef. 

1 cwt. Pantry Biscuits. 

6 Tins Mixed Dessert Biscuits, Hunt- 
ley and Palmer's. 

4 Tins Le Mann's Captain's Biscuits. 

6 Tins Orange Wafers. 

6 Tins Huntley and Palmer's Water 
Biecuits, No. 5. 

6 2-lb. Tins Huntley and Palmer's 
Maccaroons. 



8 Bottles Blacking. 
250 lbs. of Danish or Normandy 
Butter, in 2-lb. or 4-lb. Tins. 

1 BotUe Candied Peel. 
86 Tins Cocoa and Milk. 
40 lbs. Coffee. 

4 Tins Brand's Potted Chidken. 

4 „ „ Potted Grouse. 

3 J-Pint BotUes Curry Powder. 

4 4-lb8. Currants. 
4 Bottles Chutney. 

6 i-lb Brand's Chicken Broth. 

1 American Cheese. 

2 Bottles Parmesan Grated. 

1 Stilton Cheese. 

2 Boxes Piano Candles. 

2 Dozen Chamois Lathers. 
4 Tins Carrots. 
6 Bottles Dessert Fruits. 
1 Bottle Essence CoehineaL 
1 9, ,f Lemon. 

1 1* .. Vanilla. 



n 
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Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell's soups are much to be commended, and 
no one can surpass Messrs. Brand for spiced beef, sausages, potted meats, 
and beef-tea. Cheese, bacon, and hams do not keep well on board a small 
vessel in a warm climate. 

The best corned beef is American, in 6-lb. tins, packed by Messrs. 
Libby & Co., or Messrs. Wilson. 

Messrs. Miller & Sons, of Southampton, can be recommended for good 
material and fair prices. 



PASSENGEE YACHTS. 



Several companies have lately been formed for sending large Ocean 
Steam Yachts on pleasure excursions in the Mediterranean and elsewhere. 
One of the best of these vessels is the Victoria (office, Carlton Chambers, 
4, Regent Street, London). The cost of the voyage varies with the length 
of it; the average is aliout SOI, The following is one of that vessel's 
itineraries, and it gives a sufficient idea of the nature of the voyage : — 

Gravesend, Lisfcn, Malaga (for Grenada and the Alhambra), Naples, 
Palermo, Corfu, Piraeus (for Athens), Constantinople, Smyrna, Ehodes, 
Beyrout (for Damascus), Jaffa (for tferusalem), Alexandria (for Cairo), 
Malta, Timis, Bougie, Algiers, Gibraltar, Tangiers, Gravesend. 



BAGGAGE. 

Another great convenience to the traveller is Fitt & Scotfs Express, 
They receive luggage at their office in London (23, Cannon Street, and 
7, Carlton Street, Regent Street), and forward it to almost any part of the 
world, for a modera^ sum. Thus a portmanteau weio;hing a hundred- 
weight would be sent by Grande Vitesse to Genoa in 7 days for 245. 



USEFUL BOOKS TO BE TAKEN ON A MEDITEE- 
EANEAN YACHTING CKUISE. 

Publications of the Hydboobafhical Dbfabtment of thb Admiralty. 

— ^Atlantic Ain> MsDiTEBBAinsAN, &c, 

< Sailing Directions for the West Coasts of France, Spain, and Portugal, firom 
Ushant to Gibraltar Strait, also the African Coast from Cape Spartel to 
Mogador.' 4tii edition. 1885. Price 4*. 

*Medit^ranean Pilot,* Vol. I. Comprising Gibraltar Strait, Coast of Spain, 
African Coast from Cape Spartel to Gulf of Kabes, together with the 
Balearic, Sardinian, Sicilian, and Maltese Islands. 2nd edition. 1885. 
Price 7«. 6d, 

* Mediterranean Pilot,* Vol. II. Comprising Coast of France and of Italy to 

tiie Adriatic ; African Coast from Jerbah to £1 Arish ; Coasts of Kara- 
mania and Syria. Together with the Tuscan Arohipela^go, and Islands 
of Corsica and Cyprus. 2nd edition. 1885. Price Se. 

* Meditenanean PUot,' Vol. UI. Comprising the Adriatic Sea, the Ionian 

Islands, the Coasts of Albania and Greece to Cape Malea, with Cerigo 
Islands ; including the Gulfs of Patras and Corinth. 1880. Price Ss. 6d, 

— Supplement No. 1. 1884. Price 3d. 

'Mediterranean Pilot,* Vol. IV. Comprising the Archipelago, with the 
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ANCHORAGE, ETC., IN THE MEDITEEEANE AN. t 



f* The namee of fhe placoB as marked on the AdmiraKy Charts are printed in brackets 
in italic, wherever the spelling differs materially fh>m that of the Handbook. 

Places marked (* ) have British Consular authorities residing at them. 



MOROCCO. 

^Tangier.-- Fair anchorage. Bay ex- 
posed from N.B. to N.W. Ifo shelter 
whatever from N.W. 

€enta. — The peninsula of Centa 
forms two 1;>ay8, frequented by vessels 
wind or weather-bound in the Strait 
of Gibraltar. The best anchora^ in 
the eastern b^ is N.W. of the middle 
of new town ; 8 to 13 fms. ; bottom sand 
and rock ; exposed to winds from E. 
through N. to W. 

*Tetiiaii Boadftead. — ^Vessels may 
anchor anywhere off the river-mouth. 
Ihitirely open to easterly winds. 

Helilla. — Holding - ground good. 
Andiorage exposed to northerly and 
easterly winds. Bun for shelter under 
Zaffarme Islands, if caught in N. or 
N.E. gale. Anchorage has rarely to 
be abandoned in summer. 

Zaffarine Itlands. — These three 
islands lie about 2 m. N. of Cape 
Agua. The western is named Con- 
gresm (Congreio), the middle one 
Isdhel IL, and the eastern one El Rey. 
The anchorage is 1} to 3 cables S. of 
Isabel II. Island ; in 5 to 8 fms. It is 
the best-sheltered anchorage on the 
N. coast of Morocco. 

f The Author would not have ventured to 
give these hints on his own unprofessional 
authority; bat they may be accepted with con- 
fidence, as they have been revised by members 
of the Admiralty Hydrographical Department, 
to whom he is under great obligation for much 
valuable assistance. 

[Mediterranean,'] 



ALGEBIA. 

Hemoun. — Anchorage in 6 to 8 frns., 
^n to W. In N.E. gales run for the 
ZaiAirines. This is me first French 
port in N. Africa. 

Baehgoun (Raeckgoun), — Gk)od An- 
chorage almost anywhere in the vicinity 
of the island, but no shelter during 
northerly gal^ 

^Besai M. — ^A fine new harbour has 
been constructed in the neighbourhood 
of the iron mines, dose to the mouth 
of the Tafha Biver. 

Kersa el-Kebir. — ^Anchorage close 
under the fort^ well sheltered from all 
quarters save N.E. 

""Oran. — A first-class harbour, well 
suited for yachts. Every convenience 
for their accommodation. BIy. com- 
munication. 

Anrau. — An excellent harbour; may 
be safely resorted to by yachts of any 
size and in all weathers. BIy. com- 
munication. 

Kostaganem. — A small port, pro- 
tected from northerly swell in (nrdinary 
weather by a jetty running W. An- 
chorage in road, 6 to 8 fms., quite 
exposed. Harbour about (1889) to be 
commenced. 

Tenes. — A large artificial harbour, 
f m. N.E. of town, not yet complete. 

Cherchel (Shershel), — ^Harbour too 
small for yachts. 

* Algiers. — First-class harbour, with 
every convenience for yachts. Sup- 

o 
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'^Sfaz (Sphax), — Anchorage pro- 
tected from E. by Eerkena reefs, and 
is in consequence more secure than 
any other S. of Tunis: But the whole 
of the Gulf of Gubes should be avoided 
without absohite necessity. 

"Ijerba Island. — Surrounded by 
banks, which extend 5 m. from the 
coast. Should only be approached in 
very fine settled weather. 



PROVINCE OF TRIPOLI. 

♦Tripoli. — ^Rather a difficult port to 
make. Depth 19 feet. See text 
The rosMlstead is N. of the town out- 
side the reefs in 13 to 15 fms. There 
is nothing whatever to tempt a yacht 
to any other part of the shores of the 
Syrtis west of 

'^'Bengali, where one may remain in 
summer without risk, but it would be 
imprudent to do so in winter, save in 
a steamer with steam up ; only vessels 
drawing less than 9 feet of water can 
enter the heurbour ; the best anchorage 
is just outinde the entrance, in 9 or 
10 fms. Convenient place for startiug 
for Cyrene. 

Ptolemeta (Tohn^tali). — To find 
andiorage here in 10 fms. the vessel 
would ^ve to go within half a mile 
of the coast. 

Kersa Sonsa. — The only object of 
coming here would be to visit Cyrene. 
Steamers with steam up may lie here, 
but even in summer there would be 
danger in a sailing-vessel anchoring. 
No supplies. Bedouins treacherous. 

Dernah. — The anchorage is safe in 
summer, as it is sheltered from the 
prevailing N.W. wind. It is dangerous 
in winter. 

Bombah Gulf. — Good anchorage, 
sheltered from all but E. winds, mil 
be found inside Tank point. This is 
the ancient Menelaus harbour. 

Kenelaos Bay contains good anchor- 
age, sheltered from all winds, except 
from E.N.E. to S.E. 

Marsa Tebruk. — There is good shel- 
ter here fh>m all winds except the E. 
It is by far the best harbour on this 
part of the coast, but it is difficult to 
find the entrance without a pilot. 



Perhaps this would be the safest 
place to leave a yacht if the owner 
contemplates a lengthened stay in the 
interior. 

EGYPT. 

There is nothing whatever to tempt 
a yacht to visit the coast of Egypt W. 
of Alexandria, but in case of necessity 
one can anchor at 

The Onlf of Saloom (J3olloom)t in 
7i fms., or at 

Kersa Katron, which is well shel- 
tered, but with a small narrow en- 
trance and many reefs. 

♦Alexandria. — A first-olass harl our 
with every convenience. See text. 
The coast to the E. should be avoided 
asfeur as 

Aboukir Bay. — ^Fair i^elter from 
westerly wiuds. Battle of the NUe 
fought here in 1798. . 

♦Port Said. — See text. No other 
part of the coast of Egypt should be 
approached. 

* 

SYRIA. 

♦Jaffift (Fa/a).— The port of Jerusa- 
lem. The small harbour is formed by 
a chain of rocks ; only boats and small 
craft can enter when ihe sea is smooth. 
The roadstead is quite exposed ; com- 
munication is frequently suspended in 
winter. 

Kaiserieh (Kaisariyehy—HHo good 
anchorage. 

♦Hai&. — ^Near which is a German 
colony. Anchorage exposed, tolerably 
good in summer. 

Akka. — ^No port or good anchorage. 

Sur.— The ancient Tyre. The port 
is considered the safest between Port 
Said and Ayas for vessels drawing less 
than 20 ft. The anchorage in the 
road, in 10 to 4 fins., is quite open. 

♦Saida.— The ancient Sidon. The 
islet Jezireh forms the port, almost 
filled with rubbish, but affording 
some protection to small vessels from 
a westerly sea. The roadstead is 
between the N. end of the islet and 
the beach. 

♦Beyrout (Beiruty-^The bank on 
which vessels anchor opposite the town 
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ttmbalon (Jove. — Beonre anchorage 
in all weathers in 15 to 20 fms. En- 
trance 150 ft. wide, with 19 ft. water. 

Makry Harbour. — ^Landlocked, and 
affords perfect shelter from all winds. 
Very unnealthy in spring and summer. 

Kfudl Islands. — ^Anchorage inside 
from 20 to 26 fins. 

Skopen Bay. — ^Too deep for anchor- 
age except in small creeks. Many 
ruins. 

Tersaneh Island. — Good but small 
port on N. side. No sailing ship 
should attempt to pass between this 
and lero Island. 

Cape Souvelat. — Extremity of a 
rugged peninsula ; water too deep for 
anchorage except in Eapi coye on N. 
side. 

Dalamon Bay. — Open and sandy; 
small yessels may find shelter inshore 
of Papas Island. Southerly gales, 
however, send a heayy swell round it. 

Keogeri Bay. — Open to S., but a 
snug anchorage in its northern ex- 
tremity, 

Xaragatch Harbour. — The westerJi 
arm affords secure anchorage, easy of 
acoess, in 5 to 20 fms. 

Xarmariee Htfbour. — Andent 
PhysctM, Perfectly landlocked, seoure 
anchorage for any number of vessels 
in 7 to 20 fms. Protected to S. by 
IHmada Penuirala. 

Chiflik Island forms the south of a 
small but snug cove. 

Port Apotheka. — Good anchorage 
towards the head. 

Gulf of Symi.— 'Boz Bumu Liman, a 
sheltered anchorage on the N. shore 
of the gulf, 

Gnlf of Doris. — ^Port Losta on S. 
side, and Port KierrasiH at the S.E. 
side of Arineh bay afford sheltered 
anchorage. 

(Shilf of Kos.— Yede Atala, Port De- 
remen and Port Gallipoli on the S.E. 
side afford deep, spacious, and shel- 
tered anchorage. Boudroum harbour, 
on the N. side, though small, is well 
sheltered. 

Xandelyah Chilf. — ^Many fair an- 
chorages in this gulf, including Port 
Isene on E. side, and Basilicus Bay 
on the K. side. 
Onlf of Seala Haova. — The uoohor- 



age off Scala Nuova is open from 
winds N. to W., and is insecure. 

Sighigik Bay. — Sigh^jik harbour on 
the N.E. side has shelt^ed anchorage. 

Port Sykia is open to the S.W., but 
has good shelter for smiJl craft. 

Port ! Kersin, a capacious harbour 
for yessels of any size, is open to the 
S.E., but in the eastern part of the 
port the anchorage is almost land- 
locked. 

Port IRgrylax, good, but not equal 
to Port Mersin. 

EliioB Strait. — Ghesmeh harbour, 
spacious and fairly good, is on the S. 
side of the strait Egri Liman, a land- 
locked but narrow and deep inlet. 

Oulf of Smyrna. — ^Numerous shel- 
tered and convenient anchorages ; in- 
cluding Yourlah road, often visited by 
vessels of war. 

Gulf of SandarU. — Fogffi Novia and 
Port AH Agha on the S. ; and Bema 
bay and Sandarli harbour afford 
anchorage. 

Port Ai^sii^ in Ifitylene Channel, 
though small, is sheltered ; 22 feet in 
entrance, 5 to 6 fbra. inside. 

Mosko Bead.— At N. end of Mity- 
lene channel good but limited an- 
chorage, 11 or 12 fms. 

Toakyeri Bay (eastward of Tene- 
dos). — Oood anchorage 4uiiiig fresh 
N. and N.E. winds. 

Bashika {Besika) Baj^ near the en- 
trance to the Dacdaadles, is a safe 
simimer anchorage -mnch resottod to 
by vessels of war cmising In the 
neighbourhood. 



DABDANELLES. 

Sari Siglar, or CiMmak Zalehfii Bay 
and OallipQli Bay, are the best andior- 
ages in the Dardanelles. 



SEA OF MABHABA 

On the N. shore the roadsteads oi 
Bodosto, Erddi, and Silivii, toad the 
bay of Buyuk Ohekmejeh, afford fair 
anchorage. 

On the S. shore. Pasha Liman har- 
bour, Artaki bay and Kios mad <at 
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To the E. is the fine bay of Sudra 
\Suda\ one of the most capacious and 
Bofe ports in the Levant. 

At Betimo there is an open road- 
stead in 8 fms., and also a small har- 
bour admitting only vessels drawing 
less than 10 feet. 

Megalo-Kastron is the second town. 
It has a good roadstead and a small 
artificial harbour, into which vessels 
drawing 12 ft. can enter. 

The harbour of Spiualonga is a fine 
inlet, but owing to a bank it is only 
available for vessels of less than 12 
feet draught 

In Poro bay there is good shelter in 
a N. or N.E. gale for vessels of all 
sizes, though open to the S.E. 

There axe also fair harbours or 
roadsteads at Grabusa, Bali, Standia 
islet, Port Nikolo, &c., on N. side of 
Crete, and at Orands bay at E. end. 

The S. coast has a few summer 
anchorages but no secure harbour. 
Porto Lutro is the only place where a 
vessel would be secure in winter. At 
Selino, to the S.W. of the island, 
there is fair anchorage. 

CYOLADES. 

♦Byros {Syra). — ^A great centre of 
tmde and steam communication. An 
excellent harbour on the E. side of 
the island. 

Tenos {Tinos). — ^The capital is on 
an open roadstead, but there is a good 
harbour at Panormo on the N. coast, 
though little frequented. Also in 
St. Nikolo bay, in 11 or 12 fms. 

UykonoB {Myhont). — To the S. of 
the town Korpho harbour runs far 
into the E. and S.E., and is sheltered 
JBrom the W. by a cape and islet. 
Tourla bay, N. of the town, is also a 
good anchorage. 

DeloB. — Hardly inhabited, but many 
ancient remains. The channel be- 
tween it and Bhenea forms a good 
anchorage. 

AndroB. — ^Port Gkivron, on W. side, 
though small, affords shelter in all 
winds. Kordion bay and Port Eastro 
CD E. coast afford moderate shelter. 

KeoB (Zed), — ^Well worth a visit. 
Good harbour. 



KythnoB (Thermia), — Thermal 
springs. Three fair harbours — Merika 
on the W., Irene on the N.E., and 
St. Stephano on the E. 

SerphoB (8erpho).—A good harbour 
on the S., called Porta Catena (Port 
Livadhi). 

SiphnoB (Slphano). — "No good har- 
bours; Pharos, the best, is on the 
S.E. coast. 

KimoloB (KimdU)), — Harbour small 
and insecure. 

♦Melos (Mto).— On the W. is a 
deep bay, forming an excellent har« 
hour. 

PholegandrOB (Polykandro), — ^Has 
no good port. There is 'anchorage in 
a cove on the S.E. 

SikinoB (^Sikino). — A small barren 
island, with no port. Landing-place 
at S.E. end. 

loB (Nio). — A good harbour to the 
W. Also good anchorage in creeks 
on the S.E. and S.W. coasts. 

Thera, or Santonin. — A volcanic 
island, of horseshoe shape. Two 
landing-places in the concave bay on 
W. side. 

Anaphe {AnapTii). — No harbour in 
this island. 

AmorgoB (Amorgo). — ^Three anchor* 
ages on jT.W. side, viz. St. Anna bay, 
Kakokeraton bay, and Port Vathy. 
Port Vathy is almost landlocked.' 

KazoB. — Large and fertile. No 
harbour; anchorage off the town of 
Naxia exposed, but Procopi bay, on 
W. side, affords good anchorage in 
N.W.i N., and N.E. gales. 

ParoB (Parekhia). — An excellent 
harbour at Naussa, on the N. coast ; 
another at Paroekia, on the W. ; and 
two others, on the E. coast. 

OliaroB (Antiparos). — Good port, 
available for moderate-sized vessels. 

SkyrOB (8kyro), — Several excellent 
natural harbours. 

IkOB (Kheledromi),-^A small har- 
bour at S.E. end, and several fairly- 
sheltered bays ana coves. 

PeparethoB (8hopelo).'-8ma.]l land- 
locked^harbour on S.W. side. Several 
open anchorages. 

SkiathoB (Skiatho), — ^Richly wooded. 
Has au excellent harbour on S.E. 
side. 
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Xegars. — ^A i>oor Tillage. The bay 
is deep, but subject to heavy squalls. 

XenehnB (Kekhries). — Small arti- 
ficial harbour, fallen into decay. Un- 
safe anchorage. 

Zpidanms, mod. Pidhavro. — A se- 
cure little port ; depth 2 to 3| fms. 

JSgins. — An island in the centre of 
the Saronic Gulf, There is anchor- 
age in Marathon bay on S.W. side. 

Poros. — ^A bare and almost unin- 
habited island except for the town, 
close to the mainhmd, with a beautiful 
and capacious harbour. 

Hydra. — The harbour is on the 
N.W. side of the island. 

Spenda. — A miniature likeness of 
Hydra. Port good, and much fre- 
quented. 

Hanplia. — ^Roadstead one of the best 
in Greece, well-sheltered and with 
good anchorage. The harbour for 
Argos, Tiryns, and Mykenie. 

XQnexnmia. — The best anchorage 
is on the K. side of the peninsula, but 
very exposed. 

Cerigo. — Formerly one of the Ionian 
Islands. The chief harbour is that of 
St. Nidiolas, on the E. coast. There 
is another at Eapsali, to the extreme 
8.| but exposed to S. and S.E. winds, 
which send in a heayy sea. Excellent 
sport in fipnx^. 

Yfitilca and XyU Bays, anchorages 
in the peninsula of Elos. 

Xajrathonisi is the principal seaport 
on the E. coast of Maina. The an- 
chon^ is N. of Crane islet, which 
affords protection from-S. winds. 

Pert Asomato. — ^A small anchorage 
about a m. N. of 0. Matapan, shel- 
tered &om all winds except those 
between S. and S.E. 

Kaio, or Porto Qna^lio. — ^A beauti- 
fully sheltered small circular harbour 
near Oape Matapan. 

Bay of Xenpo. — ^The best harbour 
on the W. coast of Maina. 

Xitries. — Stands on a rock deeply 
embayed within surrounding moun- 
tains. Great depth of water. Vessels 
must be secured by hawsers to the 
shore; but being exposed to strong 
N.W. winds the bay is seldom re- 
sorted to. 

^Xslamata. — Principal place in 



Messiiiia. Breakwater nearly com- 
plete; will coyer a w^-«heltered 
anchorage. 

Koron. — ^Roadstead much exposed. 

Modon (or Mothont). — The ancient 
port, formed by a mde, is now filled 
with stones and sand. Boadstead 
exposed. 

Hayarino. — A noble basin, 12 to 20 
fins. Northern entrance to the har^ 
hour now passable only for small 
boats. A S.W. wind brings a great 
swell into ^e harbour, although toler- 
ably well riiut in by the i^and of 
Sphakteria (I^Tiaghia), — ^The summer 
anchorage is half a m. N. of the town ; 
in winter, N. of Kaloneski island. 

Xyparisfia. — ^Many beautiftil ruins 
in the neighbourhood, but no safe 
harbour. 

Katakolo. — The port of Pyrgos, 
sheltered by a long promontory fiom 
the N. and W., but quite exposed to 
S. A mole is being oonstnicted. 
Many steamers come here for omrants. 
Starting>poiBt for Olympia. Bailway 
open both to Pyrgos Mid Athens. 

Bay of Xunnpeli— 8 m. S. of Oape 
Papa ; visit pine forest of Ali-Tohelebi. 
Fair shelter &om N.E., but fiom W. 
gales a shelter must be sought at 

Karayostasi Bay, on the other side 
of G. Papa, which is exposed to sodden 
and dai^erous shifts of wind. A wide 
berth should always be given to 0» 
Papa, on aooount of a proj^ting sand* 
bank. 

Gulf of Patras. — ^About 20 m. long^ 
and 12 m. across, fcnms a sort of ante-- 
chamber to the G. of Ckninth. 

*Patra8. — ^Large harbour being con- 
structed. Good anchorage in the open 
roadstead. Sometimes heavy squalls 
come down from the mountains around. 

Bhium mid A&ti-Bhiun.— The pro* 
montories between whidi is the stout 
leading into the G. of Oorinth. It is 
not always easy for a sailing vessel to 
pass, on account of the strong winds 
which blow in during the day, and 
the currents in a contrary direction at 
night 

JBgium. — Only an open roadstead, 
but a projection to the E. proteote it 
from that quarter. 

Hew CloriAth.>-At the naxiowest 
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Gulf of Drlxio [Drin), — Gk)od an- 
cliorage if a vessel is caught in the 

Bora. 

i 

AUSTBIA. 

' ^Trieste. — First-class port. See 
' text. 

' Capo d'lstria. — Bay open to the W., 
' the usual anchorage 1 m. N.W. of 
' town. Holding-ground bad. 

Isola. — ^A ameSl cove, protected by 

I a mole, for fishing-boats. 

i Firano. — Unprotected from Bora. 

Bay open to N. and N.W. winds. 

The port is a small inlet, protected by 

a mole. 

Port Omago (or Umagd). — A small 
semicircular bay, open to N.W. 

Fort Quieta, — Good anchorage for 
vessels of any size, sheltered from all 
Ijut W. winds. 

Port Cervera. — Sheltered from all 
but W. winds. 

Farenio. — The port is the best 
shelter in bad weather on the coast of 
Istria for vessels drawing not more 
than 15 feet. 

Bovigno. — ^An indifferent anchor- 
age. 

Pola. — An exceedingly fine har- 
bour. See text. 

Gulf of Medolino contains some 
well-sheltered anchorages, but rocks 
and shoals render it difficult of access. 

Golf of Ctoamero has many good 
anchorages, but is very subject to the 
Bora. 

Arsa Canal. — Six miles long, v^ith 
several good anchorages for small 
vessels. Quite landlocked beyond the 
entrance. 

*Flume. — A most important com- 
mercial harbour. See text. 

Porto Be. — Small, but sheltered 
from all but N.W. winds. It has one 
common entrance with Buccari bay. 

Buccari Bay — A landlocked baun, 
with space for a number of vessels of 
any size. 

Oherso Island. — The port of the 
same name is small but excellent. 

LuBsin Island. — Fort Lustin Fio- 
colo, on the W. coast, is considered 
one of the best ports in the N. part of 
the Adriatic. 



Yeglia Iilaad has several anchor- 
ages, but all more or less exposed to 
tiie Bora. 

Arbe Island.— In the middle of the 
S.W. coast is a cove where veraels are 
sheltered from all winds by a jetty 
and mole. There are several otb.er 
anchorages. 

Fago Island. — The port, near the 
centre of the N.E. coast, is large and 
commodious. 

Selve, Fremnda, fto., contain no 
good anchorages. 

Zara. — ^A small but secure harbour. 

Uljan (Uglicun) and Fasman Islands. 
— ^No good harbours. 

Sebenioo. — A narrow basin, sur- 
rounded by high land. Bora severely 
felt, but the port is a good commodious 
anchorage. 

Sebenioo Veeehio. — Seldom visited. 

Island of lissa. — On the N.E. side 
is Fort St. Giorgio, one of the best 
harbours in Dalmatia. 

Trail. — A very small harbour be- 
tween two jetties, with a depth of 10 ft. 
Large vessels can anchor in SakLon 
Bay on the W. side of Bua. An in- 
secure anchorage in bad weather. 

Spalato. — ^Anchcvage good. A long 
mole extends from the shore and en- 
closes two artificial harbours; the 
inner is from 4 to 9 ft. deep. The 
outer harbour is capacious and deep 
enough for vessels of any siae. 

Island of Brana. — The best port is 
Kiln&, perfectly protected from all 
but N.W. winds. 

Almissa. — ^No good port ; anchorage 
in the road in 14 frns. 

Island of L6sina.-^Fort Citti Veo- 
ohia is a fine bay, open to N.W., and 
well sheltered from die N. winds* 

Sabbionoello Peninsula. -^Opposite 
this peninsula on the mainland is the 
new harbour of Harenta and the safe 
anchorage of Klek Bay. 

Cnnola Island. — Ck>nvffliient an- 
chorages on the W. and S. side. 

Meuda Island. — ^The N. coast is 
easy of access and has several good 
anchorages. 

Gravosa, the port of Bagnsa. — ^A 
very snug harbour with good holding- 
ground. 

*Bagu8a Fort. — Only space for a 
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San Pietro Island. — Anchorage at 
Carlo Forte on the E. side ; much 
frequented for minerals. 

Oristano. — Bay open to W. Good 
anchorage with off-shore wind. 

Porto Conte.— The head of the bay 
offers good shelter for a single yacht 
in bad weather. 

Porto Torres. — In the gulf of 
Asinara. Capable of holding a few 
small vessels. 



LIPABI ISLANDS. 

StromboIL— No good loichorage. 

Panaria. — ^Anchorage N. or S. of 
Formiche rock in 10 to 15 fms., or 
for small vesaels in sandy bay on S.E. 
side of island. 

Salina. — Three anchorages where 
small vessels may lie. 

Luaii. — Anchorage on reef, 3 fins. 
N. of town ; elsewhere deep water all 
round. 

Ynloano. — Small anchorages on N., 
on either side of the isthmus which 
joins Vulcanello to main island. 

Pilioudi — No good anchorage. 

Alioodi. — ^No good anchorage. 

tlBtlca. — Small harbour at S*. Maria, 
exposed to Sirocco. 



SICILY. 

^TrapanL — Harbour open to S.W., 
but breakwater constructing ; in those 
winds there is anchorage in bay N. of 
town. 

Uaritimo. — Indifferent anchorage 
off N.E. side in 12 fins. 

*Harsala. — ^Port only suitable for 
vessels drawing 12 ft. ; larger ones 
anchor in roadstead. Pilot required 
for port. 

"Manara. — Vessels anchor off town 
in 8 to 13 fms. 

Port Palo.-~3 m. E. of Selinunto 
affords shelter in 3 to 4 fms. to small 
vessels from N.W. winds. 

*8ciacoa. — Exposed anchorage, 7 to 
12 fms. 

Port Empedocle, port of Girgenti. — 
A convenient little harbour. 

*Licata or Alieata. — ^A small har- 



bour, with from 3 to 4 fms., and 
temporary anchorage a mile S.W. of 
town. 

♦Terra Kova.— Anchorage in 6 or 
7 fms., much exposed. 

♦SiracTLsa (Syracuse), — ^A magnifi- 
cent harbour. See text. 

Port Angtuta. — ^A secure and spa- 
cious port 

♦Catania. — Good artificial harbour 
for vessels of large sisse. 

Act Beale. — Port small. 

Taormina Bay affords tolerable 
summer anchorage in 8 to 30 ftns. 

♦Messina. — ^Excellent harbour and 
dry docks. 

Milazzo. — ^Artificial harbour, 9 to 
18 ft. 

Cefalu. — Open roadstead, 8 fins. 

♦Palermo. — ^Excellent harbour. 

MALTA. 

Vessels only allowed to anchor at 
Valletta. See text 



COBSICA. 

♦Bastia. — Old Port, very crowded 
and suitable only for small vessels ; 
open to the £. Another large and 
commodious one has been made at 

Port 8. Kicolas. — A mile N. o€ 
Baetia, a more capaoioos hiffbanr has 
be^ c<m8tructed. 

Porto VecoMo. — Good landlocked 
anchorage fbr vess^of moderate size 
in this golf. 

Port Bonifkdo.*— A naaow czeek 
open to the W.S.W. 

♦Ajaccio. — An excellent and ca- 
pacious harbour. 

Galvi — ^Indifferent anchorage. 

SOUTH COAST OF FBANCE. 

♦Kenton. — When breakwater is 
completed, the harbour will be per- 
fectly protected; the present one is 
small and shallow, and exposed to 
S.W. 

Monaco. — ^Port entirely exposed to 
E. ; rarely entered save by yachts. 

Ville-Franche. — Port intended ex- 
clusively for French Government ves- 
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A PHYSICAL AND HISTORICAL SKETCH OF 
THE MEDITERRANEAN.t 

The shores of the Mediterranean include about three million square 
miles of the richest country on the earth's surface, enjoying a climate 
where the extremes of temperature are unknown, and with every variety 
of scenery, but chiefly consisting of mountains and elevated plateaux. 
It is a well-defined region of many parts, all intimately connected with 
each other by their geographical character, their geological formation, their 
flora, fauna, and the physiognomy of the people who inhabit them. To 
this general statement there are two exceptions, namely — Palestine, which 
belongs rather to the tropical countries lying to the east of it, and so 
may be dismissed from our subject, and the Sahara, which stretches to 
the south of the Atlantic region— or region of the Atlas — ^but approaches 
the sea at the Syrtis, and again to the eastward of the Cyrenaica, and in 
which Egypt is merely a long oasis on either side of the Nile. 

The Mediterranean redon is the emblem of fertility and the cradle 
of civilisation, while the Sahara — Egypt of course, excepted — ^is the tradi- 
tional panther's skin of sand, dotted here and there with oases, but always 
representing sterility and barbarism. The sea is in no sense, save a 
political one, the limit between them ; it is a mere gulf, wluch, now 
bridged by steam, rather unites than separates the two shores. CiviU- 
sation never could have existed if this inland sea had not formed the 
junction between the three surrounding continents, rendering the coasts 
of each easily accessible whilst modifying the clinoate of its shores. 

The Atlas range is a mere continuation of the south of Europe. It is 
a long strip of mountain land, about 200 miles broad, covered with 
splenmd forests, fertile valleys, and in some places arid steppes, stretching 
eastward from the ocean to which it has given its name. The highest 
point is in Morocco, forming a pendant to the Sieira Nevada of Spain ; 
thence it runs, gradually decreasing in height, through Algeria and 
Tunisia, it becomes interrupted in Tripoli, and it ends in the beautiful 
green hills of the Cyrenaica, which must not be confounded with the 
oases of the Sahara, but is an island detached from the eastern spurs 
of the Atlas, in the ocean of the desert. 

In the eastern part the flora and fauna do not essentially differ from 
those of Italy : in the west they resemble those of Spain ; one of the 
noblest of the Atlantic conifers, the Abies pinsapo, is found also in the 
Iberian peninsula and nowhere else in the world, and the valuable alfa-grass 
or esparto (Stipa tenacissima), from which a great part of our paper is 
now made, forms one of the principal articles of export from Spain, 
Portugal, Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, and Tripoli. On both sides of the 
sea the former plant is found on the highest and most inaccessible 
mountains, amongst snows which last during the greater part of the year, 

f Eztncted from an opening address by the Author, as President of the Geographical Section 
of the British Association at Leeds in 1890. 
IMediterranean."] d 
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vellers and geologists that such a sea was neither the cause nor the origin 
of the Libyan Desert. 

Rainless and sterile regions of this nature are not peculiar to North 
Africa, but occur in two belts which go round the world in either hemi- 
sphere, at about similar distances north and south of the equator. These 
correspond in locality to the great inland drains^e areas from which no 
water can be discharged into the ocean, and which occupy about one-fifth 
of the total land surface of the globe. 

The African Sahara is by no means a uniform plain, but forma several 
distinct basins containing a considerable extent of what may almost be 
called mountain land. The Hoggar mountains in the centre of the Sahara 
are 7000 feet high, and are covered during three months with snow. The 
general average may be taken at 1500. The physical character of the 
region is very varied: in some places, such as at I'iout, Moghrar, Touat, 
and othier oases in or bordering on Morocco, there are well-watered valleys, 
with fine scenery and almost European vegetation, where the fruits of the 
North flourish side by side with the palm tree. In others there are rivers 
like the Oued Guir, an affluent of the Niger, which the French soldiers, 
who saw it in 1870, compared to the Loire. Again, as in the bed of the 
Oued Bir, there is a subterranean river, which gives a sufficient supply of 
water to make a chain of rich and well-peopled oases equal in fertility to 
some of the finest portions of Algeria. The greater part of the Sahara, 
however, is hard and undulatinor, cut up by dry watercourses, such as the 
Igharghar which descends to the Chott Melghigh, and almost entirely 
without animal or vegetable life. 

About one-sixth of its extent consists of dunes of moving sand, a vast 
accumulation of detritus washed down from more northern and southern 
regions — ^perhaps during the glacial epoch — ^but with no indication of 
marine formation. These are difficult and even dangerous to traverse, but 
they are not entirely destitute of vegetation. Water is found at rare but 
well-known intervals, and there is an abundance of salsolaceous plants 
which serve as food for the camel. This sand is largely produced by wind 
action on the underlying rocks, and is not sterile in itself, it is only the 
want of water which makes it so. Wherever water does exist, or artesian 
wells are sunk, oases of great fertility never fail to follow. 

Some parts of the Sahara are below the level of the sea, and here are 
formed what are called chotts or sebkhas, open depressions without any 
outlets, inundated by torrents from the southern slopes of the Atlas in 
winter and covered with a saline efflorescence in summer. This salt by 
no means proves the former existence of an ioland sea ; it is produced by 
the concentration of the natural salts, which exist in every variety of soil, 
washed down by winter rains, with which the unevaporated residue of 
water becomes saturated. 

Sometimes the drainage, instead of flooding open spaces and forming 
chotts, finds its way through the permeable sand till it meets impermeable 
strata below it, thus forming vast subterranean reservoirs where the 
artesian sound daily works as great miracles as did Moses* rod of yore at 
Meribah. I have seen a column of water thrown up into the air equal to 
1300 cubic metres per diem ; a quantity sufficient to redeem 1800 acres 
of land from sterility, and to irrigate 60,000 palm trees. This aeems to 
be 1^ true solution of the problem of an inland sea ; a sea of verdure and 
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again till its basin became restricted to an area no larger than might be. 
necessary to equalise the amount of evaporation and precipitation. Thus 
not only would the strait between Sicily and Africa be again laid dry, 
but the Adriatic and JCgean Seas also, and a great part of the Western 
Basin. 

The entire area of the Mediterranean and Black Seas has been estimated 

at upwards of a million square miles, and the volume of the rivers which 

are discharged into them at 226 cubic miles. All this and much more is 

evaporated annually. There are two constant currents passing through 

the Straits of Gibraltar, superimposed on each other ; the upper and most 

copious one flows in from the Atlantic at a rate of nearly three miles an 

hour, or 140,000 cubic metres per second, and supplies the difiference 

between the rainfall and evaporation, while the under-current of warmer 

water, which has undergone concentration by evaporation, is continually 

flowing out at about half the above rate of movement, getting rid of the 

excess of salinity ; even, thus, however, leaving the Mediterranean Salter 

than any other part of the ocean except the Red Sea. 

A similar phenomenon occurs at the eastern end, where the fresher 
water of the Black Sea flows as a surface current through the Dardanelles, 
and the Salter water of the Mediterranean pours in below it. 

The general temperature of the Mediterranean from a depth of 60 
fathoms down to the bottom is almost constantly 56°, whatever may be 
its surface elevation. This is a great contrast to that of the Atlantic, 
which at a similar depth is at least 3° colder, and which at 1000 fathoms 
sinks to 40°. 

For all practical purposes the Mediterranean may be accepted as being, 
what it is popularly supposed to be, a tideless sea, but it is not so in 
reality. In many places there is a distinct rise and fall, though this is 
more frequently due to winds and currents than to limar attraction. At 
Venice there is a rise of from one to two feet in spring tides, according to 
the prevalence of winds up or down the Adriatic, but in that sea itself the 
tides are so weak that they can hardly be recognised, except during the 
prevalence of the Bora, our old friend Boreas, which generally raises a 
surcharge along the coast of Italy. In many straits and narrow aims of 
the sea there is a periodical flux and reflux, but the only place where tidal 
influence, properly so called, is unmistakably observed is in the Lesser 
Syrtis, or Gulf of Gabes ; there the tide runs at the rate of two or three 
knots an hour, and the rise and fall varies from three to eight feet. Ic is 
most marked and regular at Djerba, the Homeric island of the Lotophagi ; 
one must be careful in landing there in a boat, so as not to be left high 
and dry a mile or two from the shore. Perhaps the companions of Ulysses 
were caught by the receding tide, and it was not only a banquet of dates, 
the " honey-sweet fruit of the lotus," or the potent wine which is made 
from it, which made them " forgetful of their homeward way.'* 

The eastern basin is much more indented and cut up into separate seas 
than the western one ; it was therefore better adapted for the commence- 
ment of commerce and navigation : its high mountains were landmarks 
for the unpractised sailor, and its numerous islands and harbours afforded 
shelter for his frail barque, and so facilitated communication between one 
point and another. 

The advance of civilisation naturally took place along the axis of this 
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The ruling passion with tbe Carthaginians was love of gain, not patriotism, 
and their wars were largely fonght with mercenaries. It was the ex- 
cellence of her civil constitution which, according to Aristotle, kept in 
cohesion for centuries her straggling possessions. A country feebly 
patriotic, which entrusts her defence to foreigneis, has the seeds of 
inevitable decay, which ripened in her struggle with Rome, despite the 
warlike genius of Hamilcar and the devotion of the magnanimous 
Hannibal. The gloomy and cruel religion of Carthage, with its human 
sacrifices to Moloch and its worship of Baal under the name of Melcarth, 
led to a criminal code of Draconic severity, and alienated it from 
surrounding nations. When the struggle with Rome began, Carthage had 
no friends. The first Punic War was a contest for the possession of 
Sicily, whose prosperity is even now attested by the splendour of its 
Hellenic monuments. When Sicily was lost by the Carthaginians, so 
also was the dominion of the sea, which hitherto had been uncontested. 
The second Punic War resulted in the utter prostration of Carthage and 
the loss of all her possessions out of Africa, and in 201 b.o., when this war 
was ended, 552 years after the foundation of the city, Rome was mistress 
of the world. 

The destruction of Carthage after the third Punic War was a heavy 
blow to Mediterranean commerce. It was easy for Cato to utter his stern 
' Delenda est Carthago ' ; destruction is easy, but construction is vastly 
more difficult. Although Augustus in his might built a new Carthage 
near the site of the old city, he could never attract again the trade of the 
Mediterranean, which had been diverted into other channels. Roman 
supremacy was unfavourable to the growth of commerce, because, though 
she allowed unrestricted trade throughout her vast empire, and greatly 
improved internal communications in the subjugated countries, Rome 
itself absorbed the greater part of the wealth and did not produce any 
commodities in return for its immense consumption, therefore Medi- 
terranean commerce did not thrive imder the Roman rule. The conquest 
of Carthage, Greece, Egypt, and the East poured in riches to Rome, and 
dispensed for a time with the needs of productive industry, but formed no 
enduring basis of prosperity. 

The final partition of the Roman empire took place in 365 ; forty years 

later the barbarians of the North began to invade Italy and the south of 

'' Europe, and in 429 Gknseric, at the head of his Vandal hordes, crossed 

^ over into Africa from Andalusia, a province which still bears their name, 

devastating the country as f^r as the Cyr^iaica. He subsequently 

annexed the Balearic Islands, Corsica, and Sardinia, he ravaged the coasts 

of Italy and Sicily, and even of Greece and Illyria, but the most 

' memorable of his exploits was the unresisted sack of Rome, whence he 

[ returned to Africa laden with treasure, and bearing the Empress Eudoxia 

a captive in his train. 
j The degenerate emperors of the West were powerless to avenge this 
' insult, but Byzantium, though at this time sinking to decay, did make a 
' futile attempt to attack the Vandal monarch in his African stronghold. 
It was not, however, till 533, in tbe reign of Justinian, when the 
successors of Genseric had fallen into luxurious habits and had lost the 
rough valour of their ancestors, that Belisarius was able to break their 
power and take their last king a prisoner to Constantinople. The Vandal 
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A?7hen Sicily fell to their arms ; it was not, however, very long before their 

empire began to be undermined by dissensions ; the temporal and spiritual 

authority of the Ommiade Khalifs, which extended from Sind to Spain, 

and from the Oxus to Yemen, was overthrown by the Abbasides in the year 

132 of the Hedjira, a.d. 760. Seven years later Spain detached itself from 

the Abbasside empire ; a new Caliphate was established at Cordova, and 

hereditary monarchies began to spring up in other Mohammedan countries. 

The Carlovingian empire gave an impulse to the maritime power of the 

south of Europe, and in the Adriatic the fleets of Venice and Ragusa 

monopolised the traffic of the Levant. The merchants of the latter noble 

little republic penetrated even to our own shores, and Shakespeare has 

made the Argosy or Bagusie a household word in our language. 

During the eleventh century the Christian Powers were no longer 
content to resist the Mohammedans ; they began to turn their arms against 
them. If the latter ravaged some of the fairest parts. of Europe, the 
Christians began to take brilliant revenge. The Mohammedans were 
driven out of Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, and the Balearic Islands, but it was 
not till 1492 that they had finally to abandon Europe, after the conquest 
of Granada by Ferdinand and Isabella. 

About the middle of the eleventh century an event took place which 
profoundly modified the conditions of the Mohammedan world. The 
Caliph Mostansir let loose a horde of nomad Arabs, who, starting from 
Egypt, spread over the whole of North Africa, carrying destruction and 
blood wherever they passed, thus laying the foundation for the subsequent 
state of anarchy which rendered possible the interference of the Turks. 

English commercial intercourse with the Mediterranean was not 
unknown even from the time of the Crusades, but it does not appear to 
have been carried on by means of our own vessels till the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. In 1522 it was so great that Henry VIII. 
appointed a Cretan merchant, Censio de Balthazari, to be *' Master, 
governor, protector, and consul of all and singular the merchants and 
others his lieges and subjects within the port, island, and country of Crete 
or Candia." This is the very first English consul known to history, but 
the first of English birth was my own predecessor in office. Master John 
Tipton, who, after having acted at Algiers during several years in an 
unofficial character, probably elected by the merchants themselves to 
protect their interests, was duly appointed consul by Sir William 
Harebone, ambassador at Constantinople in 1585, and received just such 
an exequatur from the Porte as has been issued to every consul since by 
the (Government of the country in which he resides. 

Piracy has always been the scourge of the Mediterranean, but we are 

too apt to associate its horrors entirely with the Moors and Turks. The 

evil had existed from the earliest ages ; even before the Koman conquest 

of Dalmatia the Illyrians were the general enemies of the Adriatic; 

Africa under the Vandal reign was a nest of the fiercest pirates; the 

Venetian chronicles are full of complaints of the ravages of the Corsairs of 

Ancona, and there is no other name but piracy for such acts of the 

I Genoese as the unprovoked pillage of Tripoli by Andrea Doria in 1535. 

I To form a just idea of the corsairs of the past it is well to remember that 

I commeroe and piracy were often synonymous terms, even among the 

English, up to the reign of Elizabeth. Listen to the description given b" 

Mediterranean^] e 
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interior of those countries. The Oyrenaica is not so easily accessible, and 
I doubt whether any Englishmen have travelled in it since the exploration 
of Smith and Porcher in 1861. 

\ Gyrene almost rivalled Carthage in commercial importance. The 

Hellenic ruins still existing bear witness to the splendour of its five 

, great cities. It was the birthplace of many distinguished people, and 

amongst its hills and fountains were located some of the most interesting 

I scenes in mythology, such as the Gardens of the Hesperides and the 

, "Silent, dull, forgetful waters of Lethe." This peninsula is only 

j separated by a narrow strait from Greece, whence it was originally 

J colonised. There, and indeed all over the eastern basin of the Mediter- 

I raueao, are many little trodden routes ; but the subject is too extensive ; 

J I am reluctantly compelled to restrict my remarks to the western half. 

J The south of Italy is more frequently traversed and less travelled in 

J than any part of that country. Of the thousands who yearly embark or 

( disembark at Brindisi, few ever visit the Land of Manfred. Otranto is 

' only known to them from the fanciful descriptions in Horace Walpole's 

I romance. The general public in this country is quite ignorant of what is 

I going on at Tarauto, and of the great arsenal and dockyard which Italy 

is constructing in the Mare Piccolo, an inland sea containing more than 

, 1000 acres of anchorage for the largest ironclads afloat, yet with an 

entrance so narrow that it is spanned by a revolving bridge. Even the 

Adriatic, though traversed daily by steamers of the Austrian Lloyd's 

I Company, is not a highway of travel; yet where is it possible to find 

' so many places of interest within the short space of a week's voyage, 

I between Corfu and Trieste, as along the Dalmatian and Istrian shores, 

, and among the islands that fringe the former, where it is difficult to realise 

that one is at sea at all, and not on some great inland lake. 

There is the Bocche di Cattaro, a vast rent made by the Adriatic among 

j the mountains, where the sea flows round their spurs in a series of canals, 

: bays, and lakes of surpassing beauty. The city of Cattaro itself, the 

gateway of Montenegro, with its picturesque Venetian fortress, nestling 

at the foot of the black mountain, Ragusa, the Roman successor of the 

' Hellenic Epidaurus, Queen of the Southern Adriatic, battling with the 

waves on her rock-bound peninsula, the one spot in all that sea which 

never submitted either to Venice or the Turk, and for centuries resisting 

the barb^ans on every side, absolutely unique as a mediaeval fortified 

, town, and worthy to have given her name to the argosies she sent forth ; 

' Spalato^ the grandest of Roman monuments ; Lissa, colonised by Dionysius 

; of Syracuse, and memorable to us as having been a British naval station 

from 1812 to 1814, while the French held Dalmatia ; Zara, the capital, 

. famous for its siege by the Crusaders, interesting from an ecclesiological 

point of view, and venerated as the last resting-place of St. Simeon, the 

J prophet of the Nunc Dimittis ; Parenza, with its great Basilica ; Pola, 

with its noble harbour, whence Belisarius sailed forth, now the chief naval 

port of the Austrian empire, with its Roman amphitheatre and graceful 

^ triumphal arches; besides many other places of almost equal interest. 

J Still further west are Consica, Sardinia, and the Balearic Islands, all easily 

J accessible from the coasts of France, Italy, and Spain. Their ports are 

I constantly visited by mail steamers and private yachts, yet they are but 

^ little explored in the interior. 
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lipere expected ; Colonel Kirke and his 
** lambs ;" good Bishop Ken» who was 
for some time chaplain to the garrison, 
'will all recur to the Englishman who 
visits Tangier. 

The following passage in * A Letter 
from a Gentleman in the Lord Am- 
bassador Howard's Retinue to his 
Friend in London, dated Fez, No- 
vember 1, 1666,' is interesting, but it 
does not give a flattering picture of 
our ancestors. " You may expect my 
judgment of that place (Tangier) 
which I send to you freely. It is a 
most pleasant seat as is in the world. 
The air is pure and refined, the terri- 
tory good and fruitful, the climate very 
moderate, neither too hot nor too cold, 
by reason of the continual brizes, or 
the Etesian winds that refresh the air 
in the heat of summer. It were to be 
desired that such industrious and 
publick spirited persons did inhabit 
there, as might make an improvement 
of the goodness of the soil, and of the 
conveniences of the place. If wine 
were prohibited, so many of our Eng- 
lish nation had not found their graves. 
Scarce any die here but by excess and 
intemperance ; some having brought 
I themselves to the capacity of drinking 
as that they will make no difficulty to 
I swallow above a quart of strong Nantz 
I brandy at one time. We see therefore 
in the most of them death appearing 
I in their faces before they die. Their 
I parts are burnt up with the hot spirits 
I of their strong liquors. They seem 
to take pleasure in destroying them- 
selves." 
i One more extract, this time in verse, 

I from 'The Straights Voyage, or the 
! St. David's Poem, being a descrip- 
I tion of the most remarkable passages 
I that happened on her first expedition 
I against the Turkes of Argier, Sir John 
Harman, Commander, Rear-Admiral 
I of His Majesty's fleet, beginning May, 
1669, ending April, 1671. By John 
Baltharp, belonging to the aforesaid 
ship.' 

« Concerning of the David Saint 
And her straights voyage I'll you acqualut. 

» * » 4r * 

Aagust the tenth we sailed away, 
And anchored at Tangier next day ; 



A place the Knglish now possess, « 
On the Barbarians' shore it is. 
"Tis fortyfled very strong, 
Or else we should not keep it long. 
There doth also a mole here stand. 
Where ships may ride within command. 
'Tis fortyfied two miles long. 
With towers also exceeding strong, 
In each of which good guns do stand, 
To drive the Moors away by land. 
Of which sometimes there doth appear 
More than one hundred thousand in one 
year." 

Tangier is situated on the western 
slope of the bay. It is divided into 
the Kashah, or fort, and the Medinah, 
or city; the whole town being sur- 
rounded by walls, an inner wall 
dividing the Kasbah which occupies 
the northern and more elevated por- 
tion of the slope. 

With the exception of the Foreign 
Legations and Consulates, and the resi- 
dences of some of the more wealthy 
merchants, there are but few good 
houses in Tangier, the generality 
being small, and of one story only, 
with low entrances and without win- 
dows towards the streets, which are so 
narrow, and resemble each other so 
much, that the stranger has the 
greatest difficulty in finding his way 
amongst them. Still a few larger 
two>storied houses have been built of 
late ^ears, and the number will doubt- 
less increase as Tangier becomes more 
popular as a winter station. 

The climate is mild and agreeable, 
the thermometer ranging in winter 
between 60° and 60° Fahr. and seldom 
rising above 82° in summer. It is 
well suited as a residence for persons 
suffering from lung diseases. The 
air is moist, but it is sea-damp, not 
injurious, except in rheumatic affec- 
tions. The winter rains are moderate, 
and the climate much resembles that 
of Algiers, though cooler than it in 
summer. 

The population of Tangier is gene- 
rally estimated at from 18,000 to 20,000, 
of whom about 6000 are Jews ; the 
Spanish colony alone is said to number 
4000, almost entirely composed of the 
lowest classes. It is under the 
government of a Kaid or Basha, 
whose province extends on the W. 
close to Arzyla, on the E. to the Medi- 
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hares are rarely to be found within 

some hoars' ride of the town. Boars 

are still to be met with in the neigh- 

bouriuff hills, and hunts are got up 

pretty S-equently in the winter months, 

when notice of the spot where the 

boar-hounds meet is idways given at 

the hotels. The close season for 

shooting hares and partridges is from 

1st February to 15th August. Capital 

shooting, however, is to be had at 

Tetuan, Arzyla, and Larache. 

About 12 m. S,S.W. of Tangier are 
the Lakes of Sherf el-Akdb, which 
afford good snipe-shooting in the sea- 
son. In "winter and early sprine boar- 
hunts are organised at these lakes by 
Her Majesty's Minister, Sir William 
Kirby Green. 

The boars here are larger and 

blacker than those found in the hills, 

being a cross between the latter and 

some Spanish boars turned loose at 

the lakes by Sir J. Drammond Hay, 

'the former British Minister. They 

are preserved as much as possible, and 

are not shot, but kept for spearing. A 

subscription pack of foxhounds has 

lately been started, and as foxes are 

plentiful, good sport is frequently 

enjoyed. 

Notice is always given at Gibraltar 
and at the hotels at Tangier when it 
is intended to camp at the lakes for 
boar-spearing. There is a rush then 
for all available horses, tents, &e. 



2. Excursion from Tangier to 
Tetuan. 

This excursion can be made in one 
or two days, according to the season, 
state of tlie roads, and inclination of 
the traveller. The distance is about 
36 m., but allowance must be made in 
calcalating the length of the journey 
for the quality of the animals. Local 
regulations require that foreigners 
travelling in the interior of Morocco, 
or making excursions at a distance 
from the towns, shall be accompanied 
by a Moorish soldier given by the 
authorities as an escort. Unless this 
regulation is complied with, the Go- 
vernment accepts no responsibility in 



case of loss of life or property. The 
usual payment of a foot soldier is half 
a dollar per diem ; that of a mounted 
soldier I dollar. A mounted soldier 
to Tetuan receives 4 dollars, as it is 
considered to be 2 days* journey there 
and 2 days to return. 

Leaving Tangier by the sea-gate, 
adjoining the Victoria Hotel, the road 
follows the beach for about a third of a 
mile, and then turns b^ the sand-hills, 
and runs inland, crossing a plain, with 
hills on the left hand; a bridge is 
passed, and a little farther on a stream 
IS reached, fringed with oleander. 
Here the country becomes more hilly, 
the road following the line of hills, 
and passing by Zeinatz, which is about 
10 m. from Tangier. Partridges are 
to be met with on these hills. A few 
miles farther on the road descends into 
the plain, only a few low hills being 
crossed, until it approaches a good 
spring of water, situated at the foot of 
a prettily wooded hill, about three- 
quarters of a mile distant from the 
Fondack. This is the best place for 
breaking the journey for lunch if 
Tetuan is to be reached in one day. 
Travellers intending to spend 2 days 
on the journey, and having tents with 
them, had better pass the night at one 
of the villages 3 or 4 m. on the Tan- 
gier side of the Fondack, as the moun- 
tains near it are not always safe 
camping-ground. 

The Fondack is a large square 
building, intended as a caravanserai, 
and containing a large ^'ard or court 
with a colonnade round it, into which 
a number of rooms open. Caravans 
and travellers usually pass the night 
here, where they are safe from attack, 
the hill tribes not bearing a good 
reputation. As the rooms in the 
Fondack swarm with vermin, and the 
court is filled with animals, it will be 
found better, in summer, to make one's 
bed on the terrace than to attempt to 
sleep in any of the rooms. 

On leaving the Fondack the country 
assumes a different aspect, as the road 
now ascends a very stony hill, round 
the side of which it runs, having on 
tiie right hand a valley and another 
hill. After rather more than an houi''d 
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plaiD lying bet'vreen Tetuao, Marteen 
and the range of hills on the N. is 
swampy in winter. 

3. Excursion from Tetitan to 
Ceuta. 

This excursion can be made in one 
day, the distance being about 28 m. 
On leaving Tetuan by the Marteen 
gate, and passing a number of gardens, 
the road keeps to the left, at some 
distance from tfie coast, skirtins low 
hills till it nears Cape Negro, when it 
turns northward, winding through the 
defiles of hills covered with low wood. 
The road is not bad, having been made 
by the Spaniards for the passage of 
their artillery when marching on 
Tetuan in 1859-60. On emerging 
from the hills Ceuta is seen in the 
distance, and on a clear day Gibraltar 
and the Spanish coast. The road now 
takes the coast-line, joining it just 
N. of Cape Negro, at Modern, distant 
about 9 m. fh>m Tetuan. Here sports- 
men may advantageously camp for a 
few days, the best ground being near 
the small ruined town of Sultan Mulai 
Yazeed, where there is good water. 
The scenery is pretty, and it is a good 
spot for resting. The country here- 
about affords very decent sport in the 
season. Boar and jackal abound in 
the neighbouring hUls, and ducks in 
the lakes near it. Before leaving Te- 
tuan, arrangements shoidd be made 
with the hunters (from the village of 
KcUdleen) to meet at this spot. They 
are civil, and take great interest in the 
sport, provided they are left to hunt 
in their own way, which will be found 
the best, as they know every inch of 
ground, and thoroughly understand 
their business. Partridges and hares 
are also found here, but not in great 
numbers. The Moors employ them- 
selves a good deal off this coast in 
fishing with nets for the markets of 
Ceuta and Tetuan. 

On leaving M'deek the road follows 

the coast all the way to Ceuta, and is 

rather monotonous. The lower range 

of the Anjera mountains are seen to 

1 the left. After fording the river, 

I called Eg-Smirj you pass Mount Negro, 



1240 ft. high, on left, and a small tower 
on right. A stream is then crossed, 
named also Negro, A clump of mul- 
berry-trees at the large ruined build- 
ing, called F'needac, about 1 hour*s 
ride from the neutral ground, between 
Spanish and Moorish territory, offers a 
good spot for a rest and luncheon. On 
nearing the Spanish lines, numerous 
towers and forts ai*e seen on the hill- 
tops. These have been constructed 
by the Spaniards to guard the land 
they have taken from Morocco. The 
Moorish lines are on the S. bank of 
the small stream, Otied Aouiat, which 
flows from the Anjero hills, and forms 
the southern boundary of the Spanish 
territory. On the N. bank of this 
stream is a small Spanish guard-house. 
Hence to Ceuta is about 3 m., the road 
lies near the sea, and is kept in ex- 
cellent order. The laud in Spanish 
possession is well planted with vines, 
figs, com, maize and other produce. 
Seen from the mainland, Ceuta pre- 
sents a fine appearance, with its many 
fortifications, and its public buildings. 

Ceuta, the ancient Ahyla. The 
town is built up on a narrow pro- 
montory, forming the eastern extremity 
of the range of hills that line the coast 
of Anjera, It is completely com- 
manded on the land side, but the 
Spaniards^ have built forts on the 
neighbouring heights in their posses- 
sion in order to strengthen its position. 
It was taken by Justinian from the 
Vandals in 534, and by the Goths in 
618. It afterwards fell into the hands 
of the Moors, from whom it was taken 
by the Portuguese in 1415. It was 
annexed to Spain, with Portugal, in 
1580, and has been held from that 
time by Spain. Ceuta was besieged 
by the Sultan Mulai Ismail, with an 
army of 40,000 men, without success, 
m 1694. 

The town is clean, and well built in 
the Spanish style. The main streets 
are spacious, having trees planted on 
either side. The houses are bright 
with whitewash, and have handsome 
wrought-iron Bejat^ or balconies, gene- 
rally filled with flowering plants. 

The civil population of Ceuta is 
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and descending hills from 1000 ft. to 
3000 ft. in height, joins the seashore, 
and shortly afterwards reaches Alcasar, 
-w^hich is situated at the mouth of a 
small river. 

Alcasar es-S'oheib, or the Smaller, 
so called to distinguish it from AlGamr 
el Kebir, or the Greater, in the Gharb, 
between L^rache and Mequinez, Vas 
built by Abou Yakoob ibn Abd el- 
Moomen, named el-Munsoor, the sixth 
Sultan of the dynasty of the Beni 
Merin, in the middle of the 14th cen- 
tury« It was for some time in the 
possession of the Portuguese. It is 
now in a state of complete ruin. The 
outer walls are of great strength and 
thickness, being in some places double. 
It had an entrance on to the sea, which 
washes up to its walls. The main 
entrance had a double gate and port- 
cullis on the land side, the former of 
which is still perfect. In the centre 
is a square space which encloses the 
chief part of the buildings, viz., the 
remains of two towers and a large 
hall, the dome of which has fallen in. 
The outer walls are crenelated and 
loopholed for crossbows. In the 
courts large trpes are now growinc; 
in one place, about; 12 ft. from the 
ground, at the top of a wall, is an 
olive-tree about 3 ft. in diameter. A 
moat,'well built in cut stone, surrounds 
the castle, and was formerly filled 
with water from the river. Tins moat 
also encloses the ruins of other build- 
ings, which occupy a space of about 
1000 sq. yds., but of which nothing is 
left standing, the whole place being 
a heap of stones, now covered with a 
thick and almost impenetrable mass 
of trees, vines and brambles. Al- 
casar is well worthy of examination. 
There is good camping-ground and 
excellent water here, but it is quite 
uninhabited. 

On quitting Alcasar the road turns 
inland, crossing the river at a point 
higher up. The country is still hilly 
and rocky in parts. Proceeding further 
westward larger nieces of cultivated 
ground are passed, and the road con- 
tinues to improve. It also keeps at a 
greater distance from the sea, of which 



glimpses are occasionally caught be- 
tween the hills. Two rivers are 
crossed, and some villages are passed. 
Cape MalabcU, with its watch-tower, 
also comes in sight, from which point 
the road descends to the western end 
of the Tangier beach, above and beyond 
the river of Old Tangier. 

[Ebccursions may also be made from 
Tangier to Arztla and Larache to 
the S. The journey to the former 
place occupies about 7 hrs. and to the 
latter 6 hrs. more. Excellent sport is 
obtainable at either place.] 

There is nothing further to tempt 
a traveller on the northern coast of 
Morocco : we will therefore proceed to 



THE FRENCH COLONY OF 
ALGERIA.t 

Algeria, a country of North Africa, 
is bounded N. by the Mediterranean 
Sea, E. by the Regency of Tunis, W. 
by the Empire of Morocco, and S. by 
the Desert of Sahara. It is comprised 
between long. 2° 20' W. and 8° 35' E. ; 
and between 37° 5' and 32° 0' N. lat. 
Its greatest length is about 620 m. ; 
its greatest breadth, 250 m. ; and its 
area is calculated to be about 150,000 
square miles. 

This area, however, is merely a 
rough approximation to the truth, as 
although the eastern and western 
boundaries are fixed by treatv, the 
southern one has no natural limit, and 
the line is drawn wherever it may 
be most convenient to the French 
authorities. 

Politically, Algeria is divided into 
3 departments, the western one, Oran ; 
the central one, Algiers; and the 
eastern, Constantine; these correspond 
roughly to the ancient divisions of the 
country, — Mauritania Csesariensis, 
Mauritania Sitifensis, and Numidia. 

The natural divisions of the country 
are also three: the TeU, the High 
Plateaux, and the Sahara. The first 

f Vide Murray's * Handbook to Algeria and 
Tunis.' 
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country ; and received fresh inhabitants 
as the Mohammedans retreated before 
the conquests of the Christians. 

In 1505 Mersa-el-Kebir was taken 
by the Spaniards ; and in 1509 Oran 
itself fell into their hands. Two hun- 
dred years later it was taken from them 
by the Day of Algiers. In 1782 it was 
recaptured, and remained in possession 
of the Spaniards till 1792, when they 
finally quitted Africa, carrying with 
them their arms, but leaving standing 
such of the fortifications as the earth- 
quake of 1790 had spared. 

Oran was finally occupied by the 
French in 1838. 

^Excursion. The onl^ very interest- 
ing excursion in the neighbourhood is 
to 

Tlem9en,t the PoTnaria of the Ro- 
mans, subsequently a city contempo- 
rary with, and not less illustrious than 
Granada, with a population of 100,000 
or 150,000, renowned for its philoso- 
phers and its artists, the seat, equally 
with the Moorish cities in Spain, of 
civilisation and refinement, of com- 
merce and wealth, the centre of an 
extensive trade, the capital of a power- 
ful nation. The Moorish ruins still 
existing are of great interest. The 
first part of the journey as far as Ain 
Temouchent is done by rly. j thence 
by diligence.] 

d. Anea is at present a small town 
of 1578 inhabitants, but it can hardly 
fail to become a place of considerable 
importance. Its harbour is naturally 
the best in Algeria, and has been further 
protected by a solidly - constructed 
breakwater, running nearly N.W. 
and S.E. It has an area of 140 
hectares, and the breakwater a length 
of 300 metres. There is a fixed light 
at the end of the breakwater, and 
another on a little island to the W. 
500 metres from the coast. This place 
is the natural outlet for the produce of 
the rich valleys of the Sig, Habra, 
Mina and Chelif, also the entrepdt for 
the trade of Relizane and Mascara, as 
well as the Sahara. 

t See Murray's • Handbook to Algeria and 
Tunis.' 



A rly. starts from this point, joining 
the main line from Alters to Oran at 
PerregauXy and continumg to Mcucara, 
Saida, and the high plateaux, where 
the Compagnio Franco-Algerienne, to 
which it belongs, has the right of 
gathering alfa over nearly 30,000,000 
acres of land. After the insurrection 
of Bou Amameh in 1881, the railway 
was continued by the French autho- 
rities, as a means of transport for their 
forces, right into the Sahara, crossing 
the Chott at KreideTf and advancing 
as far as Ain Sefra, 

[A traveller with a day to spare 
may profitably spend it in visiting 
the extraordinary Marble Quarries of 
Kleber. 

On the high road to Oran, 8 kil. 
distant from Arzeu, and 34 from 
Oran, is the small village of Mefes- 
sour; a branch road to the N.W. 
leads (2 kil.) to the still smaller vil- 
lage of Kleber. 

Above this rises the imposing 
mountain called Djebel Orousse on the 
maps, a corruption, no doubt, of Djebel 
Er-JRoos, ** Mountain of the Capes," 
but generally called by the colonists 
" Mcmtagne Grise" from its arid grey 
appearance. 

This chain of hills, the highest 
point of which is about 2000 feet 
above the jsea, stretches in a N.BL 
direction, from Cape Aiguille on the 
W., to Cape Carbon on the E., and 
includes Cape Ferrat, nearer to the 
latter than the former. These have, 
no doubt, given the mountain its 
Arabic name. The central part of 
the range forms an elevated plateau, 
almost perfectly level, with a super- 
ficies of 1500 or 2000 acres: it has 
hardly any soil or vegetation, nothing, 
in fact, to hide from the most super- 
ficial observer that it is an uninter- 
rupted mass of marble and breccia, 
the largest and the finest, probably, 
that the world contains. 

This is indeed none other than the 

celebrated Marmor Numidicumf so 

highly prized in ancient Rome ; its 

name implies that it was found in 

I North Africa, but it is also misleading, 

1 and till the discovery of Signer del 
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will be certainly disappointed. For 
this he must go to Egypt, where fer- 
tility is not dependent on rainfall. At 
Algiers he will find certainly the best 
winter climate on the western shores 
of the Mediterranean, but it will not 
be without a due proportion of rain, 
wind, and cold. 

June, July, August, September, are 
practically rainless: the last two are 
extremely hot. 

October and November give what 
would be counted the loveliest summer 
weather in England, with occasional, 
and probably very heavy, rains. 

December, January, February, and 
March are not unlike an English 
autumn, with a double allowance of 
sunshine, and of rain also, and none of 
its dampness. 

April and May again give the most 
perfect English summer weather, with 
but very little rain, and are certainly 
the most enjoyable months in the year. 
As a rule the rain falls heavily, and 
is seldom of long duration. The fine 
drizzling rain, so common in the north 
of Europe, is here of rare occurrence, 
aud in the neighbourhood of Algiers 
itself the soil is of so absorbent a 
nature, and the ground so steep, that 
the moment the rain ceases and the 
sun has reappeared, the roads dry, and 
delicate invalids can take their exer- 
cise in the open air. 

Frost and snow are in Algiers so 
rare as to be almost unknown, though 
hailstorms are frequent. 

As a rule, the rain and the cold 
come from the N.W. The N.E. wind, 
so dreaded in Europe, is here almost 
unknown, and harmless when it does 
come. There is absolutely nothing at 
Algiers answering to the terrible mis- 
tral of the Riviera. The north winds, 
tempered by 500 m. of sea, have had 
all mischief extracted from them in 
their passage; and the cold which 
comes with or after the rain has noiie 
of the searching keenness so disagree- 
able in winds blowing directly from 
snowy mountains. The sirocco, or 
desert wind, is in winter merely a 
pleasantly warm dry breeze ; in spring 
and autumn it can be disagreeably hot, 
but its terrors are reserved for the 



summer months; fortunately it does 
not often last more than three days at 
a time. 

When the sirocco is not blowing, 
the nights, even during the hottest 
season, are cool and refreshing, and 
dews are copious. 

Algiers is the ancient Icosiumt a 
city which was of much less impor- 
tance than its neighbour Julia Cse- 
sarea. The modern town was founded 
in the 1 0th centy., and received its 
name El-Djezair from the islands in 
the harbour. One of these was occu- 
pied by the Spaniards in 1302, who 
fortified it and built a lighthouse, on 
the base of which the present struc- 
ture has been erected. 

About 1510 commenced the remark- 
able career of the two brothers Baba 
Aroudj and Kheir-ed-din, who, at the 
head of a piratical fleet, came to seek 
their fortunes on the Barbary coast. 
The Emir Salem ben Teumi of Algiers 
implored their assistance to dislodge 
the Spaniards from their position on 
the Peflon, Aroudj gladly accepted 
the invitation, and, leaving his brother 
with the fleet, marched on Algiei-s 
with a force of 5000 men. He was 
hailed as a deliverer, but he soon 
made himself master of the town, put 
Salem ben Teumi to death, and pro- 
claimed himself king of Algiers in his 
stead. 

Aroudj was killed by the Spaniards 
near Tlem^en, and was succeeded by 
his brother Kheir-ed-din, who, seeing 
himself menaced by the Spaniards on 
the one hand, and by the native Alge- 
rians on the other, placed himself 
under the suzerainty of the Sublime 
Porte, and was named Pacha by 
Selim 1. In 1530 he captured the 
fort Pefion, which the Spaniards bad 
held for 30 years, and put its governor 
to death. 

He connected it with the mainland 
by a mole, in which work 30,000 
Christian slaves were employed for 
three years, and surrounded the town 
with a wall. 

It is impossible within the limits of 
this volume to follow in detail the 
subsequent history of Algiers; it was 
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Tlie Cathedral ofSt Philippe, is next 
to the Governor -General's palace, 
built in 1791 on the site of the Mosque 
of Hassen, named after the Pacha, its 
founder. The exterior is heavy, and 
by no means ornamental ; a very un- 
successful attempt to combine Moorish 
^with Christian architecture. 

In a chapel to the right on entering 
repose the remains of St. Geronimo, 
vrhose history is given by Haedo, a 
Spanish Benedictine, who published 
a topography of Algiers in 1612. It 
is as follows : — During an expedition 
made by the Spanish garrison of Oran 
in 1540, a young Arab boy was taken 
prisoner and baptized under the name 
of Geronimo. When about 8 years 
old he again fell into the hands of his 
relations, with whom he lived as a 
Mohammedan till the age of 25 years, 
when he returned to Oran of his own 
accord, with the intention of living 
thenceforth in the religion of Christ. 
In May 1569 he accompanied a party 
of Spaniards who embarked in a small 
boat to make a razzia on the Arabs in 
the vicinity. The expedition was 
chased by a Moorish corsair, and all 
the members taken prisoners and 
carried to Algiers. Every effort was 
made to induce Geronimo to renounce 
Christianity, but as he persisted in 
remaining steadfast in the faith, he 
wiis condemned to death, and sen- 
tenced to be thrown alive into a mould 
in which a block of heton was about to 
be made. His feet and hands were 
tied with cords, the cruel sentence was 
carried out, and the block of concrete 
containing his body was built into an 
angle of the fort, " des vingt-quatre 
heures," then in course of construction. 
Haedo carefully recorded the exact 
spot, and added, " We hope that God's 
grace may one day extricate Geronimo 
from this place, and reunite his body 
with those of many other holy martyrs 
of Christ, whose blood and happy 
deaths have consecrated this country." 
In 1853 it was found necessary to 
destroy this fort, and on the 27th of 
December, in the very spot specified 
by Haedo, the skeleton of Geronimo 
was found enclosed in a block ofb^ton. 
The bones were carefully removed, 
[MediterraneanJ] 



and interred with great pomp in the 
cathedral. Liquid plaster-of-Paris 
was run into the mould left b^ his 
body, and a perfect model of it ob- 
tained, showing not only his features, 
but the cords which bound him, and 
even the texture of his clothing. This 
interesting cast of the dead martyr 
may be seen in the Government Li- 
brary and Museum, Rue de I'fitat- 
Mwor. 

One of the most interesting sights 
in Algiers is the EngUsh Choreh of 
the Holy Trinity, situated close to 
the Porte d'Isly. It is splendidly 
decorated with Algerian marbles ana 
mosaics, and contains quite an epitome 
of the history of British relations with 
Algiers from the establishment of the 
Consulate in 1 580. 

Mosques. — There are now but four 
mosques regularly used for Moham- 
medan worship in Algiers. These are 
all accessible to Europeans, but visi- 
tors ought to remove their shoes at 
the entrance, out of deference to the 
feelings of those for whose use they 
are intended, and who prostrate them- 
selves on the floor during prayer. The 
principal is 

The Grand Mosqae, or Djamaa el- 
Kebir, in the Rue de la Marine, the 
most ancient in Algeria. An inscrip- 
tion on the Mimbar or pulpit, in Cunc 
characters, proved the fact of the 
building having existed in a.p. 1018, 
while a marble slab in one of the 
walls records that the minaret was 
built by Abou Tachfin, king of Tlem- 
9en, in 1324. The interior consists of 
a square whitewashed hall, divided 
into naves by columns, united by 
semicircular Moorish arches. At one 
end is the Mihrab, a niche in the wall, 
which serves to indicate the direction 
in which Mecca lies. One part of the 
mosque serves as a court of justice, 
where ordinary cases are heard by the 
Cadi. The exterior presents, towards 
the Rue de la Marine, a row of white 
marble columns supporting an arcade, 
in the centre of which, before the 
entrance, stands a marble fbuntain. 
The worshippers in this mosque are of 
the Meleki rite, the only one repre* 
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built on a series of arches, and extends 
alon^ the sea-face of the town, over- 
looking the bay, harboar and shipping. 
The Quay and Railway Station are 
about 40 ft. below, and are reached by 
two inclined roads leading from the 
centre of the Boulevard, This work 
was constructed by Sir Morton Peto, to 
whom the town transferred the conces- 
sion for 99 years, which had been 
granted to it by the Imperial decree of 
1860. The first stone was laid by the 
Emperor on the 17 th September, 1860, 
and the work was completed in 1866, 
at a cost of about 300,000Z. It is still 
the property of an English company. 
It is composed of two tiers, containing 
about 350 warehouses and dwelling- 
houses, the whole occupying an area 
of 1 1 acres, and extending over a front- 
age of 3700 feet. 

The ancient part of the city, inha- 
bited by Moors, Arabs and Jews, lies 
on the steep hill rising behind the Rues 
Bab Azoun and Bab el-Oued, and is 
the very opposite of the French town 
already described. The quaint streets, 
thronged with natives in picturesque 
costumes, are very narrow, tortuous 
and irregular, and are so steep as to 
be inaccessible for carriages. 

The houses are perfectly symbolical 
of the private life of the occupants : 
everything like external decoration is 
studiously avoided, while the interior 
is fitted up with all that is rich and 
elegant. 

The Xasbah, or Citadel^ situated on 
the highest point of the city, was com- 
menced by Aroudj in 1516 on the site 
of an older building, and its history 
was the history of Algiers down to the 
conquest, at which period it was still 
the palace of the Deys, and was de- 
fended by 200 pieces of artillery. Here 
it was that the last Dey gave the now 
historical blow with his fan to the 
French Consul, which cost him his 
dominions. It was much injured by 
the French after the siege, a road 
having been cut right through the 
centre, the mosque turned into a bar- 
rack, and the rest of the building 
appropriated to military purposes. The 
enormoos treasure found here was 



stored in vaults, traces of which are yet 
to be seen, and the ancient door lined 
with sheet iron still exists, above 
which is a wooden Moorish gallery, 
where the beacon and banner were dis- 
played. 

Of late years this interesting build- 
ing has been utterly neglected, the 
walls despoiled of the tiles which 
ornament^ them, and the wood-work 
allowed to go to decay. 

Of the ancient Fortifications of 
Algiers, the chief are : — 

The Fort VEmpereur, so called from 
being built on the spot where Charles 
v. pitched his camp during his disas- 
trous attack on Algiers. Hassan Pacha, 
the successor of Kheir-ed-din, built it, 
and fbr a long time it bore his name. 
It is situated above the Kasbah and 
without the town, the whole of which it 
commands. It was here that General de 
Bourmont received the capitulation of 
the Dey of Algiers. At the end of 
the Boulevard de la Republique stands 
the Fort Bab-Azoun, now connected 
with the line of works ; it was built 
by Hussein Pacha iu 1581 ; and on 
one side of the Place Bab el-Oued is 
the Fort Neuf, both now used as mili- 
ta,ry prisons. 

The modern line of works, consist- 
ing of 'a rampart, parapet and ditch 
strengthened by bastions, commences 
above the Kasbah, and stretches to the 
sea on either side, terminating in the 
Place Bab el-Oued to the N. ; and in 
the Fort Bab-Azoun towards the S. 

l^Ezcursions in the Neighbourhood, 

Pleasant drives may be taken to the 
following places. 

1. Xnstafia Snperieur, on the Hills, 
2^ m. S. of Algiers, where there are 
good hotels, Sl-Biar, and Bou-Zarea, 
7frs. 

2. Colonne Voirol, Birmandreis, 
Bavine of the Femme Sauvage and 
Jardin d'Sssai, 6 frs. 

3. La Trappe, Sidi Ferruoh, Chiyot* 
Tille, Fointe Pescade, 20 frs. 

Excursions to occupy one or two 
days. 

4. To the Gorge of the Isiers, 
Palaestro and Ihra-el-Xiiaii. 2 days, 
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position to offer any serious resistance 
to General Trezel, who took possession 
of it on the 29th September, X833. 
The most interesting buildings at 
Bougie are the ancient forts : Bordj el- 
A.hmer (the red fort), of which the 
ruins are seen half-way between the 
koubbaof ^tdi-Fotwiiiand the Gourata, 
-was, before its destruction by the 
Spaniards, the most ancient in Bougie, 
and here it was that Salah Rais esta- 
blished himself when he took the place 
from them. 

The fort of Abd el-Kader^ on the 
right hand of the harbour as the tra- 
veller lands, was built before the 
arrival of the Spaniards in 1 509. 

The Kashah, on the opposite side of 
the town, was built by Don Pedro 
Navarro, on Boman foundations, and 
bears Latin inscriptions, of which the 
following are translations : — 

" Fer£nand V., illustrious King of 
Spain, has taken this city by force of 
arms from the perfidious children of 
Hagar, in the year 1509 "—and " This 
city has been furnished with walls aud 
fortresses by the Emperor Charles V., 
the African, grandson and successor of 
Ferdinand. To God alone be honour 
and glory. The year 1545." 

The tortBarrcU to the N.W. was 
also built by Pedro Navarro, and owes 
its present name to the fact of General 
Barraly who was killed in 1850, having 
been interred there. His remains have 
since been removed to the cemetery. 
This is now used as a prison. 

On the top of Mount Gourata is the 
fort of the same name f below it is a 
barrack occupied by military pri- 
soners ; lower down to the W. Port 
Clauzely and on the beach, near the 
Oued Seghir, the Blockhouse, Salomon 
de Musis, called after a commandant 
superieur, assassinated by the Kabyles 
in 1836. 

Bougie, strictly speaking, had no 
port ; it is situated in a deep bay well 
protected from the N.W. and S., but 
exposed to the E. A new harbour has 
been commenced, and will, when com- 
pleted, contain an area of about 15 or 
20 acres. 

The mole has a length of 230 mtitres 
from Fort Abd-el-Kader, and termi- 



nates in a depth of 8 fms. Its direction 
is S.E. A tendency to silt up has, 
however, been observed, owing to the 
mud brought down by the Oued Sum> 
man. Yachts may lie here in the 
most perfect safety, 

{^Excursions, 

The traveller, who has generally at 
least a morning to spend at Bougie, 
cannot better employ nis time than by 
visiting the lighthonse on Cape Carbon, 
distant about 6 kilometres. A very 
easy road leads from the town along 
the flank of the mountain east of 
Goui'a'ia, through the Valley of Mon- 
keys, the southern slope of which is 
well wooded with kharoob, olive and 
oak trees ; it then traverses the moun- 
tain by means of a tunnel, and passes 
over tne pointed crest of the isthmus 
connecting the peninsula of Cape Car- 
bon with the mainland. The northern 
face of the mountain is much more 
sterile, but covered in many places 
with scrub, the only trees being Aleppo 
pine. Nothing can exceed the sub- 
limity of the landscape from every 
point of view. In front is the open 
sea, to the W. the littoral richly 
festooned with bays, capes and pro- 
montories, and to the E. the majestic 
mountains of Kabylia. Another in- 
teresting excursion is to the top of 
Oouraia, from which a magnificent 
view is obtained ; there is a good road 
up, and the ascent may be made on 
foot or by mule in an hour : each ex- 
cursion occupies 3 hours. 4 f. are 
usually paid for mules. 

But by far the most interesting ex- 
pedition which it is possible to make 
from this place, or indeed from any 
other part of the coast, is to the magni- 
ficent pass of the Chabet el-Aklura. 
This is about half-way on the road 
from Bougie to Setif, and the traveller 
can either take it on his way to the 
latter place, and thence on to Constan- 
tine by rly., or he may go up as far 
only as Kharata, and return the same 
way, fortunate in being able to see 
every feature of the landscape from 
two points of view. 

He may either hire a carriage, or 
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March 1878, but it ought not to be 
attempted before May on account of 
the^snow on the summit of the moun- 
tains, and the difficulty of passing the 
rivers which take their rise in it. 

The first night he passed at the 
mines of Cape Cavallo, distant from 
IDjidjelly about 35 kil., 4^ hours on 
horseback. The second day he pro- 
ceeded by a very difficult path along 
the coast, visiting the picturesque cave 
of Oued Taza and the ruins of 2!iama, 
and sleeping at Ain Bou M*raotL, the 
residence of the Kaid of Ta-babort. 
The journey took 9 hours. Thence, on 
the third day, after a ride of 8 hours, 
he reached the village of Beni BizaZt 
beautifully situated in an elevated 
valley between the peaks of Babor and 
Ta-babort ; the scenery throughout 
was extremely beautiful and interest- 
ing in many respects. On the summit 
of the mountains are forests of cedar 
and pinsapo (Picea Pinsapo), The 
latter exists in no other part of Africa ; 
the African variety is very distinct 
from that found in Spain. If he 
cannot ascend Babor, he will see both 
the Atlas and the Spanish varieties 
growing in juxtaposition in the planta- 
tion of Djehel Ouaehe, near Constan- 
tine. The most easy and the most 
picturesque route by which to return 
to Djidjelly is through the beautifully 
wooded country of the Beni Foughal, 
the only tribe in Eastern Kabylia 
which remained faithful to the French 
in 187 1. During the writer's visit the 
trees were not yet in leaf, but the 
whole country was carpeted with vio- 
lets, periwinkle and blue irises.] 

0. Collo, 188 m. from Algiers. 

The bay which serves as the harbour 
of Collo is protected from all the most 
dangerous winds, and offers not only 
a safe refuge for vessels trading on 
the coast, but 8 tolerably convenient 
landing-place for merchandise. 

The solitary attraction to the tourist 
at this place is the proximity of the 
Oued Z'hour, the only river in Algeria 
in which there are trout. 

In about 3 hours' steaming after 
leaving Collo, the boat passes between 
the island of Srigina, on which stands 



a lighthouse, and the coast, distant 
about ^ m., and passing the port of 
Stora, enters the harbour of Philippe^ 
viUe, 

For man^ years the former was the 
regular station of the coasting steamers, 
as a bend in the coast gives some 
shelter from the most dangerous winds, 
except in unusually heavy weather, 
when it is dangerous even to approach 
the coast 

d. Philippeville, 206 m. from Algiers. 

A magnificent harbour was com- 
pleted in 1882. It is formed by the 
projection in a W.N.W. direction from 
Cape Skikdah immediately to the E. 
of the town, of a grand mole or break- 
water, 1400 metres lon^, and by the 
projection in a N. direction, from 
Ch&teau Vert, W. of the town, of a 
mole of pierres perdues about 400 
metres long ; the width of the entrance 
will be about 200 metres, and it will 
have a lighthouse at the head of the 
grand mo&. The area thus protected 
is divided into an outer and inner 
basin ; the former has now an area of 
95 acres, to be subsequently reduced 
to 50, and varies in depth from 8 to 
19 fms. ; the inner basin will be of 45 
acres, with a depth varying from 22 
to 50 feet. 

It is contemplated to increase this 
harbour to a very great extent, and 
if the proposed works are carried out, 
it will have a surface of upwards of 
1200 acres, efiectuallv sheltered from 
all winds. During tne great storm of 
26th and 27th January, 1878, nearly 
the whole of the harbour-works were 
carried away, and every vessel in the 
harbour was wrecked. The whole 
has been reconstructed, and the break- 
water widened to 30 m^ti-es at the 
water line; crowned with a parapet 
5 metres thick and 13 metres above 
the level of the sea. Vessels of the 
largest size (u*e able to load and 
discharge their cargoes without the 
intervention of lighters. The cost has 
been about 16^ millions of francs. 

There is very little to be said about 
the modem town of Philippeville, 
which owes its existence to the neces- 
sity which arose after the taking of 



one of whloh senes as the foundation 
for the bridge of Sl-Kai%lara. The 
lown i», M nsual in Alfferia, a mixlnre, 
partly Arab and partly French ; and 
hardly uny traeeg uow remain of the 
city of Cirta, of which it is the «iic- 

The Arab quarter ia aloiost as cu- 
rioiu as that of Algiers ; though macli 
circumscribed in extent since the 
Frauch occopation.] 



e. The next port to the eastward is 
SSne, 264 m. from Algiers. 

Formerly the anchorage In the bay 
was, very insecure; but in 1868, after 
more ttuu 10 years' laboor, the new 
hai'bour was finished, and is dow as 
good as any in the colony, Dot excit- 
ing that of Algiers itself. It consisU 
of an outer harbour, having an area of 
IfiO acres, formed by two breaktraters, 
leaving between them an apertare of 



Tdnis. 

large, being, ftom the two principal, 

18,000 gal. perhr. The carbonate of 
lime becomeB nearly all precipitated 
Bs the water cools ; when quite cold 
it is used fbr drinking purpoeee.] 

' f. La Calle, S9S m. from Algiers. 

A small town, 15 kil. from the 
frontier of Tunis, the principal in- 
iluatry of which is Ibe coral liEhe[T. 

The old town va£ contiuned within 
the present fortifications, on a ridge of 
rocks surrounded by the sea, e^cceplini 
on the E. side, where a bank of san( 
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by year is attaining greater importance. 
An attempt was made to create a 
harbour of refuge in the Bay of Bon 
LiSii, a little &rther to the west, the 
old port being loo small (o contain 
TBsaels of a greater burden than 100 
tons, bat it proved too Gxpenuve and 
was abandoned. Roads have been 
constructed into the Khotnair country 
and to Tabarca IVom this place. 

At 8J miles beyond La Calle is the 
headland known as Cave Eimx, the 
eastern extremity of the colony of 
Algeria. It iscomposed of rocks of a 
reddish colour, scarped on every »de. 
A large cutting may be noticed m the 



rock from the sammit, desceading to 
the sea. Formerly vessels used to 
anchor here, and the old Compagnie 
d'Afriqae used thus to bring down 
tlie cereals purchased from the Arabs. 
The remains of the storehouse built by 
that company may still be observed. 



EEGENCY OF TUNIS. 

S. Frontier of Auiebm. to Tunis. 

Shortly after passing La Calle the 
traveilerentersTunisian waters. This 
country is very similsT in its natnral 



features to Algeria, excepting that in 
it the proportion of hill to plain is 
much less ; the mountain-ranges no- 
where attain bo great an elevation ; the 
country is less irooded ; the rainfall is 
less ; and thronghout a great part of 
the Regency the land is, if not abso- 
lutely sterile, capable ooly of yielding 
abuDdaot harvests when stimulated to 
fertility by more than the usual amount 
of rain. It is naturally divided into 
four tolerably distinct regitms, by 
parallel lines running N.E. and S.W. 
The first is the mountain region north 
of the Medjerda, the best watered of 
all, and abounding in forests of oak, 
Tbe second, or Tell, consists of motin- 
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frequented by coral boats "when the 
weather is too rough to permit them 
to pursue their avocations at sea, and 
vessels of a larger size sometimes come 
under the shelter of the island to the 
east. 

It is about 400] feet high, rising to 
a peak in the middle, on which are 
the picturesque ruins of a mediaeval 
castle. 

In ancient times Thabraca was a 
Koman colony. 

In 1535 took place the celebrated 
expedition of Charles V. against Tunis. 
On the conclusion of peace, the per- 
petual right of fishing for coral was 
conceded to the Spaniards. 

About the same period Jean Dorea, 
nephew of the celebrated Andrea 
Dorea, captured on the coast of Cor- 
sica the no less celebrated Algerian 
corsair Dragut. On the partition of the 
spoil he fell to the share of one of the 
Lomellini family of Genoa, which ex- 
acted as the price of his ransom the 
cession of Tabarca. 

The Lomellini came to an agreement 
with Charles V., who undertook the 
fortification and defence of the island, 
the Genoese agreeing to pay five per 
cent, on all the commerce which they 
made. Soon, however, the Spaniards 
neglected to keep up the works or pay 
the garrison, and the flag of Genoa 
was substituted for that of Spain ; and 
though the governor was still named 
by the latter power, he was obliged to 
render his accounts to the Lomellini. 

In 1 741 , during the war which Mon- 
sieur Gautier, the Consul of France, 
brourfit about between his country 
and Tunis, the latter took possession 
of the island. 

A part of the inhabitants, about 500 
in number, eflfected their escape to La 
Calle, and thence proceeded to the 
island of San Pietro, to the south-west 
of Sardinia (a. v.), then uninhabited, 
where their descendants exist to the 
present day, under the name of Tabar- 
cini, and still pursue the coral fisheiy, 
as well as aid in loading vessels 
arriving at their port of Carloforte for 
minerals. 

The river which falls into the sea 
opposite Tabarca, is the Oued elrKebir, 



the Great River, or the Oued et-Zan, 
Kiver of Oak Trees, the ancient Tusca, 
which formed the boundary between 
the Roman province of Africa and 
Numidia. 

The Khomair tribe (erroneously 
called by the French Kromirs), who 
inhabit this district, were the most 
warlike, and the most inimical to 
strangers, of any on the N. coast of 
Africa. It was the depredations com- 
mitted by them that aflTorded a pretext 
to the French for interfering in the 
affairs of Tunis in 1871. Up to that 
time their country had been almost 
unvisited by Europeans ; the author is 
not aware of any Christians having 
passed through it except himself and 
his companion, the Earl of Kingston. 
Now the country and its inhabitants 
are as peaceable as any other part of 
N. Africa. 

There is a practicable carriage-road 
from Tabarca to La Calle. 

A little way beyond Tabarca, is Cap 
Negre, where the French founded a 
trading station before their settlement 
at the Bastion de France in 1609. It 
was subsequently taken by the Span- 
iards, and for a short time occupied 
by the English; but from 1586 till its 
destruction, it belonged to the French. 

About 25 miles to the north is Galita 
island, the ancient Calathet once a fa- 
vourite resort of pirates, when they 
wished to careen their ships or lay in 
fresh water. It is easily recognised 
from its outline : the S.E. extremity is 
rugged and steep, and the sugarloafed 
peak over it appears isolated when 
seen from the north or south ; in a bay 
on its south side is temporary anchor- 
age. Off the N.E. end are three islets, 
Galh, the outermost and largest, is 
about a mile distant ; Pollastro is the 
centi'e and smallest, and CraUina, the 
inner, is half a mile from the island. 
At li miles S.W. of the S.W. end of 
Galita are two other larger islets, 
Galitona and Aguglia, At a distance of 
14 miles W. by S. of the north end of 
Galitona are the Sordle Bocks, always 
a great danger for shipping. In 1847 
H. M. S. Avenger was lost on one of 
them. The crew consisted of 270 
persons, all of whom were lost with the 
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city of UricA, Tlie Ancient, one of the 
first founded in Africa. When later 
Phoenician colonists founded Carthage, 
Utica still maintained its importance, 
though it was ohliged to submit to 
the supremacy of the younger city. 
In 300 B.C. it fell into the power 
of Agathocles, and it subsequently 

¥layea an important part in all the 
^unic Wars, but it is especially famous 
as bein^ the scene of the unnecessary 
self-sacrifice of Cato. It continued to 
exist till the Mohammedan invasion, 
when it lost not only its being but its 
name, and was thereafter known by 
that of BoujChater. The ruins still 
existing of the ancient city are not 
very extensive ojc interesting. Soon 
Cape Carthage is doubled, with the 
Arab town of Sidi Bou Said, then the 
site of the great Carthage itself; while 
the eastern horizon is bounded by a 
picturesque chain of hills, the most 
conspicuous of which are Hammam eU 
Enff Bath of the Nose, so called from a 
fancied resemblance it bears to that 
organ, and to the existence of a cele- 
brated thermal spring at its base ; 
Djehel Ressast the mountain of lead, 
and Zaghouan, which gave its name 
to the district of Zeugitana. 

c. Eventually the traveller arrives 
at the Goletta, or port of Tunis. 

The name is a corruption of the 
Arabic words Halk el-Oued, or throat 
of the Canal, an artificial passage cut- 
ting the town into two portions, and 
communicating between the sea and 
the- lake of Tunis. In the northern 
half are the town, fort and battery ; 
in the southern, the Bey's summer 
palace, the seraglio, arsenal, custom- 
house and prison. Vessels are com- 
pelled to anchor in the roadstead, as 
there is not sufficient depth of water 
in-shore, but they are tolerably well 
sheltered from all winds except that 
coming directly from the N. 

Boatmen here demand pretty much 
what they please ; the charge, how- 
ever, for landing a passenger with an 
average amount of luggage is 2 francs. 

The town, like Tunis, has been 
constructed entirely with the mate- 
rials of Carthage. The fortress which 



defends it has been frequently' be- 
sieged, the most celebrated occasion 
being that of Charles V. 

There are three means of reaching 
Tunis : by the railway, by carriage — 
both routes skirting the northem 
shore of the lake — or by boat on the 
lake itself; the first is, of course, 
much the most convenient and econo- 
mical. The distance is about 9 kil. 



9. TUNI8.t 

The City of Tunis stands on a rocky 
isthmus separating two salt foetid 
lakes; that to the north-east com- 
municates with the sea at the Goletta, 
and is called El-Bahira, or the Little 
Sea, by the natives ; it is about 18 kil. 
in circumference, but nowhere more 
than one or two metres in depth. The 
other to the S.W. is the Sebkha es- 
Sedjoumi, 

Tunis was certainly known to the 
ancients by its present name, even 
before the foundation of Utica and 
Carthage ; it was probably founded by 
native Africans, and not, like those 
cities, by Phoenician colonists ; it was 
also called El-Hadhera, the Green, on 
account of the beauty of its gardens. 

It is surrounded by a wall, the 
southern part of which is of great 
antiquity, but the northern portion, 
enclosing what was at one time the 
Christian suburb, is of quite recent 
construction, and is defended by oc- 
casional bastions instead of the towers 
which strengthen the more ancient 
part A great portion of this wall has 
now been demolished, and what re- 
mains is rather usefhl for police 
purposes than for defence. 

In addition to the enceinte, the 
N.W. side of Tunis is defended by 
three large forts built by Charles V., 
called respectively JBordj Manoubia, 
B. FilfUa, and B, er-Behia, A lofty 
aquediLct, built at the same period, 
supplied them and the Kasbah with 
water. This is nowjjdisused ; it must 
not be confounded with the great 
Roman aqueduct from Zaghouan. 

f Vide Murray's • Handbook to Algeria and 
TuniB.' 
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There are also in the city innumer- 
able other mosques, medrassas or col- 
leges, zaouias, and tombs of celebrated 
Mohammedan saints. 

Public Instruction. — There exists 
a college for the education of Mo- 
hammedan youth named Es-Sadiki. 
It contains about 150 pupils, fifty of 
whom are supported by the State or 
by mosque revenues, and reside in the 
building ; the others receive their 
education gratuitously. In addition to 
the usual branches of purely Moham- 
medan education, there are European 
professors to teach French, Italian, 
and mathematics. 

Cardinal Lavigerie has founded a 
College, in which 240 youths of all 
nations receive an excellent education. 

The Dar el-Bey, or town palace of 
the Bey, is well worthy of a visit. 
Some of the older rooms are perfect 
gems of Moorish art, while the more 
modem apartments are decorated in 
a style that would disgrace a cheap 
tea-tray. 

It was at one time occupied by 
Queen Caroline, subsequently by the 
brother of the Emperor William I. of 
Germany, by three of our Royal Princes, 
and by Sir Hastings Yelverton when 
he came to invest the late Bey with 
the Grand Cross of the Bath. 

The works for the new harbour of 
Tunis are being pushed on with great 
activity by the "Soci^t^ de Con- 
struction des BatignoUes." At present 
(1889), they consist in dredging a 
canal from the Goletta to Tunis, 
through the lake, and in preparing 
concrete blocks to be thrown in on 
each side of it. A provisional canal 
about 9 feet deep will be ready for 
the use of barges in 1891. The depth 
will eventually be 30 feet, and it is 
expected that the works will be en- 
tirely finished in 1894. 
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10. EXCURSIONS IN THE NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD OF TUNIS. 

a. Carthage. 

Naturally the first excursion that 
the traveller will desire to make is to 
the site of the mighty Carthage. He 
may go by train, the station of Car- 
thage being within half- an -hour's 
walk of the chapel of St. Louis ; but 
the preferable course is to hire a 
carriage. 

Carthage is said to have been 
founded by a Phoenician colony from 
Tyre about b.c. 852. They gave to it 
the name of Kart-Hadact, the new 
city, in opposition to TJtica^ the old. 
This name became in Greek Carchedon, 
and in Latin Carthago, 

It continued in uninterrupted pros- 
perity and glory for upwards of 700 
years, till its destruction by P. 0. 
Scipio in b.c. 146. Thirty years 
later it was colonised by C. Gracchus, 
raised to a considerable condition of 
prosperity by M. Antonius and P. 
Dolabella, and rebuilt by Augustus. It 
subsequently became the chief seat of 
Christianity in Africa, and many of its 
most splendid buildings were destroyed 
with a view of rooting out the last 
traces of paganism. Its utter destruc- 
tion, however, did not commence before 
the Arab invasion in 697, since when 
one generation after another has con- 
tinued the operation with unremitting 
zeal. Little now remains of the great 
•city ; all that is valuable has been 
carried ofiF either for the construction 
of the modern city of Tunis, or to en- 
rich the public buildings and museums 
of Europe. 

The situation of the city was singu- 
larly well chosen, on the shoref^ of a 
magnificent and well-sheltered bay ; it 
consisted, properly speaking, of three 
different towns, all enclosed within 
the same wall, namely — Byrsa, the 
citadel; CJothon, which included the 
port and that part of the town occupied 
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and both were named Cothon, a word 
used to express a harbour excavated 
by the hand of man. Like many of 
the other principal features of Car- 
thage, these ports were destroyed by 
Scipio, restored by the Romans, en- 
larged by the Byzantines, and subse- 
quently allowed to fail into ruin and 
be filled up after the Arab Conquest 

Of the various other temples to 
Apollo, Saturn, Astarte, Hercules, etc., 
few or no remains are visible, and the 
traveller will look in vain even for 
their foundations. 

Cisterns, — Punic Carthage was sup- 
plied with water entirely from cisterns 
constructed to catch and preserve rain- 
water. These are found in every direc- 
tion, but there were two great public 
reservoirs, one near the sea, and the 
other at M'aalaka. The first of these 
are situated close to the fort called 
Bordj el-Djedid. These have been 
entirely restored, but the greatest care 
has been taken to preserve their origi- 
nal character. They are 1 8 in num^r 
containing in all 27,000 cubic metres 
of water. Visitors desiring to inspect 
them should apply for permission to 
the water- works office in town. The 
cisterns at the Mdaldka were very 
much larger, but are now in a perfectly 
ruinous condition; the Arabs of the 
village make use of them as a resi- 
dence for themstrlves and their flocks. 

When the aqueduct from Zaghouan 
was subsequenUy constructed, these 
reservoirs were used for the reception 
and distribution of the water. The 
former of these two systems will revert 
to its original purpose, and will dis- 
tribute the water of the restored aque- 
duct to the Marsa and Goletta. 

The Amphitheaire. — The amphi- 
theatre is situated S.W. of the Maa- 
laka, and close to the Carthage station 
of the railway. All that remaiDs, 
however, is an elliptical excavation, 
about 12 mMres in depth. This was 
the scene of the martyrdom of St. 
Perpetua and her companions on the 
7th of March, 203. 

The drew. — ^The circus is situated 



to the S.E. of the Arab village of 
Douar Ech-Chott, and about H kU. 
from the temple of .^culapius. Its 
ontiine is easily distinguished, and 
even some vestiges of tbe Spina, but 
all the cut stones have been removed. 

Theatre. — Apuleius describes the 
theatre at considerable length, with- 
out specifying its exact site, but El- 
Edrisi says that it was W. of the sea- 
baths. Standing at the great cisterns 
and looking towards the Goletta, the 
ruins of this building are seen on the 
left hand near the sea-shore. 

Basilica. — The ruins of the great 
Christian Basilica should also be 
visited. 

The history of Christian Carthage 
is no less interesting than that of its 
earlier days. Owing to its constant 
intercourse with Rome, the religion of 
Christ was implanted here at a very 
early date. In the 2nd century there 
were a great many bishops in the 
proconsular province, and Agrippinus, 
the first bishop of Carthage, convoked 
them in council. 

The first recorded martyr at Car- 
thage was St. Namphanion, who was 
killed in 1 98 under Septimius Severus. 
Jocundus and Saturninus followed about 
the same time. St. Perpetua and her 
companions were thrown to wild beasts 
in the amphitheatre in 203. St. Cyp- 
rian was beheaded in 258 ; other bril- 
liant names adorn the African Church ; 
TertuUian and Augustine, the latter 
of whom was born at Tagaste and 
partially educated atMedaura, he came 
to Carthage to complete his studies. 
In his time the see of Carthage num- 
bered 160 churches in the Byzacene, 
and almost as many in Zeugitana. 
The names of only 28 bishops of Car- 
thage are, however, recorded, of whom 
the last, Cyriacus, lived in 1076. 

To the E. of the Chapel of St. Louis, 
and distant about 3000 metres from 
it, is the village of Sidi Bou-Saeed, 
which is esteemed as holy by the 
Arabs, on account of a tradition that 
St. Louis became a convert to El-Islam, 
and was interred there under the name 
of Sidi Bou-Saeed. 
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stones reaching quite to the bottom of 
the specus. in which there exist, at 
intervals all along its course, circular 
man-holes, both to admit air and to 
permit the repair and cleansing of the 
channel. 

A great part of the aqueduct, how- 
ever, is built in a far less solid manner, 
of concrete blocks or of small irregular 
stones. In some places a threatened 
danger had been guarded against by 
the erection of rough and massive 
counterforts. Along the plain of the 
Oued Melian, in a length of nearly 
2 m., there are upwards of 300 arches 
still entire. 

The aqueduct passed the river on a 
double series of arches. These were 
all destroyed in order to make use 
of their foundations for the modem 
bridge which now carries the water 
across, and serves at the same time as 
a viaduct. 

From this point to Carthage, along 
the plains of the Mohammedia, the 
Manouba and Ariana, the ancient 
aqueduct is entirely ruined, and its 
stones have been used in the construc- 
tion of Tunis. 

Leaving the Oued Melian, the road 
to Zaghouan follows the line of the 
aqueduct : but a detour to the £. may 
be made to visit the ruins of Oudena, 
the ancient city of Uthina. 

The present condition of the ruins 
proves it to have been a place of very 
considerable importance ; they cover 
an area of several miles, and must 
certainly have contained a very large 
population. 

At about 33 m. from Tunis is Zag- 
houan, the ancient Zeugis, which gave 
its name to Zeugitana or the Province 
of Africa proper. A pleasant little 
town^ situated on a spur proceeding 
from the N.E. side of the mountain 
bearing the same name. 

The principal industry is the dyeing 
of red caps or caohias, which has been 
carried on here for generations. 

The great interest of the place, how- 
ever, is its vicinity to the springs from 
which the aqueduct is supplied, about 
a mile and a half distant from the 
town. 



The source issues from below the 
ruins of a Roman temple, known to 
the natives by the name of El-£^bah, 
or the fortress. 

The building is extremely elegant, 
and in its original condition must have 
been one of the most charming retreats 
which it is possible to imagine. It is 
situated at the ^orge of a narrow and 
precipitous ravine descending from 
Djebel Zaghouan, but at a very con- 
siderable elevation above the plain at 
its foot. 

It consists of a paved area of a semi- 
circular form, but with the two ex- 
terior limbs produced in straight lines 
as tangents. Round the perimeter 
was a raised colonnade, and at the 
end, in the middle of the circular por- 
tion, was a rectangular eel la, which is 
still tolerably entire ; at the extremity 
there is a niche lined with cut stone, 
surmounting what may either have 
been the base of a statue of an emperor, 
or an altar to a divinity. To the rt. 
and 1. of this proceedea a lateral gal- 
lery. The posterior wall was of finely- 
cut stone, with thirteen square pilasters 
on each side, between every alternate 
pair of which a round-headed niche 
for statuary was sunk in the thickness 
of the wall. Towards the interior, 
I a Corinthian column corresponded to 
each of the pilasters, but these have 
long since been removed, and now 
decorate the interior of the principal 
mosque of Zaghouan. Each end of 
this colonnade was terminated with 
a handsome gateway ; and from the 
lower surface of the area on either side 
a flight of fifteen steps conducted to a 
basin or nymphsaum, shaped like a 
heart in cards, but with a rounded 
instead of a pointed apex ; in this the 
spring rose, and was conducted into 
the aqueduct. The spring is no longer 
visible, being led into the modern 
aqueduct before it emerges from the 
ground. 
The colonnade was roofed by one 

feneral half-cylindrical vault in the 
irection of the length of the building, 
intersected by twelve other trans- 
versely directed cylindrical vaults 
rising from the pilasters in the walls, 
and the columns in front A cornice 
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about the best-behaved class of the 
population. 

The principal objects of interest in 
the town are : — 

The Kasr er-Bibat, a square build- 
ing flanked by 7 round bastions, with 
a high tower built on a square base. 
It was erected about a.d. 827 by a 
Prince of the Aghlabite dynasty as a 
convent for Merabetin or devotees. 

There is also an extremely interest- 
ing building, now turned into a coffee- 
shop, and called by the Arabs Kdhwat 
el-KoxM>a, or Cafe of the Dome. It 
is a small building, square in plan up 
to about 8 feet from the ground, thence 
rising cylindrically for about the same 
distance, the whole surmounted b^ a 
curious fluted dome. The cylindrical 
portion has 4 large and 4 smaller 
arched niches, with very bold cornices, 
springing from semicircular pilasters 
between them. The walls are, how- 
ever, so thickly encrusted with white- 
wash, that the architectural details are 
considerably obscured. A ^ood view 
of the exterior of the building is ob- 
tained by mounting to the top of the 
Morestan, or public hospital, just op- 
posite. 

There is also a curious old building 
either of Roman or Byzantine cou- 
struction, now used as an oil-mill. It 
consists of a central dome, supported 
on 4 arches, 8 of which give access to 
narrow chambers, the entrance being 
in the fourth; beyond the left-hand 
chamber, on entering, are 2 parallel 
vaulted apartments^ extending the 
whole length of the building. The 
piers of the arches have originally 
been ornamented with columns, and 
the ceiling appears to have been deco- 
rated with tiles or mosaics. 

There is a very important trade in 
olive oil from Susa. 

[Excursion to EL-DjEM.f 

The journey to El-Ijem and back 
to Susa may be made by carriage in 
three days, including one whole day 

f Murray's ' Handbook to Algeria and 
Tunis'; Playfair's * Travels in the Footsteps 
of Bruce.' 



at the amphitheatre. A carriage costs 
about 90 piastres, or 2Z. 5«. 

At El-Djem there is a Fondouk, 
where the traveller can obtain shelter 
and nothine more ; it is dirty and full 
of fleas, and nothing short of the mag- 
nificence of the amphitheatre could 
compensate him for two nights spent 
here. He must provide himself with 
bedding and provisions for the time he 
contemplates remaining absent. 

The drive is not particularly inter- 
esting, and there is nothing at El- 
Djem, save its amphitheatre, which 
may be said to be all that remains to 
mark the site of the ancient city of 
Thysdrus. 

It was here that the pro-consul 
Gordian first set up the standard of 
rebellion against Maximin, and was 
proclaimed Emperor in a.i>. 288, in 
his 80th year. 

The solidity of the masonry and the 
vast size of this building have induced 
the Arabs at various periods of their 
history to convert it into a fortress ; it 
has frequently been besieged, and on 
each occasion, no doubt, to the great 
destruction of the fabric. 

This edifice offers the same exterior 
divisions as the principal monuments 
of a similar kind built elsewhere by 
the Romans, three outside open gal- 
leries, or arcades, rising one above 
another, crowned by a fourth storey 
with windows. But at El-Djem the 
architect seems to have tried to sur- 
pass, in some respects, the magnifi- 
cence of existing structures. In the 
Coliseum at Rome the lower storey is 
decorated with a Doric half-engaged 
order, the second with an Ionic, and 
the third with a Corinthian. The 
fourth storey was pierced by windows 
like this one, but pilasters alone are 
employed, so that the general aspect 
is that of three storeys, gradually in- 
creasing in magnificence as they rise, 
crowned by a high attic, which sup- 
ported the masts destined to receive 
the ropes of the velum. In many other 
amphitheatres the Doric order is alone 
employed. But, here, at El-Djem, the 

I orders of the first and third galleries 
are Corinthian; the middle one is 
composite; the fourth was probably 
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most important of all, the Djemaat 
es-Sehebi, or Mosque of the Com- 
panion of the Prophet. These are 
all fully described in the * Handbook 
to Algeria and Tunis.' 

Kerouan will well repay a visit. It 
is only 6 hrs.* drive from Susa, with 
which place it is joined by a tram- 
way.] 

b. The next port at which the 
steamer stops af^er leaving Susa is 
Konastir, the Buspina of the Ro- 
mans, situated on a promontory about 
12 m. S.E. of Susa, with the little 
islands known as the Tonnara a stone's 
throw oflf the land. The Arab name 
is Misteer, It is built on the shore, a 
little S. of the extreme point of the. 
Cape. The fortifications are similar 
to those of other Tunisian towns, and 
the Kasbah, with its battlemented 
walls, and a lofty tower rising in the 
centre, is placed on the side nearest 
the sea. The port is small and of 
no great importance. There is good 
holding-ground about half a mile from 
the shore in 7^ fms., but the position 
is much exposed. In some respects, 
however, it is better than Susa, being 
sheltered from the N. and N.E. by 
the promontory. 

To the S.E. is an extensive spit of 
shallow and dry banks, extending 
10 m. from the coast, at the extremity 
of which are the Kuriat islands. 
Vessels should round the first of these, 
as the depth of water within them is 
insufficient for any but the smallest 
craft. The trade of Monastir is very 
inconsiderable, consisting chiefly of 
olive-oil. 

e. After leaving Monastir the steamer 
rounds Bas Dimas, the ancient Thap' 
8U8, celebrated for the decisive victory 
which Caesar won under its walls 
against Scipio and Juba I., and anchors 
in the aftenioon at Kahadia — a pic- 
turesque but dilapidated town, situated 
on a narrow promontory extending 
about a mile to the E. It has anchor- 
age on the N. and S. sides, according 
to the direction of the wind, but it is 
entirely exposed to the E. The south- 
ern one is that generally used, and 



vessels can lie there in 8 fms, water. 
Yachts may lie much closer in. 

This is the ancient Turris Hanni' 
halts, or country seat of Hannibal, 
whence he is said to have embarked 
after his flight from Carthage. The 
modern city, at one time the seaport 
of Kerouan, was built in 912 by Obeid* 
ulla el-Mahedi, a descendant of Ali, 
Khalifa of the West. The fortifica- 
tions were strengthened by Charles V., 
but that monarch, finding the place uu- 
tenable, subsequently destroyed them. 

At Bordj Arif, about 3 m. to the W., 
are the ruins of a very interesting 
Arab building, situated in a grove of 
ancient olive-trees. 

d. Leaving Mahadia, the steamer 
passes Salekta, the SyUectum of Pro- 
copius, the first stage of the march 
made by Belisarius from Caput Vada 
to Carthage. 

The landing-place of the Byzantine 
army was at the modern Kapoudidh, 
or Bas Khadidja, a low rocky point, 
1 1 m. S.E. of Ras Salekta, on which is 
built a remarkable tower, nearly 150 ft. 
high, which still serves as a post for a 
few soldiers. 

e. Here may be said to commence 
the extensive banks which surround 
the Kerkena Islands. The distance 
between them and the mainland is 
about 25 m., but the navigable channel 
is not more than a mile broad, and is 
the most dreaded part of the coast. 
It has lately been marked out by 
luminous buoys. Sailing-vessels going 
to Sfax had better round the islands 
altogether, giving them a wide berth. 

The Kerkenas were known to the 
ancients as the Oiroinae Insttlae. The 
two principal ones are Cherka or i2am- 
lah to the E., and Ghurha to the W. 
They are low, and covered with date 
and olive-trees. Cereals also are cul- 
tivated where the ground is not too 
sandy; but the inhabitants, of whom 
there are about 3000, live, to a great 
extent, on the produce of the sea, and 
by making mats, baskets, etc., from 
the alfa, which grows in abundance. 

f. At the S. of the channel is the 
town of SfaZi the ancient Taphroura^ 
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PROVINCE OF TRIPOLl.t 

12. Tripoli 

Tripoli is a proTince or vilayet of 
the Ottoman Empire, governed by a 
Valif or Governor-General, appointed 
by the Saltan. It extends along the 
coast from the island of Djerba to 
Tobrook, a little beyond the Bay of 
Bomba over 800 m., including all the 
territory between Tunis and Egypt. 
It extends southwards about 400 m., 
but its delimitation in this direction 
is rather indefinite. It may be said to 
comprise all the territory of Fezzan, 
the town of Ghadames, and the oasis 
of Ghat. Along the coast, and to 
about 70 m. inland, there are fertile 
tracts, but beyond this limit the 
country is for the most part a barren 
desert, interspersed at wide intervals 
with a few oases. The whole country, 
with the exception of the palm and 
olive-groves near the coast, and a part 
of the Cyrenaica, is treeless ; the line 
of coast flat and uninterestine, and 
almost entirely devoid of landmarks 
for the guidance of mariners. The 
population of the whole vilayet is from 
600,000 to 800,000. 

The harbour of Tripoli is formed 
by a long reef of rocks running out 
into the sea, in a N.E. direction, and 
by other reefs at some distance to the 
eastward of diese, all of which make 
a tolerably good shelter in ordinary 
weather. In the deepest part, how- 
ever, there is not more than 5 fms. of 
water. 

At the extremity of a rocky pro- 
jection to the northwards, forming 
part of the first-mentioned reef, are 
two batteries called the New and 

f Blaquiere. 'Letters from the Mediterra- 
nean/ 1813 : Tully, • Ten Years' Residence in 
Tripoli,* 1816 ; Lyon, • Narrative of Travel In 
Africa,* 1821 ; Beechey, ' Exploration of North 
Coast of Africa,' 1828 ; Play&ir, ' Travels in 
the Footsteps of Bruce,' 1878; Rae, 'The 
Ck>imtry of the Moor«,' 1878 ; PlavfUr, ' Biblic 
graphy of Tripoli and the Cyrenaica,' published 
by the B.G.S. in 1889. 



Spanish Forts, and on an isolated rock 
is a circular one called the French 
Fort, better known by its native name 
of Bordj Boo Ldlah, or " Fort of One 
Night," from a tradition that it was 
built in that space of time. It is now 
in ruins, and is used as a lazaretto. 

The reef of rocks extending from 
the New or Long Fort in a northerly 
direction, and forming a natural 
though imperfect breakwater to the 
harbour, is partly above and partly 
under water. Small vessels can enter 
through these rocks in some places, but 
those drawing more than 8 ft. have to 
go round the reef, and pass between 
two iron buoys marking the channel 
leading into the harbour. The depth 
nowhere exceeds 22 ft As there are 
sandbanks in the way, vessels cannot 
tack here; the channel, therefore, is 
only practicable for sailing-vessels 
with a foir wind. Vessels drawing 
more than 18 ft. should anchor out- 
side, to the N. of the Long Fort. 
During the summer months strong 
easterly breezes prevail along the 
coast from midday till sunset, after 
which they gradually ^1 and change 
to S.E. These winds are not accom- 
panied by a high sea, and do not 
extend farther out than 40 m. 

During the latterhalf of the autumn 
and winter, W. and N.W. winds pre- 
vail, usually accompanied by heavy 
chopping seas, rendering all tl^ bays 
and harbours along the coast, including 
Tripoli, unsafe anchorages. AH heavy 
weather comes from W. and N.W., 
tending to veer round sometimes to N. 
and N.E. In winter, ships are not 
unfrequently driven from their anchors 
and wrecked in the harbour; yachts 
should therefore carefully avoid this 
coast between the months of October 
and April. 

On an angle of the rampart, on the 
summit of the Easbah, at the western 
extremity of the town, is a revolving 
light with a flash every mintite ; it is 
115 ft. above the sea, and should be 
visible at 18 m. 

There is very little Sport to be had 
in the district of Tripoli. A few hares 
and red-legged partridges are to be 
had in the hills, and sand-grouse and 
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numbers and of excellent qoality. 
Ostrich feathers, ivory and gold dast 
are brought by Ghadamsee merchants 
from the interior, but by far the most 
important item of export is alfisi or 
esparto grass, which continues to be in 
great demand : the collection and pre- 
paration of this fibre afibrds occupation 
to the major part of the inhabitants, and 
the profits from it now render them 
almost independent of the com crops, 
the &ilure of which used to produce so 
much want and misery. 



The Bedouins bear the reputation of 
being tolerably obliging and hospit- 
able. 

In former days the sea-passage 
across this bay was considered as being 
attended by all sorts of terrors — of 
course without the slightest founda- 
tion; during the greater part of the 
year the winds are westerly, so that 
vessels going eastwards will find the 
voyage easy and pleasant, with plenty 
of sea room. 



13. Fbom Tripoli to Bengazi. 

About 53 m. to the E. of Tripoli is 
Lebda, the ancient LeptU Magna, It 
must always be a matter of surprise 
why the former was chosen as capital 
of the district in preference to the 
latter, which seems to unite in one 
beautiful spot all the advantages of 
plenty, convenience and security. The 
ruins of the city are still of consider- 
able extent, but year by year they 
are becoming less, owing to the depre- 
dations of Maltese and others, who 
eagerly search for marble columns to 
be exported for the vilest uses, such as 
mortars and oil-mills. 

Beyond this is Cape Mesurata, the 
eastern boundary oi the cultivated 
districts, where they terminate on the 
margin of the Syrtis. 

The town is of some importance; 
the gardens round produce dates and 
olives in abundance, and in good 
seasons cereals are also exported. To 
the W. are numerous villages and rich 
tracts of com land, to the E. a tenant- 
less and desolate waste, without a 
single object, as far as the eye can 
range, rising above the level of the 
sand. 

There is no steam communication 
across the Syrtis Magna, and assuredly 
no temptation for the ordinary travel- 
ler along its desert and inhospitable 
shores, where there is not a single in- 
habited town or village, and not more 
than one tree visible in 400 miles ; the 
country is not entirely uninteresting, 
but the journey will require little short 
of a month, including occasional halts. 



14. EXOUBSION IK THB CYBENAICA. 

On the opposite side is the large 
promontory of Barea, which bears a 
striking contrast to the countries on 
either side of it Instead of a sandy 
or rocky waste, with a few rare oases, 
it consists of a succession of wooded 
hills and smiling prairies, well watered 
by rain and perennial springs; the 
climate is healthy, and cool even during 
the summer months, and the moist 
sea breezes blowing over it protect 
the country from the devastating wind 
of the desert. 

This district, first called the Cyren- 
aica, or country of Gyrene, comprised 
the Greek cities of Barca, Teuchira, 
Hesperis, and ApoUonia, the port of 
Gyrene. Under the Ptolemies, Hes- 
peris became Berenice, the modem 
Bengazi ; Teuchira was called Arnnd, 
the modem Tauera, and Barca was en- 
tirely eclipsed by its port, which was 
raised into a city by the name of 
Ptolemais^ the modem Tolemeta. The 
country was at that time called the 
Pentapolis, from the five cities above 
mentioned. 

The capital of this district, Cjrrene, 
the most important Hellenic city in 
Africa, was founded B.C. 1631, by a 
colony ft'om Thera {Snntorin) under 
Battus, a noble of that island, in 
obedience to a Delphic oracle. The 
Greek settlers were from the very first 
on terms of friendship with the native 
Libyans, and the two races coalesced 
in a much greater manner than was 
common in such cases. The dynasty 

• of the Battiadse lasted for the greater 

• part of two centuries. A republic 
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It was in the neighbourhood of this 
city that ancient authors placed the 
river Lethe, and there are several sub- 
terranean caves in the vicinity, full 
of water and of considerable extent, 
which may have given rise to the de- 
scription of Lucan : — 

"Here Lethe's streams flrom secret springs 
below 
Rise to the light ; here heavily and slow. 
The silent, dull, forgetful waters flow." f 

The site which is usually pointed out 
is about 5 m. from Bengazi, and 1 m. 
from the Garden of Osman, conjectured 
to have been that of the Hesperides. 
It is situated in an abrupt ravine, 
called the Johh^ 100 ft. deep, with a 
dark-looking cavern at the bottom. 
At the entrance it is low and narrow, 
but after descending a few yards it 
suddenly expands to a height of 15 
and a width of 40 ft. At the bottom 
extends a large sheet of water which 
cannot be explored without a boat, 
and which probably never has been 
explored. 

The Gkirden of the Hesperides, some- 
times placed here, is probably a beau- 
tiful valley near the coast, N.W. of 
Cyrene at Balagrse. 






Excursion in the Ctrenaica. 

The only inducement for the traveller 
to visit this coast at all, is to explore 
the wonderful Greek remains, and the 
lovely scenery at Cyrene. Very few 
ever attempt it ; yet with a yacht, and 
in the summer months, the expedition 
is by no means a difficult, and certainly 
a most enjoyable one. It is not how- 
ever devoid of danger. The German 
scientific expedition, led by the cele- 
brated traveller Dr.G. Rohlfs in 1879, 
was plundered, and the members 
barely escaped with their lives. Yacht- 
ing along the coast, however, and 
visiting the various places of interest, 
would not be difficulty Some of the 

t Rowe's * Lucan.' b. ix. p. 209. 

X The author has had the honour to receive 
from the Archduke Luis Salvador of Austria a 
magnificent volume containing the narrative 
of Just such a yachting voyage as he here 
recommends, along the coast or the Cyrenaica, 
the Syrtis. Tripoli, and Tunis^ written and 
copiously illustrated by that distinguished 



scenery on this coast is exceedingly 
fine. If the traveller is not content 
with this, and is determined to travel 
in the interior, he had better make 
Bengazi his base of operations, and 
send on his yacht to wait his arrival 
at Dema, or he might send on his 
horses, etc., to Taucra or Ptolemeta 
and disembark there. The best course, 
however, will be most surely indicated 
to him by the British Consul at Bengazi, 
who will gladly aid him in procuring 
the necessary means of transport. He 
should provide himself beforehand 
with a tent, and everything else that 
may be necessary. 

b. First and Second days. — The road 
from Bengazi to Teuchira and Ptole- 
meta lies through a very fertile and 
beautiful country, though a small 
portion only of it is cultivated; the 
mountains gradually approach the 
coast, the width of the plain being 
12 miles at Bengazi, but not more than 
1 m. at Ptolemeta. 

The distance to Teuohira, the 
modern Tauera, is about 38 m. It is 
close to the sea, and about 3 m. from 
the foot of the mountains. The only 
ruin of any interest is the city wall, 
restored by the Byzantines, which 
has a circuit of nearly 1^ m. and is 



strengthened by twen^-six quadran- 
gular towers. 

This could never have been a port, 
as it afibrds no protection whatever to 
vessels. 

0. Third day. — ^To Ptolemeta, or 
Tolmeitaj the port of Barca, 25 m. or 
7J hrs., over a very feir road, follow- 
ing the line of the shore the whole 
way. 

The position of the town was well 
chosen. In front was the sea, and on 
either side a ravine along which are 
still seen traces of fortification, while 
the only passes from which it could be 
approached from the mountains are 



traveller. This voyage is well worthy of imi- 
tation. Unfortunately the narrative of it is 
inaccessible to the general public, being minted 
only for private circulation. Its title is ' Yacht- 
Reise in den Syrten,' 1873. 
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magnificence of its actual remains. 
For further particulars he must con- 
sult the authorities before mentioned. 
The journey from Cyrene to Dema 
may be made in two days, spending 
the night at Beit Thama, where is a 
spring of fresh water, near the remains 
of an ancient fort. The road is 
exceedingly steep and difficult even 
for horses, and the travellers will 
frequently have to alight and lead 
them by their bridle. The distance 
from Cyrene is about 50 m., and oc- 
cupies 18 hrs.' actual riding. 

6. Dema is situated at the north of 
a large ravine, and is built on a low 
point of land running out from the 
foot of a range of barren mountains 
distant about a mile from the coast. 
It is on the site of the ancient Darnis, 
but there are no buildings remaining 
deserving of notice. The houses are 
better than those of Bengazi, and they 



are surrounded by gardens yielding an 
abundance of fruit, while a delightful 
stream of water gushes out from the 
rock above the town. What is called 
the port affords some protection for 
small vessels, with the wind fl'om the 
N.W. to S.E., but even these cannot 
remain with a northerly or N.E. wind. 

Near the Marabout on Ras Boahsah, 
about } m. W. of the anchorage, is a 
revolving light with a flash every 
minute, elevated 92 ft. above the sea, 
and visible 15 m. 

There is nothing whatever to in- 
terest the traveller between this point 
and Alexandria. This desert and in- 
hospitable country was the ancient 
Marmarica, whose territory extended 
inland as far as the celebrated Oasis 
of Jupiter Ammon. Near this is 
Djerboub, the abode of the celebrated 
Sheikh Es-Senousi, the head of one 
of the most important Mohammedan 
confraternities in Africa. 
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ship and its contents had been named, 
was abandoned by its tug in the Bay 
of Biscay. It was found, however, 
after some days, and taken into Ferrol, 
whence it was safely towed to London 
in January 1878, and in October of 
the same year was successfully put up 
on the Thames Embankment. 

Some may be of opinion that it 
would have been a more noble monu- 
ment to England had this buried 
obelisk been re-erected beside its 
fellow on its native soil ; but few will 
hesitate to stamp as sacrilege the 
removal of the remaining one from the 
place where it had so long stood, and 
its transport to the United States, to 
the government of which it was pre- 
sented by Ismail Pasha. It was erected 
in Central Park at New York on 
January 22, 1881. 

Not the least remarkable of the 
remains of ancient Alexandria are the 
Oistems constructed for storing the 
water brought into the city by the 
Canopic branch of the Nile ; many of 
them remain perfect to the present 
day. They are no longer used, but 
several of them were cleaned out and 
filled for the supply of the garrison 
and inhabitants during the revolution 
of 1882. 

The Mahmoudieh Canal, which con- 
nects Alexandria with the Nile, was 
begun by Mohammed AH in I8l9, 
and opened on January 20, ;1820. The 
cost is said to have been 30(),0OOZ., and 
250,000 men were employed a year in 
digging it, of whom 20,000 perished 
by accident, hunger and plague. The 
right bank for some distance is lined 
with houses and gardens of the wealthy 
inhabitants, and is the fashionable 
afternoon promenade. The gardens of 
Moharrem Bey and the Villa Pastr^ 
are open to the public, and a band 
plays here on Sundays and Fridays. 

The so-called Baths of Cleopatra 
and the Catacombs are worthy of a 
visit : the former are about 5 m. from 
the city, and are merely excavations, 
perhaps tombs, at the water's edge; 
the latter are a little farther on. 
Their extent is remarkable, and one of 
the chambers is exceedingly elegant. 



having a Doric entablature and mould- 
ings in better taste than is to be found 
in any other part of Egypt. It is 
advisable to take candles and a rope. 

Close to these are the Quarries of 
Mex, and an excellent hotel and sea 
baths, known as St. Stephano, to 
which trains run regularly. 

The traveller should visit the Ar- 
senal and Palace of Bas et-Tln, and 
the site of the ancient Pharos. The 
second was built by Mohammed Ali, 
who died in it in 1849. 

A pleasant afternoon's excursion 
may be made to Bamleh, either by rail 
or road. Nearly all the British resi- 
dents live here, as it is healthier and 
cooler in summer than Alexandria. 
There are two very decent Hotels, the 
Beau i^^'ow and the Miramar. Trains 
leave the station near the obelisk 
every hour, and return from Ramleh 
at the half hour. A branch line is in 
contemplation to serve that part of 
Ramleh between the present line and 
the sea ; if this be carried out, there 
will be half-hourly trains from Alex- 
andria as far as Bulkeley station. The 
train should be left at the second 
station from Alexandria, for the pur- 
pose of visiting the Roman camp, and 
the site of the battle of Alexandria, 
where the French were defeated and 
Abercromby fell. This neighbour- 
hood, once a sandy plain, as its name 
implies, is now covered with European 
villas, many of them occupied by 
English officials. 

At about 3 m. from Alexandria the 
train stops by signal at an abandoned 
palace of the Khedive near the tomb 
of an Arab santon, 8idi Oaber: into 
this sanctuary Sir R. Abercromby 
was carried when he was wounded at 
the battle of Alexandria in 1801 ; he 
was afterwards taken on board ship, 
where he died. In the neighbourhood 
of this tomb there was very hard 
fighting, and also in th'at of Bulkeley 
Station, near a well mentioned in 
Col. Wilson's work on the British 
Expedition to Egypt. Between Alex- 
andria and Sidi Gaber Stat, may be 
seen the remains of the earthworks 
erected by the French. 

There is very little to detain tl 
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There is also an ice-manufactory, 
turning out good, clear, solid ice. 

The traveller is able to purchase at 
the general stores most articles re- 
quisite for a voyage, but of course at 
higher prices than in England. 

Several hotels afford accommodation, 
whilst caf^s of all descriptions abound, 
from the music-hall, with its orchestra 
of Austrian musicians, to the more 
humble grog-shop, where poor Jack is 
not unfrequently robbed of his money 
and brains by his universal enemy the 
Land Shark. 

The harbour of Fort Said is capable 
of holding about 50 large steamers, 
besides a considerable number of 
coasting craft, for whose accommoda- 
tion three creeks or bays have been 
formed on the African shore. 

When the harbour is pretty full of 
vessels of various nationalities, the 
town presents a curious and animated 
appearance : seamen, soldiers, Arabs, 
pilgrims, Nubians, and even Chinese, 
may be seen passing through the 
streets, mixed up with representatives 
of nearly every European nation. 

Sportsmen detained here, awaiting 
steamers, may pass the time pleasantly 
during the winter months, when water- 
fowl of all kinds abound. The 
number of ducks, geese, pelicans, 
flamingoes, &c., in the lake, is in- 
credible. In September and October 
flights of quail arrive from the north- 
ward, 'and a good bag may easily be 
made. 

Expeditions by boat may also be 
made to the ruins of Thenesus and 
Pdusium; the latter is about 17 m. 
distant. 



17. The Suez Canal. 

Towards the close of the last century 
Napoleon Buonaparte, who at that time 
commanded the French Expeditionary 
Army in Egypt, caused a survey of the 
Isthmus of Suez to be made, with a 
view of joining the waters of the 
Mediterranean and the Red Seas by 
means of a canal; but the French 
evacuated the country before the re- 
port of the surveyors — M. Lep^re, an 



eminent engineer, being in charge of 
the survey — had been made. 

Monsieur Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
the founder of the existing Canal 
Maritime de Suez, was employed at 
one time in the French Consular 
Service at Alexandria. Being per- 
suaded of the feasibility of uniting the 
two seas by a navigable channel, he 
obtained from the Viceroy of Egypt, 
Said Pasha, in November 1854, an Act 
of Concession empowering him to con- 
struct a canal under specified condi- 
tions. In 1855 MM< Mougel Bey and 
Linaut Bey drew up a plan, proposing 
to excavate it between Pelusium and 
Suez, passing through Lakes Menzaleh, 
Ballah and Timsah, and the Bitter 
Lakes, which trace was in the main 
adopted; but the Mediterranean en- 
trance was changed to about 17 m. to 
the W. of Pelusium, where Port Said 
now stands, as there was a greater 
depth of water in the sea at that 
point. A fresh-water canal was also 
excavated from the Nile near Cairo, 
to Lake Timsah, with branches to Suez 
and Port Said. 

In 1856 the Concession was modified 
and renewed. Subscriptions were 
opened in 1858, the capital to consist 
of 8,000,000/. in 20/. shares. The 
greater part of this sum having been 
taken up, the Viceroy took the re- 
mainder, amounting to 3,500,000/. 
More money was subsequently re- 
quired, and by 1867 about 17,000,000/. 
had actually been raised. The Vice- 
roy's shares have since been purchased 
by the British Government. 

On the 25th April, 1859, the work 
was solemnly inaugurated. One of 
the stipulations of the Act of Conces- 
sion was to the effect that the Egyp- 
tian Government was to supply la- 
bourers, who were to be fed and paid 
at a low rate. They were taken com- 
pulsorily in monthly gangs of 20,000. 
On the accession of Ismail Pasha, he 
put a stop to this ; partly on account 
of the drain on the population, and 
partly owing to remonstrances ad- 
dressed to the Sublime Porte by foreign 
powers. 

The enterprising originators of the 
canal were quite equal to the occasion 
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the boulevards. The Khedive has a 
palace here, which he never occupies ; 
M. de Lesseps has a pretty Swiss 
cottage near the landing-place, and 
several of the Canal Company's chief 
officials live in the town, which has 
a population of 3000. There is com- 
munication by the fresh-water canal 
with Cairo, and the chief cotton marts 
of Zagazig, Mansonra, ^c. In fact, 
with the maritime canal from Ismailia 
to the Red Sea, and this one to Cairo, 
we have almost a reproduction of 
Pharaoh-Necho*8 celebrated canal of 
antiquity. The waterworks supplying 
the stations between this and Port 
Said are worthy of a visit, and are 
surrounded by beautiful gardens. 

Trains from and to Cairo, Alexan- 
dria and Suez pass here. There are 
several hotels where a day or two may 
be spent in tolerable comfort, and there 
is fairly good shooting in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Passing through Lake Timsah^ 
about 5 m. long, the canal passes in 
a southerly direction by Serapeum 
(so called from remains having been 
found of a temple of Serapis), and 
about this point it is by some writers 
supposed that the ancient city of 
Heropolis existed) to the Great Bitter 
Lake, where there is a siding, kil. 
95. 

The Great Bitter Lake is traversed 
in its length, about 15 m., by the 
canal, the channel being dredged at 
each end until deep water is reached. 
At each entrance of the channel, north 
and south, a lighthouse is placed. 

Between this and the smaller of the 



Bitter Lakes is the Gare de Babiet, 
then the small lake is passed, and the 
Seuil de Chalouf, which with the plain 
of Suez separates the lakes from the 
shore of the Red Sea. In this part of 
the canal there are three sidings. The 
view is desert and monotonous in 
every direction. At its entrance to 
the Red Sea a breakwater, about 
half a mile long, running out from 
the eastern shore, protects the entrance 
of the canal from the southerly winds 
and the effects of the tide. 

The site of the passage of the Israel- 
ites through the Red Sea is supposed 
to have been near the Lesser Bitter 
Lake or some distance N. of Suez, 
where an arm of the sea stretched in 
this direction. 

The navigation of the Suez Canal is 
yearly rendered more easy by the con- 
struction of additional sidings, and 
especially by the new regulation which 
came into force on the 1st of March 
1887. All vessels provided with elec- 
tric light are now permitted to navi- 
gate the canal by night. During 1888 
the number of vessels which availed 
themselves of this privilege was 1611. 
This has materially shortened the 
time of transit generally ; in 1 886 the 
average time was 36 hrs., now it is 
only 31 hrs. 15 min. ; while the time 
occupied by vessels having electric 
light is 22 hrs. One steam yacht 
actually did it in 1888 in 13 hrs. 
53 min. 

The following statement shows the 
increase of navigation through the 
Canal in 1888 as compared with the 
year 1876. 



Ybab. 


No. of 
Vessels, 
British. 


Net Tonnage, 
British. 


No. of 
Vessels, 
Foreign. 


Net Tonnage, 
Foreign. 


Total 

Numher of 

Vessels. 


Total Net 
Tonnage. 


1876 

1888 


1092 
2619 


1,578,233 
5,224,842 


369 
821 


517,637 
1,412,220 


1461 
3440 


2,095,870 
6,637,070 



At Sues the Egyptian Government 
possesses a dry dock capable of taking 
large steamers. The town, which lies 



some 3 m. from the Suez Canal anchor- 
age, contains but little to interest ' 
traveller. The railway station is 
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should be taken not to interfere with 
the members of other churches re- 
presented at Jerusalem, and more 
especially with the " Orthodox Church 
of the East];" and further that all Ger- 
man (Lutheran) congregations should 
be under the care of German clergymen 
ordained by the bishop, and subject to 
his jurisdiction. To provide an en- 
dowment, the King of Prussia gave the 
large sum of 15,0002., the annual in- 
terest of which, amounting to 6()0Z., 
with 600/. more raised in England, 
constituted the bishop's income. Ac- 
cordingly, in the autumn of 1841 
Michael Solomon Alexander, a Jewish 
proselyte^ was consecrated first bishop 
of the United Church of England 
and Ireland in Jerusalem. He died 
in 1845, and was succeeded by the 
Rt. Rev. Samuel Gobat, formerly mis- 
sionary in Abyssinia. He died in the 
spring of 1879, and was succeeded by 
the Rev. Dr. Barclay, who died in 
October 1881. After the death of 
Bishop Barclay the German Govern- 
ment withdrew from the agreement 
and no appointment of a successor was 
made till the year 1887, when the 
Right Rev. Dr. Blyth was nominated 
by England alone. 

In 1842 the foundation-stone of the 
new church was laid by Bishop Alex- 
ander. The work continued to advance 
till January 1843, when the Turkish 
authorities interfered, insisting that if 
a church were erected it must be at- 
tached to and dependent on a consulate. 
Such were the degrading conditions 
imposed by the Sultan upon England, 
though only two years previously he 
had been indebted to English arms 
for the whole of Syria. 

Jerusalem is called by the Arabs 
El-Kuds (the holy), or Beit d-Mukdis 
(the holy house). It stands on the 
summit of a mountain ridse between 
two valleys, in one of which flows the 
Kidron, the other is the valley of 
Hinn&m. The ridge itself is divided 
into two portions by another valley, 
the Tyropsean ; the western portion is 
the larger and loftier, and is Uie Mottnt 
Zion of Scripture ; that on the E. is 
Moriah, Beyond, on the E., is the 
triple-topped Mount of Olives, its ter- 



raced sides rising steeply from the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat. On the S. 
is the so-called Hill of Evil Counsel, 
overhanging Hinnom. 

Jerusalem is surrounded by the old 
and picturesque walls built by Sultan 
Suleiman in 1542, from the ruins of 
those of the middle ages. The form 
of the city is irregular, but four sides 
can be made out, facing the cardinal 
points. There are 5 gates, two on the 
S. and one near the centre of each 
other side. They are as follows: — 

1. Bab eUKhalil or ** Hebron Gate," 
called by Europeans the *' Jaffa Gate." 

2. Bdbet'Amud, "Gate of the Column" 
or ** Damascus Gate.'' 3. Bab el-Asbai 
"Gate of the Tribes," called by the 
Christians Bab 8itU Mariamy " Gate 
of my Lady Mary" or of "St. Stephen." 
4. Bab d-Mugharibeh, " Gate of the 
West Africans," sometimes called the 
"Dung Gate," and 5. Bab en-Nehi 
Daood, " Gate of the Prophet David,' 
or " Zion Gate." There are two more 
walled up, one of which, in the eastern 
wall of the Haram, is die well-known 
" Golden Gate." 

The streets are narrow and ill- 
paved : one leads from the Jaffa Gate to 
the principal entrance of the Haram ; 
another traverses the city from the 
Damascus Gate and terminates a little 
to the E. of the Zion Gate. These 
divide the city into four quarters. The 
N.E. is the Mohammedan quarter, 
the N.W. that of the Christians, the 
S.W. the Armenian, and the S.E. the 
Jewish. 

The Haram constitutes a quarter in 
itself almost equal to one-fourth of the 
city, and beautiful as it is spacious, 
alike the pride and ornament of the 
city, worthy of its name El-Haram 
esh'Sherif, " The Noble Sanctuary." 

Climate. — The climate is on the 
whole good, but it might be much im- 
proved by a proper attention to clean- 
liness. Filth of all kinds is thrown 
out and left to decay, there is little 
or no sewerage, and the numerpus 
cisterns for catching rain-water are 
allowed to become stagnant and foul. 

The rains begin about the end of 
October. Snow often falls in January 
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in his work, 'The Temple or the 
Tomb.' 

*' The typical example of the latter 
class (circular churches with wooden 
roofs) is the church which Constantine 
erected over what he believed to be 
the Holy Sepulchre of Christ at Jeru- 
salem. This building is now known to 
the Moslem world as the Dome of the 
Bock, by Western Christians it is called 
the Mosque of Omar, In reality it is a 
nearly unaltered Christian building of 
the 4th century. As such its interest 
to the Christian, in marking what to 
him is one of the most sacred spots in 
the whole world is, or ought to be, 
immense. It is equally important to 
the archaeologist as being the earliest 
important ch. of its class erected wholly 
for Christian purposes, while it is even 
of more value to the architect from 
being one of the most beautiful build- 
ings in the whole world. In dimen- 
sions it is surpassed by many, being an 
octagon of only 160 feet in diameter, 
but in richness of materials there are 
few that can be compared with it Its 
pillars are of marble of the most pre- 
cious kinds, and either belonged to the 
temple of Herod or to that erected by 
Hadrian in honour of Jupiter, on the 
same spot. Its mosaics are complete 
though very much altered in design by 
its present possessors, who have added 
painted glass in the windows, of patterns 
more beautiful and colours more ex- 
quisite than any to be found in our 
"northern Cathedrals. The design of 
this church is also singularly appro- 
priate to the purpose for which it was 
erected. The Emperor's orders were, 
'that a House of Prayer should be 
erected round the Saviour's tomb on a 
scale of rich and lavish magnificence, 
which may surpass all other in beauty, 
and the details of the building be such 
that the finest structure in any city of 
my empire may be excelled by diis.' 
No orders were ever more literally or 
more successfully obeyed. The details 
still retain much of the classical pu- 
rity and elegance, but combined with 
something of mediaeval variety and 
richness : and the effect produced 
by the whole is quite unrivalled 



by any other known building of its 
class. 

This building, called by William of 
Tyre Templum Domini^ was assigned 
by Baldwin II. to a new military 
order, who took the name of Knights 
Templars. These, in building their 
round churches in the West, did not 
seek to imitate the Holy Sepulchre, 
but their own house, the Dome of the 
Rock, the representation of which was 
on the seal of the order. 

The rock stands 4 ft. 9^ in. above 
the marble pavement at its highest 
point, and one foot at its lowest ; it 
bears the marks of hard treatment and 
rough chiselling. On the western side 
it.is cut down in 3 steps, and on the 
northern side in an irregular shape. 
At the S.W. corner is shown the 
"footprint of Mohammed," where 
the Prophet's foot last touched the 
earth, and near it the ** hand-print 
of Gabriel," where the angel seized 
the rock as it was rising with the 
Prophet ! 

The Mosque of El - Aksa.— This 
mosque stands near the S.W. comer of 
the Haram. It has been universally 
regarded by Oriental Christians and 
Frank Catholics as a ch. of the Virgin. 
The original structure has been, no 
doubt, much modified by Moham- 
medan architects ; but its form of a 
basilica, its cruciform plan, and the 
existence of certain ancient remains, 
prove that it was preceded by a 
Christian church whose ruins served 
as the kernel of the mosque. 

It was rebuilt by the third Caliph 
of the house of Abbas. On the capture 
of the city by the Crusaders it again 
became a Christian temple, and a part 
of it was occupied by the Kings of 
Jerusalem. It was the Templmn SakL- 
monis of William of Tyre. It was 
subsequently remodelled by Saladin. 

In ihe interior four styles of capitals 
are noticed ; those on the thick stunted 
columns forming the centre aisle, which 
are heavy and of bad design ; those of 
the columns under the dome, which 
are of the Corinthian order, and simi- 
lar to those in the ** Dome of the Bock ; " 
thoseon the pillars forming the western 
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cutting off the seaitcircular ap»e and 
half the presbyter;. The hisli iltBr 
;i5) BisDds ID the centre of ibempM^ 
vith the pBtrinrcb'i throne ( 1 6) behind 
It. The choral seats Btill remaib on 
■acU side, bet«i;«a tba piert. Beude 
Lhe S.E. pier of the lantern is plae«d 
the tsaf of the patmareh of Jeninlem 
[17); and at the opponle ooe are 
:tuura for snch of the o^ier patriareha 
1* niaji be preaent (18). Beneath the 
;eatre of the lantern ii a circle of 
marble pavement, oo which etandl a 
ihort mBitle column (19), (aid by a 
tradition as old as the Sth cent Ri Biark 
the eenirv of Die eartht 

The Aiile encircka the ch., com- 
Banicating on each aide with the 
traoseptt and Botouda, and forming 
the ntiutl proceaikia-path of RiMiian- 
esqne baildings. 

BetamiDg to Ibis aiile bj the door 
opposite the priEon, ve resume our 
«alk. We soon cutie to a little apse 
on the leR (20), with an altar dedi' 
caled to St. Longinos the centurion, 
who, according to the Gospel of Nico^ 
demuB, pierced the aide of OUT Saviour. 
In this place, it is said, was once pre- 
served the eilla which Pilate affixed 
to the cross. It has been removed to 
Borne, where it maj be seen la tbe ch. 
of Santa Crocs io Gertualemme. A. 
few paces &rther, at the E. end of the 
building, is (HI) the "Chapel of the 
Diyision of tbe Vestments j" being 
built, according to tradition, over the 
Epot where tbe soldiers divided the 
raiment of Cbrist. A fuw feet aoUh- 
waid is a door leading to tbe 

Chapel <if fieJeiw.— We descend » 
flight of Btena, aid enter the Uon 
strUiiDg building connected with tha 
ChoTch of tbe Sepulchre. It is IS ft 
below tbe level of the Botnndai and 
measures Si it by i3, betCg divided 
into nave and aUlea b; two columna 
on each side, sopporting a groined roof .- 
In the centre of the roof is a cupola, 
having four wiodowi, tbe oulf ligbta 
of the chap«L Tbe arebitecture i> 
massive and crjptlilce ; tbe oolamna 
are dwarf, with oa^tali of early Bjnn- 
line ctnraoMr. At tba •aftanr end of 
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ornamental edges — supported on four 
dwarf twisted columns, resting on a 
plinth of marble. On tiie sloping 
surface was the following inscrip- 
tion: — 

Hie jaoet inolytus 

Dux Godefridus dc BqIi'oii. 

Qui totam istam Temm 

AcqvifllTit Coltoi Ohristiano : 

Gi^us AnimanipietcuniChristo. Amen. 

The tomb of Baldwin, his brother wpd 
successor on the throne, stood of^KMite 
on the rt hand of the door. BoUi were 
defaced by the Chariasmians in 1244 ; 
and subsequently by the fiinatical 
Greeks, because they commemorated 
Latin princes. When the church was 
restored In 1810 they were wholly 
destroyed. These sites are in a vesti- 
bule — passing which we are shown the 
Tomb of Me&htzedeh ! 

The Holy Fire,— A. description of 
the Church of the Sepulchre could 
hardly be considered complete with- 
out some account of the miracle of 
the Holy Fire. On the Easter Eve of 
each year it is affirmed that a flame 
descends from heaven into the Holy 
Sepulchre, kindling all the lamps and 
candles there. The Greek patriarch 
or his representative enters the tomb 
at the prescribed time ; and the fire 
soon appearing is given out to the 
excited multitude through a hole in 
the northern walL The origin of this 
extraordinary scene is involved in 
mystery. Busebius tells a singular 
legend of the transubstantiation of 
water into oil for the use of the lamps 
on Easter Eve in Jerusalem; but in 
the 9th cent, it began to be believed 
that an angel came and lighted the 
lamps which hung over the Sepul- 
chre. 

Originally all the churches partook 
in the ceremony of the Holy Fire, but 
one by one they have fallen away. 
And unless they are greatly mis- 
represented, the enlightened members 
of the Greek Church would gladly dis- 
continue the ceremony, could they 
venture on such a shock as this step 
would give to the devotion and fiiith of 
the thousands who yearly come far and 



near, over land and sea, for this sole 
object. 

Hospital of St. John. — On the op- 
posite side of the narrow street that 
runs eastward past the Church of the* 
Sepulchre stands a picturesqae GU>thic 
gateway, once the principu entnuioe 
to the Palace of the Order of St J<Ad. 
This interesting building is now the 
property of Prussia, and has lately 
been cleared of rubbish and thoroughly 
explored. 

The Greek Oonyent of OomtAatine 
stands on the W. side of the Church of 
the Sepulchre, with which an arched 
passage over Christian Street connects 
It. It is the official residence of the 
Greek patriarch. 

The Latin Ckmvemt of 0t. Salvador 
stands on very high ground near the 
N.W. angle of the city. It formerly 
belonged to the C^rgians, but was 
bought and enlarged by the Latins, 
about A.D. 1591, when they were 
driven out of the Ccenaculum. The 
church is dedicafted to St. John the 
Divine, and is frequented bv such of 
the native inhabitants and foreign 
residents as conform to the Latin 
ritual. The Gasa Nttova is the hos* 
telry of the convent, in which pil- 
grims, without respect to ihith, mre 
permitted to sojourn for a fbrtnight. 

The ArmeniaA Ckmvent is the 
largest in the city, and its buildings 
the most commodious and comfort* 
able. It formerly belonsed to the 
Georgians, who founded it m tiie llth 
cent ; the church occupies the trtL" 
ditional site of St James's martyrdom. 

The Church of St James is, with 
the exception of that of the Sepul- 
chre, the largest in the city. In the 
richness of its decorations and sacred 
vestments it is unequalled ; but every- 
thing is tawdry and in the worst style 
of Oriental barbarism. 

The Syrian CtonTtnt of St. Mark is 
in a narrow street en the north-eastern 
side of Zion, and is one of the oldett 
fai Jemsalen. It is rei^eeted by all 
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One or two milks around Jerusalem 
will enable Uie traTeller to see all the 
most important objects of interest, but 
to study them as they deserve to be 
studied much more time will be 
necessary. Every step is holy ground 
and refdete with associations of Pro^ 
pbets and Apostles, and One greater 
than all. 

He may commence his excursions at 
St. Stephen's Gate, ontnde of which is 
the traditional scene of that Saint's 
martyrdom. Descending the Valley of 
Jeboshaphat or of the Kidion, and 
crossing the bridge, he sees on his L 
the Chi^ and 'amb ot the Virgin, 
a low bnildiuff standing on the N. 
side of a Gred^ court Ehitering the 
door, he descends a broad staircase of 
60 steps to the gloomy chapel, whic^ 
seems to have been excavated in the 
rock. On the right hand in descend- 
ing are pointed out the. Tombs of 
Joathim and Anna. Close to It is the 
Orotto of the Agony, a dark and ir- 
regular cave. 

Just beyond the i bridge, to the S. 
of the preceding, is a smaU enclosure, 
tiie reputed Qethsemane, within which 
are several venerable olive-trees, its 
chief attvactioQ. 

Between these two holy places 
passes the ancient road to the top uf 
Olivet. On reaching the summit, 
within the little viUage of Kefr et- 
Tur, is the Ohnroh of the Aaoenaion, 
a modem chapel covering the sup- 
posed spot whence our Lord ascended 
to heaven. It is connected with a 
mosque and is in charge of a Dervish. 
The imprint of the ^vicar's foot is 
even pomted out Although the tra- 
dition regarding this spot is one of the 
oldest connected with this holy ci^, 
yet it does not fulfil the description m 
Scripture, '* And He led them out as 

vFAR AS TO BeTHAMT." 

Passing the sununit, the wide 
panorama eastward opens before him, 
extending as fsr as the valley of the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea. A short 
walk thence takes him to Bethany, 
now ElrAtariyeht a poor village 
situated on*the eastern slope of Olivet, 
about \^ m. distant from Jerusalem. 
The sites of all the sacred iucidentB 



I connected with it are of ooiirse pointed 
out; the house of ^mon, that of 
Martha and Blary, and the tomb of 
Lasams. 

Ketracing his steps and descending 
the Mount of Olives a little fiurther to 
the S., he reaches the Tombs of the 
Srephets. Through a long descend- 
ing ^lery the fint part of which is 
windmg, he enters a circular chamber 
24 ft in diameter and ID ft high, 
having a hole in its roof, tiirough 
which an entrance may be a^ 
obtained. From this chamber 2 
parallel galleries, 10 ft high and 5 
wide, are carried southwards through 
the rock for abont 60 ft ; a thud 
diverges S.E., extending 40 ft They 
are connected by 2 cross-galleiies in 
concentric curves, one at their extreme 
end, the other in the middle. The 
outer one is 115 ft. limg, and has a 
range of 30 loculi on the level of its 
floor, radiating outwards. Two small 
chambers wiui similar loculi also 
open into it. 

M. Ganneau discovered, under the 
plaster which covers the walls, a 
number of Greek inscriptions* The 
greater part of them are prc^r namei, 
with the usual formulae,/* Here lieth,*' 
and '* Courage I none is immortal." 
The inscriptions are placed over the 
loculi where the bodies lie ; and the 
crosses which accompany them show 
their Christian origin. The date may 
be about the 5th cent 

Thence he may desoend to the 
Valley of Jeboshaphat, which, like 
every hill and valley around the Holv 
City, is studded with tombs* Indeed, 
tombs are &r more numerous than 
houses at Jerusalem. Conspicuous 
amongst these is the so-called Tomb 
of Zeduuriah, cut in the roek, but 
standing free; each side i$ adorned 
with Ionic pillars, and square piers at 
the angles, the whole crowned, with a 
pyramidal roof. No cave or sepulchral 
chamber bas been found in it. Near 
it is another, known as the Tomb of 
Absalom, with a nearly identical base- 
ment, but surmounted by a structural 
s^re. 

Continuing to descend the vall^ of 
the Kidron, on the £. side is tie/r 
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SM1I07 calk ths aa\ 

pbaBiu of David, 

moatm than (Ae Htm 

Hr. Williams belieieg them to be the 

"monumentBof Herod," and Mnuiden 

tbeir splendour and extent entirely 

aaited to the magnifioent ideas of that 

Ct mooaroh. Dr. Scbultz ideiiti- 
them with the " Eojal Tomb* " 
nwutioued bj JoaepliDS ia the line of 
Agrippa's vail. And Dr. Bobi 
affinii« that this is'the Toinb of Helma, 
the «ido«ed Qoeeii: of Monobacns, 
King of Adiabeoe. 

Exatr»ioiii in (As Neighhourkood. 
Interesting excursions may I 

Bethlehem, Hebron, the Pools of 
Solomon, Bethany, Dead Sea, Jordan, 
&e.] 



K. About 28 m. to 
is Eaisetislit (Csrar 
This capital of Hei 



s. Eaifflk (Pop. SOOO.) 
iThe Bikdent Exlhah (Jndgec i. 31) 
and the Beaminum of St. Jerome and 
log, now — tbankt to the Cferaan 
Colony eMabI iahed here— after Beyront, 
the most rjaiog and prMoerons place in 
Syria. Its ppMent poptilation of SOOO 
oontaiBB SUOO Cbriitians, SUOO Mo- 
hammedana, and 1000 Jbti. Tbere ia 
a mosque, a Greek and a latin oh. 
The Cannelile convent has a school tor 
bojl, and the "Damei de Natsreth" 
one for girli ; but the cause of ita 
rapid prosperity is nndonbtedly the 
Giennan Colony founded in ISG9 hy a 
relipoua body called " The Sodety of 
the Temple." Members of this com- 
munity gathered here from the Father- 
land, 8«itierland, Russia and the 
United States, fbr the double purpose 
of elevating the moral condition of the 
Syrian! by the example of a well- 
ooodneted industrial establtshment 
and of aflbrding them spiritoal iu- 



mined ; but 

and tbe dr«alt of its 

IJeot Conder. The 1 

of the remains is th( 

nutely it is not only u1 

but many of the sti 

carried off for the rebuilding of Akka, 

and of many private buildines in Jaffa 

and Beyrout. Itvas equal i: 

to that of the Pineus, and consisted 






b. Farther N. is the promontory of 
OhsuI, the scene of Elijah's sacrifice, 
with its magnlEcent convent, the 
it resting-place the weary 
. meet witli in Palestine. 
»oofc Im Sjrii txA PslHtloa.' 



In spile of many obetaelea and diffl- 
caltias, this deserving colony has in- 
creased fh>m year to year. It bat 
built snbstantiiU stone houseB, laid out 
pleasant eardeos and vineyards, earried 
on a good system of agriculture, esta- 
blished various trades and industries, 
and possesses a wdl-organised hotel, 
a soap-man D&clory and a Sonr-wind- 
mili, qoile. unknown before in this part 
of the world. 

The anchorage atHai^issabduring 
tbe Bummer months, and its port might 
beotade, with comparatively little cost, 
moch more comnodions and secure. 
Its exports eon^i of eerealt, sesame, 
ootton, dive-oil and hides ; uid if the 
&vonrite idea of the Oermut etdony, 
a, rulway to the Hsnraa, could be 
realised, Hnffii would no donbt beooroe 
the great oommercial emporium of 
Southern Syria. 

Here is r^nlar eomrnnnication \rj 
omnibus with Akka, and the German 
Colony basconstmcted a good carriage- 
road Inland as fkr as Nazareth, where 
it meet* the ordinary tourists' route 
between Jenuolem and Damascus. 
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esipkre of the seas, now a town of 
9000 Inhabitants, produoing a fittle 
tobacco, silky and fmit, bat without a 
boat in its harbour, which is nmther 
appvoachable in bad^eatber nor ser- 
viceable in good. The most prominent 
features in the town are the two 
castles bnilt by the Crusaders in the 
1 3th century. The |dain behind it is 
Tery rich and produot&Ye* The tide of 
commerce has left it, and has gone to 



21. Betbodt. 
Beynmt. (Pop. 70,000.) 

Beyrout has improved more within 
the last 20 years than any city in 
Syria. It has assumed a Europetsm 
aspect in its public buildings* wide 
streets^ handsome equipages and ele- 
gant suburban residences. Its pros^ 
p^ity is entirely due to foreign enter- 
prise. The European mercantile firms 
have infused new life into the natives ; 
and, though cmly raidciBg third in 
size, Beyrout is now the commercial 
eapU^ of the oountvy. Its population 
is estimated at about 100,000— ^ne<-half 
being Mohammedans and the rest 
Christians and Jews. It is the first 
town in Syria where a European 
system of water-^snpply is being 
applied ; and great resists, both finan<«- 
cud and hygienic, are confidently 
anticipated. The enterprise has been 
undeilaken by a London company, 
and was opened in 1875*. The water 
is brought fh>m the Dog I^er, 10 m^ 
fh>m l£e city. A' weir is built across 
4he river, and a canal over 2 m. in 
length, of which a tunnel 1100 yds. 
long fi>rms part, cbnveys the water to 
a piace where a portion of it is used to 
drive turbine wheels, which fi)roe the 
rest, through a main of iron tubes, to 
reservoirs on the east mde of thetown, 
whence it is distrihoted as required. 
The municipality contributes €^,€00 
francs a year iot the free supply of 
wa^ to mosques, chhrches and public 
fountains; and the company engages 
to supply private houses at a maximum 
charge of 40 centimes per cubic ml^re. 

The situation of Beyjout is beauti- 



ful. The promontory on which it 
stands is triangular — the apex pro-' 
jeoting 3 m. into the Mediterranean, 
and the base running along the foot of 
Lebanon. The south-western side b 
composed of loose sand, and has the 
aroect of a desert. The north-western 
sifU is diffe^nt* The shore-line is 
formed of a ran^ of deeply-indented 
cli£b, behind which the ground rises 
for a mile or more, when it attains thcT 
height of about 200 ft. In the middle 
of the shore-line standi the city — ^first 
a dense nucleus of substantial build- 
ings ; then a broad margin of pic- 
turesque villas, embowered in foliage, 
rnnning up to the summit of the 
heights, and extending to the rt. and 
1. The old town of Beyrout is now 
very much like what ^e City is to 
London, demoted to business, whilst 
the residences of the merchants are 
outside. The roads in the environs 
aie excellent^ many- of the v^as are 
handsome and commodious, whilst the 
view firom them, especially from those 
situated high above the town, ia 
magnificent. 

The antiquities in and around Bey- 
rout accessilde to the traveller are few^ 
and of little interest. A number of 
columns of grey granite, scattered 
about the town ; some foundations, 
pieces of tesselated pavement, and 
excavations in th^ rock, prc^bly the 
remains of ba^ ^ m. along the 
shore to the westward; a group of 
sarcophagi about die middle of the 
south-western shore of the promon- 
tory ; the ruins of an aqueduct at the 
base of die mountains on the E.; and 
some singular cisterns and Roman 
remains discovered in making the 
excavalioiis for the Frotestant College; 
—such is about a complete list of the 
antiquities. Almost ever^ year stows 
that there are many others, far more 
important, buried beneath the soil and 
mbbish. <Md tombs are frequently 
kid open by excavation, somedmra 
containing sarcophagi of potteiy, with 
lachrymatories and other articles of 
glass, 

Beyroot occupies the site, as it pre- 
serves the name, of the Berytns of 
the Greeks and Romans. It wa& 
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dneted on. Protestant principles; but 
is open to stadents from an]^ of the 
Oriental sects or naticmalities who 
will confirm to its mles. It is sup- 
ported by voluntary contributi<»i. 
The annual cost of an undergraduate 
in the literary department is 15/. and 
in the medical 20/. The number of 
students is about 70 ; a considerable 
number have already graduated, and 
are now labouring with great success 
in various parts of the .country, as 
physicians,, missionaries, and teachers. 
The college will give a great impulse 
to. education and civilization in Syria. 

The American Mianon, established 
in 1823, has done more than any other 
agency for the cause of education. 
The admirably-conducted press has 
supplied the whole country with 
religious literature ; and has besides 
issued a complete seri^ of literary 
and scientific class-books, most of 
which have been prepared either by, 
or under the superintendence of, the 
missionaries. .The mission school for 
girls is an excellent institution. It 
gives a sound and thorough training ; 
and, what is of great importance, it 
requires those, who are able, to pay 
for it. 

The Imtiiution of tM Fruman 
Deaeonesses has two departments. 

1. A school for the education of the 
daughters of foreign residents, and 
such natives as are willing to pay. 
French is the ordinary language em- 
ployed; but English^ German, Greek 
and Italian are taught The system is 
thorough, and the results satisfactory. 

2. A school for orphan girls, who are 
educated, boarded, clothed and taught 
to sew, cook and keep house. Arabic 
is the language of this school; in- 
struction is also given in German. 
The average age of entrance is eight, 
and they are Kept if possible eight 
years. The house is a model of order 
and cleanliness ; and yet the average 
annual cost of each girl is only 9/. 

The Mission School, under the su- 
perintendence of the Rev. G. Mackie 
and Mr. Steiger of the Church of 
Scotland, contains upwards of 190 bop 
and girls. There are other schools in 



Beyrout supported by fbreij^n liber- 
ality ; but It is a very unwise ^licy 
to continue to give free instruction to 
cluldren, whether boys or girls, whose 
parents can afford to pay for it, and 
can get it for payment Under 
present circumstances, such institu- 
tions do harm rather than good in 
Beyrout. 



Rides bound Betbodt. 

There are several places in the 
neighbourhood (tf Beyrout deserving 
of a visit, alike from 'ttieir historic 
associations and ^lendid scenery. No 
correct idea can be formed of the 
scenery of Lebanon from the plain at 
its base, or from the sea. The moun- 
tain-sides have a comparatively bleak 
aspect The white limestone, of which 
the sreat mass of the ridge is com- 
posed» crops up in diffs and pointed 
rocks ; and these originsdly pained for 
the range the name it still bears, 
Djebd Zibnan (Lebanum in Hebrew), 
" the White Mountain." Anptiier fea- 
ture of Lebanoa tends to increase the 
aspect of barrenness as seen from hellouj. 
The sides are cultivated in terraces. 
The walls of these terraces ^consist in 
some places of the naked sides of 
horizontal limestone stratA, and in 
others of rude walls of rocks and 
stones* On looking up, the fronts of 
these cliffs and widls are before us: 
while the soil and verdure which they 
sustain ure hidden. When, on gain- 
ing some commanding crest, we turn 
aiM look down, we can scarcely repress 
the thought that the wand of an en- 
chanter has been waved over the 
mountain. Terraces of green com, 
and long ranges of miilberries» figs and 
vines, have taken the place of bare 
rocks* To such; as desire to see this 
singular transformatiim, we recom- 
mend a ride to the heights of Deir 
el-Kullah, during early spring. The 
grandeur, the fertility, and the beauty 
of Lebanon will then be seen to 
advantage^ 

a. Ride to Kahr el-Kelb. — About 
a mile frt)m the town we are shown 
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Syria. 

Thtj are of different ixzet aoA shapes, 
bul all large enough to contEUu life- 
liie figures. Commenung at the 
northern base of the pass, the fint 3 
tablets are close to the present road, 
ithich so far runs in the line of the 
more oacieot one. The old road then 
strikes np to the 1. orer steep rocks, 
and we follow it to visit the remaining 
scolpiures. The foUoviog is the order 
of the tablets :— 

1. fgypf fan— Square at top, orna- 
mented bv a cavetio cornice; The ia- 
scriptioD bad become effaced, and the 
tablet has been approprialad by the 
Frenoli, and contains a record of their 
occapatioQ of the country in 1660. 

3, AuyHan—Kboai 5 yds. fi'om the 
former. Square- topbed, contaitiiag an 
Assyrian figure vith the right ^nd 
elevated and the left across the breast ; 
it is so much defaced that the outline 
alone is disceniible. 

3. Aieyrian--2 yds. from the pre- 
ceding. Square'topped. An Assyrian 
figure can be made oat, though even 
more defaced than No. 2. 

4. ^^rian— About 20 yds. from 
No. 3, and 10 yds. above the Komau 
road. Rounded at the top, and set as 
if iu a frame, with a full-length figure 
in better preservation. 

5. Atij/rian — 30 yds. &rther, on 
the side of the aneieiit road. Bound- 
tomied: the figure is more distinct, 
frith the right arm elevated, and the 
hand uiparently gasping some object. 

6. ^ypiiait — On the same rpck as 
the former, and only 8 in. separated 
from iL It is square-topped, with a 
coTDtce like No. 1. When the light 
Alls obliqael^ on this tablet we can 
trace the outlines of two small figures 
near the top— the head of Ra, the 
SuU'God.on the left; and the monarch 
presenting an ofiering on the right. 
There are other marks upon the tablet 
which may have been hieroglyphica. 

T. Atmnan — 15 yds. higher up. 
Boundedat the top, and holloired out 
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to the depth of 3 in., with a border 
like a frame. It contains an Assyiian 
figure in tolerable preeervaiion, but iki 

trace of inscriptions. 

8. Ejypfian— About 30 yds. farther, 
and near -the top of the pass. This 
tablet resembles Nos. 1 and 6, but is 
in better preservation. A sharp eye 
can here detect 2 little fipores near 
the top — ^that on the lefl.is Ammon. 
The borders of the tablet are covered 



Bgyptdan scholars have discovered the 
cartouclie of Rameses 11. 

9. AMyriaa—Ou tiie same rock as 
the preceding, and close to it. It is 
the best preserved and most interest- 
ing of all. The top b rounded, the 
figure has the long dress, the large 
curled and plaited beanl, and the 
conical cap so well known now, from 
the monuments of Nineveh, to be 
characteristic of the effigies of Assy- 
rian mouarchs. The left hand is bent 
across the breast, and grasps a mace, 
while the right is raised and has over 
it several symbolical figures. Nearly 
the whole dress and background are 
covered with a cuneiform inscription, 
considerable portions of which are 
still legible, thougl^ parts are gmlly 
worn and injured. 

In the corners of the 3 Egyptian 
tablets are holes. Their object ha* 
not been ascertained; some have sug- 
gested that the sculptures were origiu- 
ally covered with foIiUog-doors, and 
that these holes mark the places of the 
hinges; others suppose that insclibed 
tablets of bronze or marble were once 
fastened on by means of clan^is — -taking 
it for granted that the rocks themselves 
have not, and never bad, any sculptures 
upon them. 



Beyront to the Bay of Ayai. 



the most ft^qneDted U Aleih, where 
there are already two hpteU open 
dnring the summer. The drive from 
Bevroat \a Aleih occupies from 2] to 
3 hrs., and the return ;oamer about 
lihr. 

At Aleih is the sQcniner residence of 
H.M. Conaal-General ; there \* aleo 
a telegraph statioQ and a post-office. 
With all these advantages there is 
probabt; no more delightful residence 
m the "East than Beyront in winter 
and the Lebani 
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its pictnresoDe position, abundance 
of water and Tegetation, may in time 
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Near Hasmiyeh, Roostem Pasha, 
vhen Governor of the Lebanon, suc- 
ceeded after two or three failures, 
in building across tlie Beyront river a 
handsome stone bridge ; this connects 
the north and south of the Lebanon, 
without obliging travellers to pass the 
old fbrd, otten- dangerous in winter, 
or to lose *ever«l houra in passing 
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•. Tripoli, now Tralmlat, the IVtWts 
of the Greeks and Latins. (Pop. aboat 
12,000 Mohammedans and 3000 Greek 
and Maronite Christians.) The town 
is bnilt on both sides of the liver 
Ea^sba, at the place where it issaes 
from the roots of Lebanon, amongst 
orchards of orange, lemon, aprico^ 
and apple trees. Water murmurs and 
sparkles everywhere, and covers the 

Clain with verdnre. The houses are 
irge, and the streets have a quaint 
antique look, winding under groined 
arches. On the N. side of the river. 
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town, in Wady Kadisha, is a buldin^ 
oocapied by dervishes. It is beauti- 
fully situated. Some distance be- 
yond it is an aqueduct carried across 
tbe ravine, and bringing water to the 

To the W. of the town lies a rii^ 
plain, in shape a triangle, its apex 
running into the sea. On Uie N. side 
of the promontory is a small town 
called ^-Marina, whose population 
consists of about 5000 Mohammedans 
and Christians. It is about li m. from 
Tripoli. Across the brood neck of the 
promontory, frvm shore to shore, we 
can trace an old wall, IB ft. thick; 
and along the shore northward is x 
line of towers, extending to the mouth 
of the Kadisha— about 1 m. Around 
these towers, on the beach, and in the 
sea at the Marina, are numbers of 
granite shafts. The whole promontory 
westward of the wall is strewn wiu 

The exports consist of silk, sponges, 
oil, wool, and tobacco { the value of 
which amounts to about 300,D00L 
annually. It is tbe nstmal entrepot 
for the commerce of the interior, 
especially pf Homi (Anesa) and 
Hama (I^iphania). UidhM Paili*. 
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the town. It is a deep oyal-sbaped 
cove, neariy encircled by high banks 
of rock. Tlie narrow entrance is made 
stiH narrower by a pier on one side, 
founded on granite colunms, and a 
projecting Saracenic tower on the 
other. Only small vessels can enter 
the harbour, and the anchorage outside 
is not very safe, especially during the 
winter months, when the steamers are 
sometimes unable to touch. About 
4 m. north is a harbour called Minet 
el-Baida, the white harbour, where 
the anchorage is excellent; with a 
comparatively small outlay it could be 
made capable of containing a con* 
siderable number of large vessels. 

Amid the labyrinth of modem houses 
in the town are some few remains of 
ancient grandeur. A square structure 
near the S.E. quarter is curious. It 
looks like a triumphal arch. Each 
side measures about 50 ft., and is 
pierced by a lar^e arch ; the angles 
are ornamented with pilasters. Above 
are a pediment and entablature orna- 
mented with representations of shields, 
helmets, coats - of - mail, &c The 
arches are filled in with modem 
masonry, *and the whole is occupied 
as a dwelling. 

Near this monument are 4 Corin- 
thian columns, with their entablature 
perfect. The building to which they 
were attached is gone. In other parts 
of the town are granite columns and 
hewn stones in abundance. The sur- 
rounding rocks and cliffs are filled 
with rock-tombs, some of which are 
very large. It is quite possible that 
this port, or rather Minet el-Baida, 
may be selected as the starting-point 
of a railway ; the climate is excellent 
and the plain extremely fertile. 

About 35 m. N. of Lattakia, is the 
mouth of the Orontes, and a little 
farther on the ancient port of Seleucia, 
built by Seleucus Nicator, the first of 
the Seleucidse. It is one of two sites 
proposed as the terminus of a railway 
from the shores of the Mediterranean 
alon^ the Euphrates Valley to the 
Persian Gulf. At present there is 
neither harbour nor sheltered road- 
stead. The ancient harbour was a 
great dock excavated in the plain, and 
[Mediterranean.^ 



connected by a oanal with the open 
sea ; altogether it was one of the most 
remarkable works of the kind on the 
Syrian coast. 

A shcnt distance E. of Seieucia is 
the village of SwEmiTEH, where a little 
Paradise was created by the late Mr. 
Barker, formerly English Consul at 
Alexandria. Now it is utterly neg- 
lected. 

[From the Ruins of Seieucia to 
Antioch is a ride of 5 hrs. This 
capital of the Seleucide, the third 
city of the Roman Empire, where the 
name of Chbistian was invented, 
has dwindled down to the miserable 
little Arab town of Antahia of 6000 
inhabitants.] 

0. BeBnHnwm, or Alexandretta, 

Alexandretta is the port of Aleppo, 
of Southern Armenia and of Mesopo- 
tamia, and it is a station of the British, 
French, and Russian mail steamers; 
it is also very f^quently the winter 
anchoraee of the British men>of-war, 
stationed on the coast of Syria and at 
Cyprus. The anchorage is excellent, 
and it and the bay of Ayas are the 
only places on the coast of Syria and 
Caramania capable of containing a 
large fleet in safety. 

The road which traverses the defile 
of the Amanus is now, as of old, the 
great highway by which the trade of 
the interior passes to the sea. 

In virtue of its unrivalled geo- 
graphical position it may perhaps 
be selected as the terminus of the 
Euphrates valley railway. 

Alexandretta has recently made 

freat progress. Some new stone 
ouses have been built along the sea- 
shore, the streets have been paved, 
a supply of good water has been 
brought into the town, and although 
it is still very unhealthy, owing to 
the pestilential marshes behind it, 
some attempt has been made to drain 
them, and fever is not nearly as pre- 
valent as it once was. Tlie town is 
surrounded by a magnificent and pic- 
turesque chain of mountains abounding 

a 
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ASIA MINOR.t 

23. YOTAQB FBOH ATAS TO SmYBNA. 

After leaving the Gulf of Scande- 
roon, we round Cape Karadash^ a white 
cliff 130 ft* high, and proceed to 



a. KMnina, the port of Taraous and 

t Oonault Captain Beaufort, R.N., 'Kara- 
mania, or a brief.Description of the South Coast 



Adana, Thid is a town of very recent 
foundation. During the expedition 
of Mohamm^ Ali Pasha the roadstead 
was found a safer anchorage than the 
former port of Tarsous, Kazaulika, 
5 m. to the E. Some camp followers 

of Asia Minor,' iBVl ; C. T. Newton. • Travels 
and Discoveries in the Levant,' 1866; Sir 
Gharles Fellows^ *TimvelBand Researches in 
Asia Minor,' 18S2; Davis, «IJfe in Asiatio 
Turkey,' 1879 ; Lt. Spratt, E^., and Prof» 
I Forbes, * Travels in Lycia, Myllas, &c.* 1847. 

o 2 
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also sap^es mothre power to manj 
mills. 

The rly. now leares Tarsons ; 23 kil. 
It crosses the CydDOs hy a latticed 
bridge. 

31 kil. ftiZeJkBdg^as Station KPy2« 
CiUeid), Here the line crosses the 
newly-opened road to the High Plateau 
of Asia Minor, bringing the coast 
into commmtication wi^ l|ie interior 
of Karamania. The country from 
Mersina to Adana is a plain highly 
cultirated with cereals, cotton and 
sesame seed. 

6A kil. Adaaa StatioiL. 

c. Adaaa retains its ancient name, 
and is situated on the W. bank of the 
Sihoun^ the ancient SariM, It is still 
a considerable town, and the capital 
of a Tilayet, including the chief part 
of Cilicia proper. Next to Tarsous, 
it was the most ^urisfaing town of 
Cilicia. The modem town is partly 
situated on what appears to be an 
artificial monnd, turrounded on all 
udes by groves of f nut-trees and vine- 
yards. The plain on tv«ry ade is 
extremely feirtile. The town is large 
and irell built, and tiie population, 
composed of Torksy Armenians, and 
Ansariyeh, is nearly equal to &at of 
Tarsous. A bridge ov* tiie Sihoun- 
chai is said to hare been built by 
Justinian. A part only of the ancient 
IFoKf remain. 

There is nothing of partienlar in^ 
terest at Adana, except the Mosoue 
Ouglou Djaimiy bcdlt by Ramazan Oki- 
^on in the iwign of Saltan Suleiman ; 
it is a good specimen of Mohammedan 
arohitectare. 

The American Mission Society has 
built a church, and opened a school 
for girls. 

Continuing westward, the coasts of 
Xaramania and Lycia are- magni- 
ficently fine, full of ancient mins of 
the greatest interest, but it is beyond 
the limits of this work to describe 
these in •detsSl ;' we confine ourselves 
to ino^eating a few of the points of 
the greatest interjsst, sudi as may 
possibly be seen from the deck of 
a passing vesael^ leaving the traveller 
who may desire to visit them to con- 



sult the literature on the subject 
before quoted. 

d. Ayash. — The ancient Sehatte. 
For several miles on each side of it 
the coast presents a continued series 
of ruins, all of which being white, 
give to the country an a'ppearance of 
splendour and populousness,- very di^ 
l^rent firoib its real condition. 

e. Agha liman, a small shdtered 
bay, oAce the harbour of SeUfkeh 
(anc* Seleueia), the remains of which 
are 9 m. inland. Here the general 
aspect of the country begins to change, 
and the high mountains approach the 
coast. Between Agha Liman and 
Cape Cavaliere is the Island of Pro- 
VEM9AL, called by the Turks diana" 
rata, once occupied by the Knishtii of 
St. John. It is high and {Precipitous 
towards the sea ; on the other side 
there is a profusion of ruined build- 
ings. A citadel crowns the highest 
point 

t Ospe Oatalierd is a nbble pro- 
montory, whose white marble clifft 
rise perpendicidaily from the sea to 
a height of 600 or 700 ft. Every ac- 
cessiUe point of the peninsula has 
been defended by walls. The con- 
tortions in the strata are most curious. 

g; Ohelindreh, a siAiall but strong 
port, the ancient CeUndetii. In troni 
of it are three- sAiall idands. 

h. Ospt Aiiaaioiir terminates in a 
high bluff knoll, one side of which hi 
inaccessible, the other has been fbHified 
by a castle and outworks, with' Walls 
descending to the shore; 2 aqueducts 
at different levels, winding along ti)e 
hill for several miles, supplied this 
fortress with water. Withm the walls 
are the rulna of 2 theatres, and out- 
side a vast necropolis of.soKdly tott- 
struoted tombd. The place is quite 
deserted, but thefeis a cHAtlie and 
village 6 m. to the fe. This cape h 
tile most ftotttheni point of Asia 
Minor. 

The hill and Cape of SeUnI;! rise 
steeply fhmi tke plain cm one side, 
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island, though the largest on the 
coast of Lycia. It has a fine old 
castle, bnilt by the Knights of St. 
John, when they held Enodes, from 
which it is only 60 m. distant. The 
population of the island is 6000 or 
7000, nearly al| the males being sailors. 
It forms the W. side of a galf crowded 
with small islets and rocks, from 
Irhich run into the land two spacious 
harbours, Sevedo and Vatht; the 
former especially is safe and com- 
modious, and a tongue of rock pro- 
jecting from the land forms a natural 
pier. At both are numerous rock- 
sepulchres, and at Vathy the remains 
of a considerable theatre. 

Yedi Booroon, or the Seven Capes, 
is a knot of high and rugged moun- 
tains, the ancient Mount CraguSf the 
abode of the fabulous Chimsera. At 
the foot of these mountains the river 
XarUhiu winds through an extensive 
valley, and a little farther to the E. 
the ruins of the city of Patara stand 
near the shore ; the harbour is sanded 
up, and the place uninhabited. 

0. The coast thence takes a northerly 
direction leading to Xakri, the ancient 
Telmestus, the most perfect natural 
harbour on the S. coast. The scenery 
is very beautiful, and there are many 
tombs and other ruins, which are 
amongst the most remarkable monu- 
ments in Asia Minor. 

To the N. of the northern point of 
Rhodes is the beautiful land-lock^ 
harbour of Xannarice, which has 
frequently been the station of the 
British fleet during troublee in the 
Levant. The village, built on the site 
of the ancient Physkos, was defended 
by a small castle built by the Knights. 

Passing thence between Rhodes and 
the mainuLud, the yachtsman will find 
an excellent hai1)our at Syme (q.v,), 
after whiich he rounds the long penin- 
sula, 90 m. in length, terminating in 

p. Capo Kio, or Kaw Krio^ where 
are the ruins of Cwidvs, Mr. Newton 
made extensive excavations here in 
I&57-58. Ctiidus, like many other 
Hellenic cities, was originally built 



on an island close to the mainland; 
this is now united to the western 
extremity of the Doric Chersonese. 
Projecting far beyond the adjacent 
coast, this cape forms a well known 
sea-mark for the navigation of the 
Archipelago. The eity subsequently 
extended to the mainland* and the 
outline is still quite easily traced. 
Near it was found the colossal lion 
now in the British Museum. 

On the opposite coast of the Gulf of 
Kos is 

q. Boudronm, the ancient Halioar- 
nasmis, beautifally situated on the 
shore of a small bay, divided into 
equal parts by a promontory, on which 
stands the stately castle, a worthy 
specimen of the military architecture 
oi the Knights of Rhodes. The tower 
at the S.E. comer was probably built 
by Englishmen, as it contains the 
arms of Edward IV. and of tht 
different branches of the Plantagenet 
fSiuBiily, together with many other 
English coats sculptured in a row 
above the door. Here were bom Hero* 
dotus and Dionysius the historian; 
and here stood the tomb of Mausohis, 
one of the ancient Wondets of the 
World, erected by Artemisia his $ister 
and oueen, whose pious act has con- 
ferred her husband's name on every 
mausoleum which has been erected 
since. This magnificent mouHment 
was brought to light by Mr. (now Sir 
Charies T.) Newton in 1857--68, and 
all its principal parts are now in the 
British Musemm. 

To the N. of the peninsula on which 
Bovdroom is shoated is the €hd/ cf 
Mmdeliahi and on Its southern shores, 
three-miles fhim the kUnd fXKaraikoi,' 
is Ctalronta, the tancieat Branehidsif 
where are the ruins of a celebrated 
Temple of Apollo. Sir Charles Newton 
says of tiuBm, '* the mighty rai«s lie 
as they orig^Uy fell, piled up like 
scattered icebergs." 

Thence threaoing its wa^ amongst 
the Sporades (q*v<% the imaginary 
vessel whose course ire have been 
following will enter the beautiful Bay 
of Smyrna, a striking contrast to the 
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the two ports. This is the fayoorite 
promenade in the evenings, and in 
sammer up to a late hour at night 
The nnmeroos cafes along it are bril- 
liantly lit np, and form the rendezvous 
of motley costumed crowds, while 
strains of Oriental as well as European 
music and the bubbling of nargilehs 
are heard on a|t sides. 

Beccafico-shooting is obtainable in 

the fig season. Partridges and hares 

are to be found in all districts. In 

hard winters there is abundance of 

snipe, woodcock, and wild fowl, for 

whidi the Smyrna and Aidin ndlway 

stations afford some chance, but the 

whole country in the Smyrna district is 

beset by numerous small bird-shooters. 

Wild boar can be got in the valleys. 

Leopards are sometimes found. 

There are no accurate statistics of 
the trade of Smyrna, but it is estimated 
that the annusd exports and imports 
together amount to from 8 to 10 million 
pounds sterling, according to the condi- 
tion of the crops. The pkioe itself pro- 
duces nothing, and its large population 
is maintained exclusively by the com- 
merce which its fortunate position 
commands for it. It is the chief plac^ 
of export for figs, raisins, valonia, 
madder, opium, liquorice, &c; and 
though, by the rise of other places, it 
has lost some of its ancient trade, yet, 
by the development of its resources, 
the value of it has increased. 

It is a great emporium for Turkey 
carpets and rugs. They come from 
Ousbak, Kouli^ Ghiordes, Kedos, and 
other towns in the interior. Persian 
carpets are also on sale a( the Persian 
Khan» 



MouKT Paous ani> the ACIOPOLIS. 

Mount Paous is about 500 ft. high, 
and may be ascended either on foot or 
ou donkeys. On the summit are the 
ruins of the Acbopolib, chiefly the work 
of Byzantine emperorst but on the & 
side based on the massive regular 
masonry of the Macedonian perioid. 

Witmn the walls are a ruined 
mosque (formerly a church, in which 
Polycarp preached) and a reservoir. 



Below this are the ruins of the 
theatre destroyed b^ an earthquake* 
and to the west the site of the stadium 
where Polycarp was murdered; the 
position of his supposed tomh is mariced 
by a ojrpress. 

Below, on the skirts of the city, are 
the Gipsy Quarter and the Negro 
Quarter. 

From the Acropolis splendid views 
are obtained of Smyrna and its en«> 
virons. 

About a ukile inland of Smyrna, and 
in the immediate vi<nnity of the Halka- 
bounax station of the nulway to Bour- 
nabat, are the ruins of Diana's Bath, 
or. temple, from the centre of which 
springs of water issue so abundant as 
to form from their very source a stream 
navigable by barges^ 



ExCURStOM TO EPBESI78.t 

At 48 m. on the Aidin Railway is 
Ayasolook, between which and the sea 
are the ruins of Sphesns. Hones and 
refreshments can be obtained at the 
railway station. Or the nuns may be 
visited by landins from a yacht in 
the Bay of Scala Novaf arrangements 
having been previously made to have 
horses in readiness. 

The railway passes along the 
eastern extremity of Ephesus, and 
sets down passengers at the modem 
village of Ayasolook, about a mile 
distant from the ruined city. The 
village stands on the slope of a little 
hill, whi<^ is crowned witii the ruins 
of a large ancient castle. At the foot 
of this hill, in a deep pit only a few 
hundred yards from the station, are the 
remains of the great Temple of Diana, 
one of the largest, most celebrated, 
and most magnificent in the world ; its 
exploration by Mr. Wood is a triumph 
of archsedlogical skill and industry. 

A visitor wishing to stay to exa(min« 
Ephesus moreolosely, will find a small 
but &irly oomfortable hotel near the 
rly. station; in. summer Ayasolook is 
very fev«riib, and it is better to staj 
al AsaMeh, the next station, which » 

' t OoAButt J. T. Wood's ' Dffieoverieft M Ephe- 
«»,' 1S97. 
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of Venice, conquered and pillaged the 
imperial city, and set np Latin 
emperors of the hoase of the Counts 
of Flanders ; but it was recovered by 
the Greeks in 1261. In 1422 it iras 
besieged by Amurath II., called by the 
Turks El-Murad, and finally fell, on 
May 29, 1453, before the conquering 
«word of Mohammed II. Since that 
period it has been looked up to, both 
by Osmanlis and Greeks, as the seat of 
the supreme spiritual and temporal 
power of the Sultan and of the Greek 
Patriarch. The heir of the caliphs 
has become the heir also of the Csesars. 
Constantinople has been besieged 
twenty-four times and taken six. 

There is no lovelier scene on earth 
than that which opens up before the 
traveller as he approaches Constan- 
tinople from the Sea of Marmora: at 
once so bright, so varied in outline, so 
rich in colour, so gorgeous in architec- 
ture. On the left, washed by the 
waves, tiie quaint old battlements 
extend from the Seraglio p<!>int to the 
Seven Towers, a distance of nearly 
4 m.; and over them rise in pic- 
turesque confusion the terraced rooft, 
domes, and miilarets of Stamboul. 
To the right the white mansions, 
cemeteries, and cypress-groves of 
Skutari run away along the Asiatic 
shore eastward as far as the eye can 
reach. In the centre is the opening 
of the Bosphorus, revealing a vista 
of matchless beauty. The steamer 
^ides on, sweeps round the Seraglio 
point, and drops anchor in the Golden 
Horn. The view here is grander still, 
and more interesting. On tiie S. rise 
in succession fh>m the still waters 
of the inlet, the seven low hills of Old 
Byzantium,* <$rowned with domes and 
tapering minarets, and buttresses, with 
•fantastic houses, and shattered walls— 
all broken now, but which in the age 
of archers aiMi Greek fire so often 
baffled Goth and Bulgar, Persian and 
Osmanli. 

On the northern bank of the long 
** Horuj" above the crowded buildings 
and Genoese tower of Old Galata, 
appear the heights of Pera, ^y and 
fresh with the new residences of 
European ambassadors. 



Faicing the city and the mouth of 
the Golden Horn, on the Asiatic 
shore, lies Skutari, with its bright 
houses and monuments, and clusters 
of dark cypresses ; and near it Kadi- 
keui, now a favourite residence of 
Gtdata merchants, but once knoMm to 
fame as Chalcedon. Looking north- 
wards past the splendid portals of 
the Dolmabagtche palace, and the 
graceful minarets of the adjoining 
mosques, one sees a long reach of the 
Bosphorus, all aglow with palaces and 
gilded kiosks, and villas, and terraced 
gardens. 

Nor is the scene less gay and 
animated on water than on land. 
Huge ironclads lie at anchor within a 
cable-length of the Sultan's palace; 
passenger steamers from every coun* 
try in Europe are ranged in double 
rows opposite the quays of Tophane, 
the chief arsenal of Turkey; corn- 
ships from Odessa or the Danube 
lie side by side with graceftil Greek 
feluccas and Turkish coasters,- while 
hundreds of caiques flit here and there 
with loads of gold-bedizened Beys, or 
veiled women. There is no scene in 
the world like that around one in the 
Golden Horn. 

Constantinople is made up of three 
cities, each of which is in many 
respects entirely distinct from the 
others. Stamboul, the old city, 
occupies the site of Byzantium, on a 
tongue of land having the Sea of 
Marmora on the S., ttie Bosphorus 
on its eastern apex, and the Golden 
Horn on the N. It is about 14 m. 
in circuit, triangular in form, and 
the wall on the land side is 4 m. 
long. The Golden Horn is a deep 
inlet, half-a-mile wide where it joins 
the Bof^homs, and gradually narrow- 
ine as it curves up to the Sweet 
Waters some 6 m. distant. On its 
northern side, along the steep slopes, 
and over the summits of low rounded 
hills, are spread the subtirbs of Galata, 
Pera, and Tophane. On the eastern 
side of the Bosph6rus, one mile from 
Stamboul and the same from Tophane, 
is the Asiatic quarter of Constanti- 
nople— Skutari. 

New rottds have been made in 
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along narrow streets parallel to the 
fihores of the Sea of Marmora, termi- 
nadng not very £ur from the Seven 
Towers. The Oalata line commences 
at the end of the upper bridge, passes 
along the main stre^ Hivongh Top- 
hane, past the Sultim's palaces, and 
on to Ortakeui on the Bosphorns : 
both are dirtj and uncomfortable. 

The Har^imr of Gonatcmtinople is 
a creek of the Bosphorns, fed by the 
watera of a small stream flowing from 
the W. between two promontories, and 
separating Stamboulfirom Gkikta and 
Pera. It obtained from the ancients, 
at a very remote period, the appella- 
tion of the Grolden Horn. The precise 
origin of the name k undetennmed. 

This harbour, acocnnmodating 1900 
sail at the same time, is deep enough 
to float men-of-war of the largest size, 
which can moor close to the 4hore ; 
the steepness of the banks, the great 
depth of water, and its being subject 
to no variation of tides, aflbnd great 
fisicilities. The only inconvenience 
experienced by the shipping arises 
from the powerful currents which flow 
from the W. or descend from the N. 
The ships of the Turkish navy are 
moored above the second bridge, 4md 
in front of the dockyard in winter, 
but in summer in the Bosphorns. 

A Bridge of BoatSj afterwards 
replaced by iron pontoons, was first 
thrown across the Golclen Horn in 
1837, just below the Arsebal. It 
connects Galata with Stamboul; and 
crosses the Gk)lden Horn close to the 
Mosque of the Valideh Sultan, con- 
necting the eastern part of Oalata 
with Constantinople. A toll of 10 
paras is paid for passing, and it is 
from this point that the daily steamers 
start for Skutari, the Boqihorus, 
and the Princes' Islands. The pas- 
sage of these bridges is an achievement 
occasionally of some labour, on ac- 
count of the crowd of persons and 
animals going to and fro. 

A new bridge, with broad carriage- 
way, and spacioua footpaths, has now 
been made. It was planned and exe- 
cuted by English engineers. 

The leading objects of interest in 
Constantinople are the baiaan, the 



mosqves, the tembs, the Ser^lio, the 
Bippodrome, the ancient Greek 
tthutches, the walli, and the ceme- 
teries, including that of 3kutari, 
where' so many Briti^ soldiers lie- 
buried. These can be seen in three 
days, when time is an object The 
first day may be devoted to Galata. 
Pera, the palaces and the Sweet 
Waters ; the second to Stamboul, and 
the third day to Skutari. But to 
those who desire a more thorough ex- 
amination of the curiosities of Con- 
stantinople, a much longer time will 
be necessary. These objects of interest 
we shall briefly describe in the order 
in which we have given them. 



Galata — Pera— Tophane — Kassim 
Pasha — HAmEui — Etoob. 

Galata is the lar^st of the sub- 
urbs, and the principal seat of com- 
merce for European merchants. It is 
separated from Kassim Pasha on the 
W. by a cemetery, known as the 
Little Field of the Dead, or Petit 
Champ des Morts, and unites with 
TopHANls on the E. The construction 
of ithe tramway along the principal 
street, and the miprovements eflected 
in a few other streets, making them 
available for carriages, have greatly 
contributed to the comfort and con- 
venience of both travellers and resi- 
dents. 

One of the most striking features 
of Galata is its ^nderous and lofty 
TmoeTy of nncient Genoese construc- 
tion, which' rises to a great height 
above the crumbling walls, and upon 
the summit of which ^ watch is con- 
stantly kept to give the alarm in case 
of fire. The Seraskief^e Tower, on the 
opposite side of the Golden Horn, 
was built at a later time to answer the 
same purpose. No finer view can be 
obtained than from the summit of the 
tower of Galata, which is crowned by 
a battlemented and projecting gallery. 

Pera, or Bet Oohloo, crowns the 
summit of the promontory on which 
the suburbs of Galata and Tophane 
are situated. It is the headquarters of 
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On Tuesday, Sept. 5, 1865, a fire 
broke oat in Uie quarter near Demir 
Kapou, which destroyed nearly one- 
fifth of Stamboi]^ before its' ravages 
were arrested. Instead of the former 
wooden edifices, the Goyemment has 
determined that only stone or brick 
buildings are to be constructed. Good 
streets have been formed in some 
parts of the devastated area. 

The whole city is enclosed by walls, 
once formidable for their strength, 
but left unrepaired, and ruinous at 
nearly every point, especially the 
water side. They were founded by 
Constantino the Great, and rebuilt in 
great part by Hieodosius and his 
successors. They extend along both 
shores, close to the sea, and in some 
parts the foundations, which are very 
solid, are under water. 

Thjb line of defence, from the Seven 
Towers on the Sea of Mannora to the 
shore of the Golden Horn, presents 
such a scene as is not surpassed else- 
where in the world for beauty and de- 
solation. It affords a good example of 
castellated and mediseval architecture. 
The road runs along the edge of the 
moat, which bounded the outer wall, 
within which were two others of far 
greater strength and magnitude, now 
in a state of great dilapidation. 

The Seraglio is no longer used as 
the Sultan's palace, and is in a neglected 
and desolate condition. Its pnncipal 
entrance is the Bah-i-Hamayoan, Uie 
far-famed Sublime Forte. Iduoh that 
was interesting in it was destroyed 
by the fire of 1S63, and only the 
Library^ Throne Boomy and several 
fine Ezoskfty the Afio^, the Chureh qf 
Bt, Irene and the Museum of Arme 
remain. 

The Mosques. — Independent of the 
principal churches which the Turks 
appropriated, to their own worship, 
there are in and about Constantinople 
at least 100 mosques, aU copies, more 
or less modified, of Sta. Sophia. Not 
one of these is a pillared court like 
those of Egypt or Syria, nor an arcaded 
square like those of Persia or India, 
none even extended basilicas like those 



of Barbary or Spain. Hardly a single 
Christian copy of Sta. Sophia exists in 
the world, but the Turks saw and 
seized ita beauties at a glance and 
made its architecture their own. 

Ata Sophia, or Sa&ta Sofia, was 
the Cathedral of old Constantinople, 
founded by Constantise in a.d. 325, 
and rebtult and embellished by Jus- 
tinian in 538; all the finest temples 
of Egypt, Syria and Greece bSng 
put vaiQiGr contribution to supply the 
splendid materials with whien it was 
constructed. The form of the build- 
ing will be gathered from the accom- 
panying plan (p. 96) ; our limits will 
not permit us to attempt a description 
ofit. 

Of all the edifices built expressly as 
mosques, the Suleimanieh, or Moeque 
of Suleiman ihe Ji^igni^fieent^ is the 
most beautiful* It has been accurately 
drawn and described by Fergusson in 
his * History of Architecture.' It is 
apparendy built after the pattern of 
Sta. Sopma, but with the wish to sur- 
pass it ; and as regards the rcKularit^ 
of the plan, the perfection of the indi- 
viduid parts, ana the harmony of the 
whole, that wish appears to have been 
fttllv attained. 

The tomb of the founder^ in the 
garden behinci, a small but elegant 
structure of marble, well deserves to 
be visited. 

The Ahmedieh,or Mosque of Sultan 
Ahmed, occupies a part of the Hip- 
podrome, and is not only the chief 
of all the mosques, but is the only 
one in the Ottoman empire which has 
6 minarets. 

Aya Sofia may be termed, from ita 
vicinity to thepalace, the Court mosque, 
and w Ahmedieh, the State mosque 
of Constantfaioide ; for it ia lather 
that the Sultan generally repurs, ac- 
c<Hnpanied by his suite, on the two 
great festivals of the Bairam. 

Of the Torbehs, or tombs of the 
Imperial fiunily, the most remarkable 
is that of Moluunmed II., oootiguous 
to his mosane, once the Ckurt^ of the 
Holy ApotUeSf and the pltoe of sepul- 
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nnfinisbed, in conseqaence of the news 
that the Ganis threatened Rome. 

' The Obelisk of Egyptian granite 
still occupies its original place in the 
centre. It is about 50 ft; high, covered 
-with hieroglyphics, and iras brought 
from Heliopolis. From the Greek and 
Latin inscriptions on the base we learn 
that the Emperor Theodosius Caused 
it to be set up agtiin, after it had lain 
on the grbund a considerable time. 
The machines which were made use 
of in rearing it are figured on the 
pedestal. 

The Column of the Three Ser- 
pents is about 15 ft. high ; it is formed 
of three bronze serpents, with the tails 
downwards, and the bodies twisted 
spirally as far as the necks ; their 
heads spreading outward formerly 
supported, it is said, the golden tripod 
of the priestess of Apollo of Delphi, 
whence this singular monument is 
generally supposed to have been 
brought. 

The Burnt Column (Djemherli 
Ta8ch\ nearly 100 ft, high, stands in 
the Divan Yollee St. It derives its 
name from the fact that it is blackened 
and shattered by the repeated fires 
which have at various times] raged 
around it. It is of porphyry, and the 
joints of the several pieces of which it 
is composed are covered with copper 
rings. The statue which surmounted 
it was the celebrated Apollo of Phidias ; 
but the popular voice said it was the 
effigy of Constantine. 

The Seven Towers, called Yedi 
Koukht stand at the S.W. angle of 
Constantinople, where the walls which 
cross the promontory join the Sea of 
Marmora. This imperial castle, once 
a state prison, has ceased to be used 
as such. Three of the towers have 
nearljr disappeared, and the whole 
buildmg is in a state of dilapidation. 
On one of them is an inscription, re- 
cording the imprisonment of various 
persons. The Janissaries used, in the 
height of their power, to bring to this 
castle the Sultans they had dethroned, 

IMediterranean.'] 



and keep them in prison or put them 
to death. Seven Sultans have thus 
lost their lives in this place, and in- 
numerable heads of less illustrious 
sufferers have hung from the battle^ 
ments. 

A station of the railway to Adrianopl^ 
is close to it; 

A remarkable feature in Stamboul 
is the number of its fonxitains, of all 
shapes and sizes, from a simple arch 
on a wall to the elaborate structure 
like that n^ar the Seraglib gate. The 
more important fbuntains are covered 
with a coating of marble, and deco- 
rated all over with most delicate sur- 
face ornament. Where in Western 
art we should use figures to break the 
monotony, the Turks employ repre- 
sentations of vases filled with flowers, 
or dishes with fruit. These fountains, 
when carved in stone, are coloured, 
and gilt all over : but when of marble» 
have only a little gilding, and very 
little colour. The eaves have a great 
projection, are boarded, and decorated 
with painting. The roof is often 
composed of a scries of domes. 

The most beautiful are :-^ 

The fountain before the great gate 
of the Seraglio, built in the reign of 
Ahmed III. 

Soghook Chesmeh, the cold spring, 
close to the gate of the Seraglio, 
between the Alai Kiosk and the great 
gate. 

The fountain of the Sultana Zeineht 
opposite Sta. Sophia. These, with the 
Fountain of Tophane, and the Foun* 
tain of the Sweet Waters of Asia, are 
amongst the most beautiful ornaments 
in and around the city. 

Turkish Harems. — To lady travel- 
lers a visit to one of the principal 
harems would probably, prove interest* 
ing, and it can be brought -about by 

fetting acquainted with any of the 
•era families who are in the habit of 
frequenting the harems of pashas. 
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tinople. It is the capital of the sanjak 
and seat of the Kaimakam. It is 
situated on the peninsula, known to 
the ancients as the Thracian Cherso- 
nesus, and has 2 harbours, N. and S., 
and frequently receives the Imperial 
fleets. Its population is about 20,000. 
The town was once fortified, but is 
now without walls, its only defence 
being **a sorry square castle, with an 
old tower, doubtless that of Bayazid.'* 
The bazaars are extensive and well 
furnished. Gallipoli was the first Euro- 
pean town that fell into the hands of the 
Osmanlis, having^ been taken by them 
nearly a century before the fall of Con- 
stantinople, A.D. 1 357. The Emperor 
John Palffiologus, to comfort himself 
for the loss of Kallipolis and of 
Choiridocastron (Pig's Fort) said, ** he 
had only lost a jar of wine and a sty 
for hogs," alluding to the magazines 
and cellars built by Justinian and of 
the fortress at Sestos. Bayazid I., 
knowing the importance of the post 
for passing from Brussa to Adrianople, 
caused Gallipoli to be repaired in 1391, 
strengthening it with a hup^e tower, 
and making a good port for his galleys. 
Gallipoli, with the lines of Bulair to 
the N., is the key to Constantinople, 
the Bosphorus, and Black Sea, and 
was' occupied by the English and 
French as the first step to the Crimean 
expedition, 1854. Fortifications were 
thrown up by them across the Isthmus 
to the Bay of Saros. On the S. side 
of the city are some tumuli, said to be 
the sepulchres of the ancient Thracian 
kings : and N. of the town are some 
undefined ruins, supposed to be the 
remains of the ancient city. 

2 m. S., on the Asiatic side, is 
Lampsaki (Lampsacus), occupying a 
beautiful position amidst olives and 
vineyards, with a fine background of 
wooded hills. The present town, or 
mther village, is inconsiderable, and, 
with the exception of a handsome 
mosque, oflers nothing worthy of 
notice. Lampsacus was one of the 
towns given by Xerxes to Themisto- 
cles; Magnesia was for his bread, 
Myus for his meat, and this for his 
wine. It had a good roadstead, and 
vrt^ estimated to be |70 stadia from 



Abydos. On the European side, op- 
posite the tongue of land on which 
Lampsaki stands, is the ^gospotamos, 
called by the Turks the Karah ova-' 
sou. The victory obtained here by 
Lysander terminated the Pelopon- 
nesian war. The Hellespont is here 
1^ m. in width. On the Asiatic side, 
a few miles to the N., is the mouth 
of the Granicus, now called the De^ 
motikoj on whose banks Alexander the 
Great gained a signal victory over the 
Persians. 

Below this are the mouths of the 
Practius (now Mouaa heui-soo) and the 
river of Percote {Bourghaz-soo), For 
several miles the channel now pre- 
serves nearly a uniform width, and 
the banks on either side, cultivated 
with corn intermixed with vineyards, 
with hedge-rows, and frequent vil- 
lages, present a succession of beautiful 
scenery on the European coast A 
rocky strand, or mole, preserves the 
name of Ghaziler IslceUsi, the Victor's 
Landing, in memory of the first 
Osmanh invaders. 2 or 3 m. farther 
is a hill crowned with the ruins of the 
Byzantine fortress of Choiridocastron 
(Pig's Fort), built on the site of 
ancient Sestos. It was here that the 
standard of Suleiman, the son of 
Orkhan, was first planted on the 
Thracian shore. Close to this is the 
bay of Ah'hashi-Umanit, the ancient 
port of Sestos, and farther down a 
deep inlet called Koilia, and the bay 
of Maito (Madytos). Nearly opposite 
to Sestos is the ancient site of Abydos. 

About 1| m. below the western 
point of that bay are the famous 
Castles of the Dardanelles. The 
castles of Sultanieh - kalesif on the 
Asiatic side, and Khilid-bahar (the 
lock of the sea), on the European 
shore, are called by the Turks BoghaZ' 
hissarlarii and by the Franks the Old 
Castles of Anatolia and Ronmelia. 

Kaleh Sultanieh (previous to the 
visit of late Sultan Abdul Medjid 
called Chanak-Kalehsi), Dardanelles. 
After Constantinople, this town is in 
more constant communication with 
Europe than any other place in 
Turkey. Situated in the narrowest 
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from Dardanns is a farm-house, wliere 
also a treaty of peace was concladed 
between Great Britain and Turkey in 
the present century. 5 

Erenkenl (3 hrs.), called by the 
Turks It Ouelmez. It stands on the top 
of the ridge, commanding a fine view 
of the month of the HelleFoont and 
plain of Troy. It is a Greek Tillage 
of 3000 inhabitants. 

The direct route descends the ridge 
from Erenkeui into the valley of the 
Doumbrek (Simois)^ crosses the stream 
by a ford, then passes through — 

Chiplak (1^ hr,), a small Tillage 
on the point of a low ridge, containing- 
some ancient remains brought from 
Ilium. Hence the route runs to the 
little hill on which lie the ruins of 
Hissarlik (^ hr.). 



27. Excursion from the Dar- 
danelles TO THE Troad and His- 

SARLIK.f 

For the traveller who has but little 
time to spend in Turkey beyond that 
necessary for seeinff Constantinople 
and the Bosphorus, there is no excur- 
sion so easily made, and at the same 
time so interesting in an antiquarian 
point of view, as that to the Troad. 
In the course of 6 or 7 days he can 
visit the sites of Old and New Troy, 
the extensive ruins of Alexandria, 
Troas, and Assos, the excavated temple 
of Apollo Smintheus, and make the 
ascent of Mount Ida. If he has a 
longer period to devote to tiie tour, 
he may spend it pleasantly and pro- 
fitably in examining the various sites 
and ruins on this historic plain, to 
which the researches and remarkable 
discoveries of Mr. Calvert and Dr. 
Schliemann have given new interest. 

If he has but 3 days at his dis- 
posal, he can visit Troy, spend a 

t Consult * Asle iMIneure,' by Texier, 8vo. 
DidotFreres, 1862; Leake's * Plains of Troy/ 
1 voU with map ; Lord Derby's translation of 
the 'Iliad'; Tozer's 'Highlands of Turkey/ 
Murray, 1869; and Schliemann's Ilios, 1880, 
and 'Troy and its Remains/ 1875, and bis 
' Ithaca, the Peloponnesus dPd Troy,' 1869. 



day in the plains, and return to the 
Dardanelles ; or, if he is bound for 
Smyrna, cross to Tenedos from Gheykli 
Scala, and catch the Austrian steamer 
from Constantinople or Smyrna. 
Boats, however, are not always to be 
obtained unless ordered beforehand. 

Spring or late autumn is the best 
time for the trip, as in summer and 
early autumn the malaria from the 
marshy plains occasionally causes in- 
termittent fever. After the middle of 
November, however, the rains gene« 
rally commence, and the streams from 
the mountains become so much swollen, 
that travelling is impracticable. 

The best point for commencing the 
tour of the Troad is ihe town of the 
Dardanelles, Kaleh 8uUanieh,&s horses 
and stores are not often to be procured 
elsewhere on the coast. Here several 
modest inns afford shelter to visitors 
in summer, but are not desirable resi- 
dences during the cold weather which 
often prevails in winter. Horses are 
sometimes obtainable at Neochori, 
Yenisheher, and Koum Kaleh. 

The traveller will do well to lay 
in a stock of preserved meats at 
Constantinople, and to take an Eng- 
lish saddle and bridle with him, and 
also a pair of saddle-bags, and a can- 
teen. A Levinge, or some other sort 
of contrivance to keep out the mos- 
quitoes, is also desirable. 

A tent is not absolutely necessary, 
but it will be found very convenient 
to take one, as the sleeping-quarters 
are not always the cleanest, and it 
will afford greater facilities for the 
exploration of remote spots. 

As to the dragoman, that is to say, 
a person knowing the roads and lo- 
calities, a little French or English, 
who can procure lodgings in the 
villages, and be at the same time a 
sort of personal attendant on the 
traveller, such a person may be found 
at the Dardanelles (Kaleh Sultanieh) 
for 8 or 10 francs per day. Nothing 
more, except a little superior know- 
ledge of European langiuiges, can be 
looked for in the dragoman obtained 
at Constantinople, whose terms will 
generally be higher. In neither one 
nor the other must the traveller seek 
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Great yisited the tumuli of the Trojan 
heroes on his passage, and conferred 
honours on Ilium Novum, believing 
that it 'Stood on the foundations of 
Old Troy. He also founded on the 
coast of Troy the city of Alexandria, 
which flourished under both Greeks 
and Romans. Constantine the Great 
entertained at one time the idea of 
founding the capital of his future 
empire on the shores of the Hellespont 
instead of on those of the Bosphorus. 

The Troad does not appear to 
have been of equal importance in the 
Byzantine period, to judge from the 
few ruins of that epoch to be met 
with in it ; nor are there many notices 
in the Byzantine historians or medi- 
seval writers respecting it. 

The position of Troy itself has 
always indeed en^ged the attention 
of scholars, but it is not our province 
to go deeply into the question in these 
pages : we can but broadly state the 
facts of the case, leaving others to 
form their own conclusion from an 
examination of the localities. 

There are in the plain two claim- 
ants for the site of Troy — Hissarlik 
and Bounarbashi. The tormer is on 
the E. bank of the Scamander, 3 m. 
from the Hellespont ; the latter is on 
the W. bank, 5 m. farther S. The 
claim of Hissarlik is maintained by 
Dr. Schliemann, Mr. Frank Calvert, 
and Mr. Gladstone : while the advo- 
cates of Bounarbashi number, among 
others, Leakey Texier, Forchhammer, 
and Tozer. 

To Bounarbashi it has been ob- 
jected that it IS too far from the sea 
to accord with descriptions in the 
* Iliad,' and that the ground around it 
is too i*ugged to allow of chariot races 
being run in its immediate vicinity, or 
of Achilles cbasipg Hector round the 
walls of the city. On the other hand, 
it has been objected to Hissarlik 
that it lacks the rugged features 
mentioned by Homer, that its citadel 
is too low, and that the site is much 
too small for a great cit^. In judg- 
ing of the site, several things must be 
borne in mind ; taking it for granted 
that there was such a city as Troy, 
and that ths descriptions giveo, by 



Homer are not altogether ima^nary. 
Primaeval cities, as a rule, were very 
small — they were, in &ict, castles 
rather than cities ; and the ancients, 
especially poets, were wont to exag- 
gerate their size, the numbers of 
their armies, and of their assailants. 
Then, again, the natural features of 
the plain of Troy must have under- 
gone a great change in the course of 
3000 years. The ancient cities are 
buried deep beneath the soil ; craggy 
steeps have been rounded off, and 
ravines filled up, as at Jerusalem. 
The excavations of Schliemann have 
shown what an immense accumula- 
tion of rubbish covers the remains of 
the earliest buildings. The beds of 
rivers, too, have changed their places ; 
and even fountains which once sent 
forth copious streams may have dried 
up, or become choked with d€hru. 

The following route may be taken 
from £renkeui : — 

Ophrynion. Fifteen minutes before 
reaching Erenkeui, at Mega Rema, 
this ancient site is passed. 

Bhceteum (| hr.), where are the 
traces of the ancient Acropolis, with 
other ruins. About 3 m. farther is — 

TJie Tomb of AJax, a conspicuous 
tumulus in the low ground. An 
opening in the side of the mound 
conducts into the interior, which is 
found to have a double vault ; on the 
top of the tumulus are ruins of the 
Hereon of Ajax, which was restored 
in Koman times. From this point 
turn S. to Koum Keui (f hr.), crossing 
the Doumhrek Chai by a bridge (i hr.). 
Beyond Koum Keuiy which is an in- 
significant village, a marshy plain is 
traversed. A mile and a quarter farther 
is the hill of Missarlih, 



TROY. 

Hissarlik has been long known as 
the site of Ilium Novum, and the 
most recent researches, especially 
those of Dr. Schliemann, seem to 
identify it with the Troy of Homer. 
" The site of Ilium is upon a plateau 
lying on an average about 80 ft. 
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stratum are the remains of a third 
city, which, in the tjpe and patterns 
of its terra-cottas, mstruments, and 
ornaments, shows a close resemblance 
to the second; and the link of con- 
nection is riveted by the inscriptions 
in the same character in both strata. 
And so, in the Homeric poems, every 
reader is struck with the common 
bonds of genealogy and language, 
traditions and mutual intercourse, 
religion and manners, between the 
Greeks who assail Troy and the 
Trojans who defend it. If the le- 
gend of the Trojan war preserves 
the tradition of a real conquest of 
the city by a kindred race, the very 
nature of the case forbids us to ac- 
cept literally the story, that the con- 
querors simply sailed away again. 
It is far more reasonable to regard 
the 10 years of the war, and the 10 
years of the return of the chiefs, as 
cycles of ethnic struggles, the details 
of which had been sublimed into 
poetical traditions. The fact that 
Schliemann traces in the third 
stratum a civilisation lower than in 
the second, is an objection only from 
the point of view of our classical 
prepossessions. There are not want- 
ing indications in Homer that the 
Trojans were more civilised and 
wealthy than the Greeks; and in 
the much earlier age to which the 
conflict (if real at all) must have 
belonged, we may be sure that the 
Asiatic people had over their Euro- 
pean kindred an advantage which 
we may venture to symbohse by the 
golden arms of Glaucus and the 
brazen arms of Diomed. Xanthus, 
the old historian of Lydia, preserves 
the tradition of a reflux migration of 
Phrygians from Europe into Asia, 
after the Trojan war, and says that 
they conquered Troy and settled in 
its territory. This migration is as- 
cribed to the pressure of the bar* 
barian Thracians ; and the fourth 
stratum, with its traces of merely 
wooden buildings, and other marks 
of a lower stage of civilisation, cor- 
responds to that conquest of the 
Troad by those same barbarian 
Thracians, the tradition of which is 



preserved by Herodotus and other 
writers." 

Schliemann considers that the First 
SettlemeiU on Hissarlik was of the 
longest duration, as its ruins cover 
the rock to a height of from 13 to 
20 ft. Its houses and walls were built 
of stone, joined with earth. The ves- 
sels and other objects of terra-cotta 
found among these ruins were of a 
quality superior to those in the up- 
per strata. They are of black, red, 
or brown colour, ornamented with 
patterns incised and filled with a 
white substance. The people, Schlie- 
mann supposes, belongea to the Anran 
race, as Aryan symbols were fooud on 
the pottery. 

The Second Settlement was com- 
posed, according to Schliemann, of 
the Trojans; and the debris of their 
city lies from 23 to 33 ft. below the 
surface. This stratum bears marks 
of having been exposed to intense 
heat, consisting largely of red ashes 
of wood, which rise from 5 to 10 ft. 
above the tower of Ilium, the Scsean 
Gate, and the enclosed wall : they 
show that the town was destroyed 
by a fearful conflagration. A farther 
proof of the action of fire is a stra- 
tum of scoriae of melted lead and cop- 
per, from \ to l\ of an inch thick, 
extending nearly through the whole 
hill. Among the debris were foimd 
human bones, skeletons with helmets, 
vast quantities of terra-cotta in frag- 
ments, and, most wonderful of all, 
** The Treasure of Priam." This trea- 
sure was discovered by the side 
of the palace, at a depth of 27 ft., 
covered with from 5 to 6 ft. of ashes, 
above which was a post-Trojan wall, 
19 ft. high. The articles, packed in 
a small cist made of slabs of stone, 
consist of vases, bottles, cups and 
dishes of gold, silver, and eleotrum ; 
caldrons and shields of copper; 
bracelets, rings, chains, and many 
other ornaments of gold ; battle-axes, 
spear-heads, swords, and daggers of 
copper ; and many other articles, some 
of which are fused together by fire. 
The intrinsic value of this treasure 
is very great, and its archsological 
value IS, of course, much greater. 
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consisting of a few frusta of columns 
imd some portions of walls half-buried. 

Atciii Xeui, or Batak, 1^ hr. from 
Ghiblah, — A former viilage on an 
eminence, now occupied by a large 
Chiflik, called Thynibra Farm. This 
piace is considered by some to be Cal- 
licolone^ whence Mars and Apollo, the 
protectors of Troy, watched the opera- 
tions of the rival armies^ Mr. Calvert 
makes this the site of lliymbra. 

The road to Bounarbashi, which is 
1 hr. distant, leads near 2 tumuli. 
The largest of these, on the river Thjrm- 
brius> is a truncated cone 30 ft. high 
and about 100 ft. diameter at the base. 
It is called Khanai Tepe, and is sup- 
posed by some to be the tomb of 
Troilus, son of Priam. Recent ex- 
plorations have brought to light re- 
mains cotemporary with the earlier 
settlements at Hissarlik. It was next 
used as a pre-historic cemetery, the 
bodies being buried on their left side 
with the hand under the head, resting 
on a stone (sometimes a quern), and 
the legs doubled up. Next it [served 
as a sacrificial enclosure ; the wood 
ashes are to be seen several feet in 
depth with circular flat altars of sun- 
dned brick at diflferent levels. Again 
it was turned into a Cemetery in 
Hellenic and Byzantine times. It 
marks probably the site of pre-historic 
Thymbra, as Akchi Keui does the 
later town. The other, Harman Tepe, 
is a natural mound. A quarter of an 
hour after passing the tumuli, the 
Scamander is forded close to its 
junction with the Thymbrius. The 
temple of Apollo Thymbrius, where 
Achilles was smitten by the arrow of 
Paris, is supposed to have stood here. 

Bounarbashi, 1 hr. — A small Turk- 
ish village at the foot of a gentle 
ascent which terminates in an elevated 
plateau, formerly supposed to be the 
Pergamus of Troy. 

Mr. Frank Calvert considers this 
to be the site of Gergithus, or, as it is 
also called, Ger^s. But Mr. Tozer 
suggests it is quite possible that Ger- 
githus was the Greek city which re- 
placed the more ancient one, Ger- 



githus was hauded oyer to the people 
of New nium, 188 B.C. 

To reach the hill, ascend the rising 
ground S;E. of the village towards 
a barrow which is visible from it. 
This tumulus will be found to be 
one of 3 standing near one- an- 
other. The first is composed of 
small stones, and measures 20 paces 
from top to bottom. This goes by the 
name of the Tomb of Hector, It was 
excavated by Sir John Lubbock with- 
out result. The second tumulus is the 
largest : it has been excavated by Mr. 
Frank Calvert, who carried a shaft 
through it, and discovered in the centre 
a square structure built of irregular 
masonry, measuring about 14 ft. by 12, 
apparently the base of an altar or 
shrine. The third, which is smaller 
than the other two, and fiat on the 
top, has the appearance of a mere 
mound of heaped earth. It was ex- 
cavated by Dr. Schliemann but nothing 
was found. A fourth tumulus, apart 
from the rest on the road from Ezineh 
to Bounarbashi, was also excavated. 
A square-built Greek tomb was found 
in the centre of the mound. A golden 
crown in the form of oak leaves and 
acorns and other objects were found. 
These relics are now in the Imperial 
Museum at Constantinople. The view 
from the tomb of Hector is more ex* 
tensive than from any other spot. It 
embraces the whole plain of Troy to 
the sea, which is 7 m. distant. 

Farther to the S. the ridge is 
crossed by a low mound ; beyond this, 
the ridge contracts to a narrow neck, 
and a short steep ascent leads to the 
site of the so-called Acropolis, which 
is bounded by precipices 400 ft. deep 
on 3 sides. At the foot of these 
rocks winds the river Mendere, 

On the opposite side of the river rise 
high banks, intersected by deep valleys. 

In the spring of 1864 important 
excavations were made on the Acro- 
polis by Von Hahn, the Austrian 
Consul at Syra, an indefatigable ex- 
plorer of the antiquities of Turkey. 
He traced the line of the outer walls 
throughout their whole circuit, except 
on the southern nde, where the natural 
defences of the position rendered 
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Empire, and some of them trace their 
origin to the time of Ck)nstantine the 
Great. Each of the different nations 
belonging to the Greek Church has 
one or more convents of its own ; and 
the spot is vbited periodically by 
pilgrims from Kussia, Servia, Bul- 
garia, &c, as well as from Greece, 
Asia Minor, and Constantinople. 

The Empress Helena, the mother of 
Constantine, is related by tradition to 
have been the first founder of convents 
on Mount Athos. Succeeding em- 
perors and other Christian princes 
adorned its valleys and woods with 
fair churches and monasteries, and 
many royal and imperial personages 
have retired to these peaceful abodes 
to enjoy repose after the turmoil of 
the world. The Holy Society owe the 
privileges which they enjoy under the 
Turks to the foresight or prudence 
of their predecessors in submitting, 
before the fall of Constantinople, to 
Mohammed II., who, in consequence, 
gave them his protection, which has 
been confirmed by the succeeding 
Sultans. The community is allowed 
to maintain an armed guard of 40 or 
50 Christian soldiers. The only Mo- 
hammedan allowed to reside within 
the peninsula is a Turkish officer, who 
is the means of communication be- 
tween the Sultan and the monks. 
Even he cannot have a woman in his 
house; all female animals being ri- 
gidly excluded. The general govern- 
ment of the mountain is vested in the 
Holy Synod of Karyx ('H 'Up^L iy 
Kapvous :&6voBos), consisting of 20 de- 
puties, one from each convent, chosen 
by annual election ; and, besides these, 
of 4 " Presidents of the Community " 
{*Eiri(rrdrou rod Koiwu), in whom the 
duties of administration are vested. 
These Presidents are taken from 4 dif- 
ferent monasteries each year, so that 
in 5 years the cycle allows each of the 
20 monasteries to name a President. 
There is a regular meeting of the 
whole Synod of 24 once a week; at 
other times the Presidents form a 
managing committee. One of the 4 
takes precedence of the others, accord- 
ing to a fixed rotation, and is styled 
for his year of office, ** the First Man of 



Athos " ('O TlpwTos rov "AOwvos). This 
monastic congress superintends the 
civil afiairs of the Mountain, takes 
cognizance of any matter in wluch the 
whole community is interested, and 
assesses on each convent its share of 
the tribute paid to the Porte in lieu 
of all other taxes. It is a yearly 
sum of about 1500Z., which amounts 
to a capitation tax of about 10 shillings, 
as the present number of the monks 
inhabiting the 20 principal monasteries 
is about 3000 ; but there are as many 
more living in the numerous *h<rwBi)pM 
scattered all over the mountains, and 
in the minor monasteries which do 
not possess the right of sending repre- 
sentatives to the Synod. Each con- 
vent has a number of lay-servants 
(called KofffiiKoif literally men of the 
vjorld) attached to it, and who are 
drawers of water and hewers of wood 
for their brethren. Almost every comer 
is received as a Monk, or Calover, in 
one or other of the convents, ana if he 
brings with him a sum equivalent to 
about 152., he is exempt from menial 
service and from bodily labour on the 
convent lands. Only a small number 
of the whole body ever take holy 
orders ; for though priests are exempt 
from all menial offices, st^l the duties 
of the Church service are so onerous 
that most prefer remaining simple Cal- 
oyers. For 3 years the new comer is a 
Probationer (A^ki/uoj), after which he is 
admitted Father, or good elder {KaX6' 
y€po5\ on vowing obedience to the 
superiors, and to tibe rules of monastic 
discipline and asceticism. 

The Synod, as has been said, directs 
the general interests of the commu- 
nity; the revenue and internal govern- 
ment of each separate convent being 
entirely its own concern. Most of the 
monasteries have estates in various 
parts of the Turkish dominions, as 
well as on the peninsula. Ten out 
of the 20 are CosTicbia {Koiw6fiia)t and 
the other moiety are Idtorhythmic 
(Ilii6ppv6fia), In the Ccenobia every 
member is clothed, and lives on the 
same fare in the common hall or 
refectory (rpdirt(a^. 

In the Ccenobite convents they 
never touch meat, and rarely in the 
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him to all the convents, and he will 
also be provided with mules, guides, 
&c. He will be everywhere received 
with much kindness and simple 
courtesy, lodged in the chief room of 
the monastery, and entertained with 
fish, vegetables, rice dressed in various 
ways, cheese, sweetmeats, fruits, and 
very fair wine, made on the mountain. 
The monks seldom have meat to give 
a stranger, as they rarely eat it them- 
selves. 

At night the traveller's couch will 
be spread with quilts and coverlets 
on the divan where he sat at dinner. 
The nightly incursions of whole /ami' 
lies of certain insects will make him 
regret that the good Fathers have been 
. unable to exclude all female creatures 
from the holy peninsula. Breakfast 
will be served in the morning of 
nearly the same materials as dinner. 
On departure, each guest should make 
a small present to the lay-servants 
immediately attached to his service. 
In the smaller monasteries of the East 
it is usual to leave also a present for 
the monastery itself, but the large 
revenues of the monks of Mount Athos 
enable them to exercise hospitality 
without expecting such contributions 
from their guests. 

Half an hour after leaving Eriss<5, 
the road passes one of the convent- 
farms (fi€T6xut), situated on the brow 
of the low ridge which separates the 
plain of Erissd from the vale of Pr6y- 
laka, as the peasants call the narrowest 
part of the isthmus: evidently a mo- 
dem corruption of ProatUax (Jlpoa^ 
ha^)f the canal in front of Mount 
AthoSy excavated by Xerxes for the 
passage of his fleet. The site of the 
canal is a hollow between natural 
banks, and several artificial mounds 
and substructions of walls can be 
traced along it. It does not seem to 
have exceeded from 40 to 60 ft. in 
width, and it has been nearly filled up 
again with soil in the course of ages. 
As, however, no part of its level is 
100 ft. above the sea, and as its extent 
across the isthmus is only 2500 yards, 
it might be cleared without much 
labour. Such a work would be a great 
boon to the trading craft of Siese 1 

[Mediterranean.'] 



parts ; for such is the fear entertained 
by the Greek sailors of the strength 
and uncertain direction of the currents 
round Mount Athos, and of the gales 
and high seas to which its vicinity is 
subject, that scarcely any price will 
tempt them during the winter months 
to sail from one side of the peninsula 
to the other. The circumnavigation 
of the neighbouring promontories of 
Sithonia and Pallene was much more 
easy, as they afford some good har- 
bours. 

*< At the isthmus, where are the 
remains of Xerxes' canal, the penin- 
sula,*' says Mr. Tozer (p. 55), " is in 
breadth about a mile and a half, and 
the ground is comparatively level; 
but from this point it rises in undula- 
tions until it forms a steep central 
ridge, which runs like a backbone 
through the whole peninsula. To- 
wards the southern end it attains the 
elevation of about 4000 ft., and then, 
after a slight depression, suddenly 
throws up a vast conical peak, 6400 ft. 
high, the base of which is washed on 
three sides by the sea. . . . The cha- 
racter of the ground on the two sides 
of the peninsula is entirely different, 
the western side being rugged and 
precipitous, while the eastern is com- 
paratively soft, and clothed with mag- 
nificent trees. The vegetation of this 
part surpasses everything that I have 
seen elsewhere; on the ridge itself 
and its steep declivities are forests of 
beech and chestnut ; below this oaks 
and plane-trees are found, together 
with the olive, cypress, arbutus, ca- 
talpa, and a plentiful undergrowth of 
heath and broom : in addition to which, 
as if the earth could never tire of 
pouring forth her stores, numerous 
creepers trail over the trees and hang 
in festoons from the branches." 

For 2 hrs. beyond the canal the 
isthmus consists of low undulating 
ground without much wood. There 
are several convent-farms, with good 
buildings, herds of cattle, substantial 
fences, and other signs of neatness and 
industry. 

About 3 hrs. firom Erisso, a steep 
but low ridge of hills stretches across 
the peninsula from sea to sea. Sur- 

I 
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was once crashed by the fall of some 
overhanging rocks, and^ now it is 
being gradually undermined by the 
water. This monastery was founded 
by Theodosius the Younger, and his 
sister Pulcheria, in the 5th century; 
but it was afterwards restored in the 
nth. 

d. Batopsedion (Baroirai^iov), pro- 
nounced Vatopethif is 2 hrs. from the 
last-mentioned convent. It is the 
largest of all the monasteries, except 
Laura. Its name is said by the monks 
to be derived from the following le- 
gend. The Emperor Theodosius was 
passing the promontory of Mount 
Athos with his fleet, when a sudden 
storm — so common in these seas — 
arose, and the galley in which his 
child was embarked, foundered. But 
the Holy Virgin— that "Star of the 
Sea" — rescued the royal infant from 
the waves, and placed him under a 
bush (fidros) in the valley, when he 
was soon discovered by the afflicted 
Emperor, who had been driven into 
the little bay, where he afterwards 
erected a splendid monastery as a 
thank-offering, and called it *' the 
Bush of the Child." Such is the 
legend, invented, perhaps, to account 
for the singular name. The learned 
German traveller. Dr. Ross, believes 
that the name should be written 
BaTov€^ioVf and translates it DorneU' 
/eld, i.e. tlie thorny mead. At all 
events, severer history records that 
this convent was founded by Constan- 
tine the Great, and was only restored 
by Theodosius after it had been de- 
vastated by Julian the Apostate. It 
counts several emperors among its 
benefactors : one of whom, John Canta- 
cuzene, ended his days here in the 
monastic garb. The monastery, with 
its lofty towers and battlements, its 
massive portals and iron gates, its 
numerous turrets dnd domes, many of 
them painted with variegated colours 
— looks much like a feudal fortress 
of the Middle Ages, or like one of the 
old fortified villages still to be found 
amon^ the roots of the Alps. It is 
beautifully situated on a commanding 
height, separated from the shore of 



the sea by slopes^ covered with plan- 
tations of olives and oranges. On 
the Holy Mountain, as elsewhere, the 
founders of monasteries have usually 
shown great taste in the serection of 
their sites. 

The principal church should be 
noticed in passing, as it is certainly 
one of the most ancient on Athos : not 
later than the 10th century. 

On a hill, near Batopseaion, are the 
extensive and picturesque ruins of a^ 
college, now deserted, but which, dur- 
ing the last century, when under the 
direction of the learned Eugenius 
Bulgaris of Corfu, attained such re- 
putation that more scholars resorted 
to it from all parts of the Levant than 
the building could lodge. The college, 
however, was viewed with jealous eyes 
by all the vulgar herd of caloyers ; 
and there were other objections which 
proved at length the ruin of the 
institution. 

e. Xutlvanxisli(KovT\ovix6(ri) is about 
2} hrs. from Batopa^dion, close to 
Karyae, and in the most cultivable 
part of the peninsula, among gardens, 
vineyards, olive plantations, and corn- 
fields. This is the smallest of all the 
convents, not containing above 30 
caloyers. It was founded during the 
reign of Andronicus the Elder (a.d. 
1283-1328) by Constantine, a noble of 
the Turkish family of Kutlumush, 
related to the Seljuk Sultans. His 
mother was a Christian, and on her 
death he embraced Christianity, and 
became a monk of Mount Athos. 

f. Fantokrator ('H Moy^ rod ITav- 
roKpdropos), *'the Monastery of the 
Almighty," is situated near the eastern 
shore of the peninsula, between Bato- 

Jiedion and the Monastery of the 
berians. It was founded in the 13th 
century by Alexius, the general of 
Michatl Palseologus, who recovered 
Constantinople from the Latins. 

g. Stanroniketes ('H Mov); roO iSiTav- 
poviK'fiTov) is not far from [the last- 
mentioned convent; and was founded 
about A.D. 1540, by a Patriarch of 
Constantinople, in honour, as the 

I 2 
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a spring hi^h up on the face of the 
cliff, water is brought to irrigate the 
shrubs and flowers, in long aqueducts, 
made of the hollowed trunks of trees. 
The Church of St. Anne is noted for 
possessing, in a silver case, set with 
precious stones, the left foot of that 
saint. If the traveller is anxious to 
see this relic, the caloyers, having 
first lighted candles, and put on their 
full canonicals, will draw forth the 
ghastly and shrunken sinews, which 
they devoutly kiss. 

m. St. Paul ('H Moyij rod *Aylov 
TlavKov) was originally founded for 
Servians and Wallachians, and takes 
its name, not from the Apostle Paul, 
but from one of its own chief benefac- 
tors, — ^a son of the Emperor Maurice 
(A.D. 582-620). 

It is 4 hrs. from St Paul to Karys, 
a striking route, leading across the 
central ridge of the peninsula. The 
3 following convents are not £ir from 
St. Paul, and also on the western coast 
of the peninsula. 

n. St. Dionysius (H Mov^ rod 
Aiow(rioVf) founded a.d. 1375, by 
Alexius III., Emperor of Trebizond, 
at the instance of Dionysius, then 
Archbishop of Trebizond. 

" 0. St. Gregory ('H Uoy)j rod Tp-nyo- 
piov), founded by a saint of that 
name in the 14th century. 

p. Simopetra {Sifi^irfTpa, i.e. "Xiiiwifos 
Uirpa), not far from St. Paul, derives 
its name from its position on a cliff 
overhanging the s^, and from its 
founder, the hermit Simon, who 
flourished in the I3th century. 

q. Xeropotaxnos ('H Uov)) rov "Zripo- 
tcordfjiov) is so called from a torrent, 
dry in summer, which flows past the 
convent into the Singitic Gulf. The 
monks consider the Empress Pulcheria 
to have been their founder. 

r. BuBSicon (T^ Vwffffuchv Moc ao-r^- 
piov) is a convent originally founded 
in the 12th century, for Russians 
alone, but where the majority of the 



caloyers are now Greeks. It has two 
churches, in one of which the service 
is performed in Slavonian, in the 
other in Greek. 

8. St. Xenophon ('H f/Lovii rov Xcvo- 
<^S)vroi\ is so called from its founder, 
a GrecK saint of the 11th century, 

t. Bocheiareion ('H Mov)^roO Ao- 
X^ttipiiov) was founded during the 
reign of Nicephorus Phocas, by a 
mouk named Euthymios, who had 
been Receiver {Aox^iipfii) of Laura. 

u. Constamonites ('H Mof^ rov 
KwyarrofjLoylrov) is a small convent 
founded, according to the most pro- 
bable account, in the 11th century; 
but also said to derive its name from 
Constans, son of Constantine the 
Great It is situated in a rocky 
romantic wilderness to the left of the 
road between Karyse and Zographus. 



V. Zographus ('H Mov^ rov Zwypd' 
<f>ov) is a convent of Servian and 
Bulgarian monks, founded by several 
Slavonian nobles in the 9th century, 
during the reign of Leo the Phil- 
losopher. The ch. is noted for a 
miraculous picture of St. Gfeorge, 
which conveyed itself from Palestine 
without human aid. The monks 
declare it to have been painted by 
divine will, and not by the hands of 
men, whence the monasteiy was 
dedicated to the Zographus, or Painter, 
There is a small hole near the eyes of 
this picture; and the good fathers 
relate the following legend, probably 
invented to account for it long after 
it was made. Once on a time a free- 
thinking bishop came here from 
Constantinople, and doubting the 
divine origin of the painting, struck 
his finger in derision through it— 
when, wonderful to tell I he was 
unable to withdraw the presumptuous 
member from the sacrilegious hole, 
and was at length obliged to have it 
cut off. 

Zographus is situated in an inland 
valley, at some distance from the sea, 
and IS the most northern of the con- 
vents on the western side of th^ 
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cawass from the Consulate. With the 
single exception of Constantinople, 
there is no place in the ancient Greek 
Empire T?hich contains so many or so 
interesting churches as Salonica. The 
principal are— 1. That of St George 
or Eski'MetropoU ; it is a round ch., 
built on the model of the Pantheon 
at Rome, the cupola, however, being 
closed in. The inside is covered with 
beautiful mosaics. It is believed that 
this building was either erected or con- 
verted from a temple into a Christian 
ch. about A.P. 400. This is now (1889) 
undergoing extensive repairs outside 
and in, and the decorators, out of a 
mistaken regard for the mosaics, are 
*' restoring " them. The ancient Hip- 
podrome, a magnificent area, was situa- 
ted between this ch. and the sea. Here 
took place the great massacre of the 
Thessalonians by order of Theodosius, 
for which he had to do public penance 
before St. Ambrose at Milan a.d. 370. 
2. In the Church of St. Sophia, which 
is now a mosque, corresponding in its 
proportions with its namesake at Con- 
stantinople, but of far less magnitude, 
are columns, and a Bema of Verde 
Antico. There is a tradition that when 
St. Paul preached at Thessalonica he 
made use of this pulpit ; others say he 
preached in a subterranean ch. beneath. 
Where he did preach was in the 
** Synagogue of the Jews." This pulpit 
is evidently of the time of the Latin 
occupation. There is another Jewish 
tradition, resting on no better founda- 
tion, that the Apostle " reasoned with " 
their co-religionists of the day in a 
synagogue where stands the present 
Kal Asfcinas, 3. The Mosque o/St. De- 
metrius is a great 5-aisled basilica, 
built in 597, destroyed by fire in 690, 
and rebuilt or repaired immediately 
afrer that date. The pillars of the side 
aisles support a gallery running the 
whole length of the building. There 
i^ a transept, and a single apse termi- 
nates the central aisle. There is a 
chapel attached, now used as a lumber- 
room, and a crypt said to contain the 
remains of St. Demetri, the patron 
saint of Salonica. 4. The Mosque of 
Eske Djuma was once a temple sacred 
to the Thermean Venus. On either 



side were 12 pillars of the Ionic order. 
The 6 columns of the Pronaos remain, 
though almost concealed by the wall. 
It could be easily restored to its origi- 
nal form, and, next to the Theseum at 
Athens, would appear in more perfect 
preservation than any monument of 
Grecian antiquity. This mosque was 
a 3- aisled basilica, with narthex and 
atrium, each about 23 ft. in width. 
The ch. was 137 ft. long by 50 wide, 
and a gallery runs over the side aisles. 
The above are perhaps the principal, 
but they are only a few of the ^ 37 
churches still said to exist at Salonica. 

The two monuments of greatest in- 
terest in the town were the arches at 
the western and eastern sides of the 
town, forming the entrance to and 
exit from it by the Via Egnatia. The 
western or Vardar gate has been 
pulled down of late years. The eastern 
arch is still standing, though in a 
dilapidated condition. It is supposed 
to have been erected in honour of Con- 
stantine, as a monument of his victories 
over the Sarmatians. The eastern or 
Constantine arch is more than 100 yds. 
within the gateway. The western or 
Augustan arch was demolished some 
years ago in the name of civic embel- 
lishment, and the dressed stone used in 
the construction of the quay wall. The 
slab bearing the inscription ** IToXciTap- 
Xovvray** was secured by Consul-Gene- 
ral Blunt, and presented to the British 
Museum. 

The winter climate is very pleasant 
— bright clear days, generally with 
hard frost at night It is rather ma- 
larious in summer, but sanitary matters 
have greatly improved it of late. The 
principal streets have been widened, 
and are well paved with lava im- 
ported from Italy, and there is a quarry 
nearly 2 m. long and 30 ft. wide. 
Sport is excellent. The commerce 
consists of the exportation of corn, 
cotton, wool, tobacco, chrome ore, 
opium (which is being largely grown 
in Macedonia), and siflt. The vicinity 
of the town is rather . treeless and 
dreary, but Mount Olympus, gene- 
rally crowned with snow, is always 
a glorious object across the Thermaic 
Gulf. 




The Islands of the Mgean are 
divided into two principal groups : 



49. Khodos (Rodi). 

50. Crete (Candia). 
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The JBgean Sea, called by the 
Italians the Archipelago (probably 
from Aiyaiop 'ir4\ayos), and by the 
Turks the WJtite Sea (to distinguish 
it from the Black Sea)^ is bounded on 
the N. by Macedonia and Thi*ace, 
on the W. by Greece, and on the E. 
by Asia Minor. 

The navigation has always been 
difficult, on account of its numerous 
islands and rocks, which occasion 
eddies and a rough sea, and also on 
account of the Etesian or northerly 
winds, which blow with great fury, 
especially about the equinoxes. The 
ancient poets frequently allude to these 
storms. 

The appearance of most of the 
^gean Islands, on approaching them, 
is similar. Instead of the rich yerdure 
and fragrant groves of Corfu and 
Zante, they generally present rude 
clifb and acclivities, scarcely varied 
by a single tree, and whose loneliness 
is seldom enlivened by a human habita- 
tion. 

On landing, however, every islet 
presents a different aspect ; and every 
secluded hamlet a new picture of life, 
of manners, of costume, and some- 
times of dialect. The soil of one is 
rich, luxuriant and verdant; that of 
a second, only a few miles distant, is 
dry, scorched and volcanic; the har- 
bour of another is filled with the 
little tmding craft of all the surround- 
ing ports: its quays rife with the hum 
and hurry of commerce, and its coffee- 
houses crowded with the varied in- 
habitants of a hundred trading-marts ; 
whilst a fourth, of equal capacities, 
and barely an hour's sail beyond it, 
will be as quiet and noiseless as a city 
of the plague ; its shores unvisited, its 
streets untrodden, and its fields un- 
til led. 

From age to age the natives of these 
secluded spots have continued to pre- 
serve those customs and those manners 
whose antiquity is now their greatest 
charm, and which long association has 
rendered it almost sacrilegious to alter 
or abandon. 

The Islands of the iEgean are 
divided into two principal groups: 



1. The Sporades, which derive their 
name from being eoion, as it were, 
along the coasts of Macedonia, Thrace 
and Asia Minor ; and 

2. The Cyclades, which are so named 
from their encircling the holy Sanc- 
tuary of Delos. 

The former of these groups, with 
the exception of a group lying off 
the northern extremity of Euboea, are 
still under the dominion of Turkey, 
though the Ottomans have rarely 
settled in them; and they have been 
almost invariably treated with less 
oppression than the continental pro- 
vinces of the Sultan. The latter 
group belong to the Kingdom of 
Greece. The population of the latter 
group in the year 1879 amounted to 
165,543. 

The following is a list of the princi- 
pal islands in both groups : — 



SPORADES (Turkish). 

30. Thasos. 

31. Samothrace (Samothraki). 

32. Lemnos (Stalimene). 

33. Imbros. 

34. Tenedos. 

35. Lesbos (Mytilene). 

36. Psyra (Psara). 

37. Icaria (Nicaria). 

38. Chios (Scio). 
89. Samos. 

40. Patmos (Patino) 

41. Leros. 

42. Kalymnos. 

43. Astypalaea (Stampalia). 

44. Kos (Stance). 

45. Nisyros. 

46. Telos (Episcopi). 

47. Syme, 

48. Chalki. 

49. Rhodes (Rodl). 

50. Crete (Candia). 
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150 sq. m. Its population amounts to 
about 12,000, chiefly Greeks. It is of 
an irregular quadrilateral shape, being 
nearly diyided into 2 peninsulas by 
2 deep bays. Port Paradise on the N., 
and Port 8t, Anthony on the & The 
latter, which is capacious and land- 
locked, has good anchorage for large 
ships. The £. side presents to the sea 
a bold rock, called the *EpiJ.a7ov \4'Kas 
A-fifiyov by iEschylus in his brilliant 
description of the watch-fires between 
Mount Ida and Mykense, announcing 
the capture of Troy. The general ap- 
pearance of Lemnos is fkr from pic- 
turesque: barren and rocky, though 
not very high, mountains cover about 
two-thirds of its surface ; and scarcely 
a tree to be seen, except in some of 
the narrow valleys, which are green 
and fertile. The whole island bears 
marks of volcanic action. Here is a 
hot spring, still resorted to for its 
healing properties. 

The chief town, Kaeiron, on the W. 
side, contains about 2000 inhabitants, 
who are excellent seamen. 

A few miles to the S.W. is the small 
island of 8t. Strates, the ancient Nesee. 



33. Imbbos. 

Imbros is situated near the Thracian 
Chersonese, about 18 m. S.E. of Samo- 
thraki, and 22 m. N.E. of Lemnos. 
It is about 25 m. in circumference, 
and is hilly and rugged ; but it con- 
tains many fertile and woody valleys, 
and several villages. The highest 
summit is 1845 ft. above the level of 
the sea. There was a town on the N. 
side of the island, of the same name, 
and of which there are remains. 
Imbros, like Samothraki, was of old 
a chief seat of the worship of the 
Kabiri. Its history contains no events 
of importance. 

The island is frequently resorted to 
in the autumn by sportsmen, on ac- 
count of the excellent sport which it 
affords* 



34. Tenedos. 

Tenedos has retained its name ever 
since the time of Homer. Its circum- 
ference is little more than 10 m,, but 
it has always enjoyed importance on 
account of its position near the mouth 
of the Hellespont, from which it is 
about 12 m. distant. Its distance from 
the coast of the Troad is 5 m. ; and in 
the story of the Trojan war it appears 
as the station to which the Greeks 
withdrew their fleet, in order to induce 
the Trojans to think that they had 
departed. 

Its population is about 7000; and 
the island, though rugged, is fertile 
and well cultivated. The town, on 
the N.E. side of the island, is defended 
by a mediaeval fortress, and has a poi*t 
with tolerably good anchorage. In 
former ages it was a dep6t for produce 
destined for Constantinople ; its chief 
product being a light wine, much 
esteemed in Constantinople. 

Close to the mouth of the Helles- 
pont is a cluster of small islets, the 
La^ussx of the ancients, and now 
known to English sailors as the Babbit 
Islands. The largest of these is 4 m. 
in length, and possesses an excellent 
spring of water. 



35. Lesbos (Mitylene),! 

Lesboi. The chief facts in its 
political history are connected with 
the city of Mitylene, which stood on 
the E. side upon a promontory which 
was once an island, and both sides of 
which formed excellent harbours. 

This ** noble and pleasant island" 
(insula ndbUis et amxna, Tacit., Hist., 
vi. 3) is separated from the fcoast of 
Asia Minor by a strait which varies 
in breadth from 10 to 18 m. Lesbos 
is about 33 m. in length from E. 
to W., hj about 26 m. in breadth. 
Though m parts rugged and moun- 
tainous, it has a considerable extent of 
level and fertile land, and is generally 
salubrious. It produces bad wine, 

f ConsQlt C. T. KewtoD, * Tniv^ and Difl« 
coveries in the LeviiDt.' 
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their way through the Turkish fleet 
and escaped to ^giua and elsewhere 
in Greece. Six hundred Macedonians 
threw themselves into the convent of 
St. Nicholas, and when all hope of 
resistance was lost, and the enemy 
were scaling the walls on every side, 
they set fire to the powder magazine, 
and defenders and conquerors perished 
in one fearful explosion. 

The subsequent carnage was awful ; 
3600 persons were missing out of the 
indigenous population, and the Moslems 
themselves lost 4000. 



37. ICABTA (NiOABIA). 

Icaria is a mountainous island, con- 
taining a population of 8000 souls, 
whose principal trade is in charcoal 
and firewood. There is no good har- 
bour. The group of barren and rugged 
islands between it and Samos were 
anciently called Corasnai; they are 
now known as PAurni, from the re- 
semblance to ovens of the numerous 
small caves in their cliffs. 



38. OHiosf (Scio). 

Chios is the most beautiful, the 
most fertile, the richest, and the most 
sorely afflicted island in the ^gean 
sea. Its extreme length from N. to S. 
is 32 m. ; its greatest width 18 ; its 
circumference about 110 m. Its area 
is nearly 400 sq. m., and it is separated 
from the shore of Asia Minor by a 
strait about 7 m. across, the ordinary 
route of steamers mnninff between 
Constantinople, Syria and Africa. 
Seen from the sea its rocky and moun- 
tainous surface justifies the epithet 
(iraiira\o*6(r(ra) in the Homeric hymn 
quoted by Thucydides (iii. 104), but 
when one approaches the land the 
aspect changes, and though the sum- 
mits of the mountains are still barren, 
their lower slopes are seen to be 
richly covered with vines, oranges and 
almond trees. The wine of Chios 

t Consult Teetevuide. • Le Tour du Monde, 
1878, p. 337. Henry Houssaye, • Revue des 
Deux Mondes/ 1881, p. 82. 



was highly esteemed in antiqui^, and 
still enjoys some repute. It is also 
noted for its figs, its silk, and espe- 
cially for its lemoM and orangeSf 
which form the chief staple of its 
commerce. 

The capital, Kastro, is on the eastern 
coast : its harbour is elliptical in form, 
bounded on the N. by the citadel, on 
thelW. by the town, on the S. by 
Turkish cemeteries, and on the E. by 
2 dilapidated breakwaters ; the north- 
em one commencing at the fort and 
the southern one at the cemeteries. 
It is only where these approach each 
other that there is any considerable 
depth of water. 

There is not much of interest in the 
town. The Genoese citadel is pictu* 
resque in its decay, and contains a 
great mass of houses within its old 
bastioned walls. The streets are mostly 
narrow, ill-ventilated, and devoid of 
all local character. Between the cita- 
del and the town is a large open space 
called the Vounaki, once covered with 
houses, now used as a parade ground, 
and a promenade in winter. ^ The 
favourite summer promenade is at 
BellavUta, to the S. of the porL 

It is outside of the town that the 
charm begins. The suburb called 
Kampos, to Uie S. of the city, was and 
may soon again be covered with orange 
gardens and villas, to which the more 
wealthy inhabitants retired when the 
labours of the day were over. Now 
all this is a mass of ruins. The roads 
here are narrow, and the enclosure 
walls very high, which detracts greatly 
from the beauty of the landscape. 
Round it were numerous flourishing 
villages, of from 60 to 300 families, 
the richest and most fertile in the 
island. From two of these, Katies 
and Daphnona, the town is supplied 
with water. 

The N. part of the island, if less 
picturesque than the Kampos, is as 
rich and well cultivated ; an excursion 
may be made to Latomif once cele- 
brated for its marble; VrontatOy a 
small harbour at the foot of Mount 
Epos, on the summit of which there 
is a sort of natural amphitheatre, and 
a seat rudely cut in the rock, which 
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recorded in history, and to introduce 
to the reader's notice, in the person of 
a young Psariot sailor, the most bril- 
liant pattern of heroism that Greece 
in any age has had to boast of. The 
Greeks were convinced that if they did 
not by a decisive blow paralyse the 
Turkish fleet before its junction with 
that of Egypt, their islands must be 
exposed to imminent danger: it was 
proposed, therefore, to choose a dark 
night for sending in 2 hrulots by 
the northern passage, while at each 
extremity of the strait 2 ships of 
war should cruise in order to pick up 
the hrulottiers. Constantine Canaris 
of Psara, and George Pepiues of Hydra, 
with 32 bold companions, volunteered 
their services; and, having partaken 
of the holy sacrament, sailed in 2 
brigs, fitted up as fire-ships, and 
followed at some distance by an 
escort of 2 corvettes, a brig, and a 
schooner. At midnight they bore up 
with a fresh breeze, and ran in amongst 
the Turkish fleet. The Psariote brulot, 
commanded by Canaris, grappled the 
prow of the Admiral's ship, anchored at 
the head of the line, a league from the 
shore, and instantly set her on fire ; 
the Greeks then stepped into a large 
launch they had in tow, and passed 
under her poop, shouting " Victory to 
the Cross ! " — the ancient war-cry of 
the imperial armies of Byzantium. 
The Hydriotes fastened their brig to 
another line-of-battle ship, carrying 
the treasure and the Reala Bey*s flag, 
and communicated the flames to her, 
but not so eflectually, having applied 
the match a moment too soon ; they 
were then picked up by their comrades, 
and all sailed out of the channel, 
through the midst of the enemy, with- 
out a single wound. The Capitan- 
Pa8ha*8 ship, which in a few minutes 
became one sheet of fire, contained 
2286 persons, including most of the 
caj) tains of the fleets and unfortunately 
also a great number of Christian slaves ; 
not above 180 survived." The Capitan^ 
Pasha was amongst the dead. 

Numbers of Sciot families returned 
and rebuilt their city and villages, and 
resumed theirformerhabitsof industry. 
The culminating misfortune of the 



island occurred on Sunday, the Srd 
April, 1881. About 2 o'clock, a ter- 
rible earthquake shook the whole 
island ; houses, mosques, churches, 
crumbled to pieces in a moment, 
burying thousands in their ruins. The 
earUi opened in many places and 
engulfed others, sometimes as many 
as fifty or a hundred at a time. The 
shocks continued at intervals until 
the llth, when there was one almost 
as violent as the first; this consum- 
mated the destruction of the capital, 
and caused the death of many more 
victims. 

The country naturally suffered 
more than the city. The district 
most affected was that between Kastro 
and Cape Mastic. Nearly all the 
villages in the Kampos were de- 
stroyed; the monastery of Neamoni, 
the largest in the island, was hurled 
over the cliff on which it was built, 
burying 60 monks in its ruin, one 
only escaped. Forty-two out of the 
75 villages which the island contained 
were more or less destroyed, those in 
the Mastic district suffering most. 
Menita, which had 4000 inhabitants, 
had 700 killed. At Semina, 40 
perished out of 70; at Kalimassia, 
there were 400 deaths ; at Tholopo' 
tamij 200 ; at Thymiana, 300. 

Great efforts were made all over 
Europe to send succour to the unfor- 
tunate survivors. Capt. Trotter, the 
delegate of the Relief Committee at 
Constantinople, took great pains to 
ascertain the exact number of persons 
killed. He estimates it at upwards 
of 5,600 — the wounded were compa- 
ratively few in number. Chios has 
recovered from equally great misfor- 
tunes before— let us hope that the 
effects of this visitation of Providence 
may not be more permanent than the 
ravages committed by the Turks. 



39. Samos. 

Samoi is one of the principal and 
most fertile islands of the .^ean Sea, 
and has a population of 40,000. It is 
separated firom the coast of lona by 
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41. Leros. 

LeroS) a small island, lying off the 
coast of Caria, is 6 m. long and 4 
broad. It is irregularly formed of rocks 
and mountains. The town stands on 
a sloping hill on the N.E. side, and is 
crowned by the ruins of a mediaeval 
castle. The inhabitants are about 
3000 in number, and are under the 
Pasha of Rhodes. 



42. KALYMNOS.t 

Ealynmos lies off the coast of Caria, 
between Leros and Kos. It also is 
subject to Rhodes, and has a population 
of about 7000, who are engaged, like 
those of Leros, principally in the 
carrying-trade And sponge fishery. 
The island is bare and mountainous. 
The modem church of Christos is built 
on the site of a temple of Apollo. 



43. ASTYPAL^A (StAMPAMA), 

AstypaleBa consists of two large 
rocky masses, united in the centre by an 
isthmus, which, in the narrowest part, is 
only 500 ft. across. On the N. and S. 
the sea enters two deep bays between 
the two halves of the island ; and the 
town, which bore the same name, stood 
on the western side of the southern 
bay. To the S. and E. of this bay lie 
several desert islets. The modem 
town contains about 1 500 inhabitants, 
who are tributary to the Pasha of 
Rhodes. Here is a stately mediseval 
castle, which commands a splendid 
prospect, extending in clear weather 
to Crete. This little town contains an 
extraordinary number of churches and 
chapels, sometimes as many as 6 in 
a row. They are built to a great 
extent from the mins of the ancient 
temples, and in every part of the town 
are seen capitals of columns and other 
remains. 

t Consult C. T. Newton, 'Travels and Dis- 
coveries in the Levant/ 1866. 

IMediterranean.j 



44. Kos(Stanco). 

Ko8 is one of the most renowned of 
that beautifiil chain of islands which 
covers the western shore of Asia Minor. 
It is nearly o|^site theGulf of Halicar- 
nassus, and is separated by a narrow 
strait from Cnidus and the Triopian 
Promontory. It is 23 m. in length 
from N.E. to S.W., and about 65 in 
circuit. The principal city, bearing 
the name of the island, was near the 
N.E. extremity. It was illustrious as 
the birthplace of the painter Apelles, 
and of the physician Hippocrates. An 
interesting inscription associates it 
with Herod the Tetrarch, whose father, 
as we learn from Josephus, had con- 
ferred many favours on Kos. 

The present population amounts to 
about 8000. The capital stands pic- 
turesquely on the site of the ancient 
city. An unhealthy lagoon to the N. 
marks the position of the harbour. 
There is some curious sculpture in the 
walls of the castle, perhaps from the 
Temple of ^sculapius. 

An hour and a half W. of Kos is the 
celebrated fountain of Burinna; an 
ancient aqueduct descends from this 
source to the town : a circular vaulted 
chamber is built over it. 



45. NisYROS. 

Nisyfoi is a small, round, volcanic 
island, the highest point being 2271 ft 
There is no good harbour, and the 
population does not exceed 2500. 



46. Telos (Episcopi). 

TelOB is a little island between 
Rhodes and Nisyros, containing about 
1000 inhabitants. The chief village 
is at half an hour's walk from' the 
landing-place. 



47. Stme. 

The town of Syme is situated on the 
principal port, which forms a narrow 

K 
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nominal power when it was conquered 
in 1309 by the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, who had recently been 
expelled from Palestine. The Knights, 
as the declared enemies of the Infidels, 
were engaged in perpetual warfare 
with the Turks, and sustained several 
blockades and sieges. It is said that 
it is the memory of one of these 
struggles which is perpetuated on 
every Italian coin at the present 
day. A Prince of the House of Savoy 
haying performed prodigies of valour, 
the Grand Master authorized him to 
inscribe on his banner the following 
motto : Fortitiido Ejus Bhodium Tenuity 
the first letters of which words, Fert, 
are inscribed three times on the edge 
of Italian coins. The Knights retained 
possession of Rhodes, however, till a.d. 
1522, when, after a glorious resist- 
ance, they were compelled to surrender 
to Suleiman the Magnificent. The 
Eodghts then retired first to Crete, 
and next to Sicily, where they con- 
tinued till 1530, when the Emperor 
Charles V. ceded to them the island 
of Malta. 

Few historic feats surpass in interest 
the siege of Rhodes by Suleiman. It 
lasted 5 months, during which prodi- 
gies of valour were displayed by both 
Turks and Christians. The Kjiights 
being at last moved at the fate which 
must have inevitably attended the 
Greek population, if the town, which 
was no longer tenable, should be carried 
by storm, acceded to the terms held out 
by Suleiman. The principal stipula- 
tions were : that the churches should 
not be profaned — that no children 
should be taken from their parents — 
that the citizens should be allowed the 
free exercise of their religion — that 
every individual, whether knight or 
citizen, should be at liberty^ to quit 
the island — that those Christians who 
remained should pay no tribute for 5 
years — that the Knights should depart 
in their own galleys, and be supplied 
with additional transports from the 
Turkish fleet, if they required them 
— ^that they should be allowed 12 
days from me ratification of the treaty 
to embark their property — that that 
property should include relics, conse- 



crated vessels, records, and writings, 
and all the artillery employed on 
board their galleys. 

Yilliers de Tlsle Adam, the Grand 
Master, embarked last of the sorrowing 
band. On the morning of the 1st of 
January, 1523, the fleet, consisting of 
about 50 sail of all descriptions, put 
to sea. It was an hour of woe ; but 
the mourners looked their last on the 
shattered towers from which the fate 
of war had driven them, supported by 
the consciousness that, though Rhodes 
had passed from under their sway, 
their protracted resistance had con- 
ferred the fame of victory even on de- 
feat. The Turks, in token of respect 
for the vanquished, long refrained ^om 
defacing their armorial insignia and 
inscriptions on the public buildings of 
the city. 

The island of Rhodes is of an ir- 
regular quadrilateral form, rising 
gradually from the sea till it attains 
a considerable elevation towards the 
centre, where it terminates in the lofty 
summit (4068 ft.) of Mount Attairos 
(the ancient Atabyros, on which was 
a temple of Jupiter), commanding a 
noble view of the island and of the 
neighbouring shores of Asia Minor. 
In ancient times the interior of the 
island was covered with dense forests 
of pine, whence the Rhodians drew 
supplies of timber for their fleets; 
and in modern times it has supplied 
considerable quantities for the dock- 
yards of Constantinople. Speaking 
generally, the soil in the lower parts is 
dry and sandy ; but there are some 
fine valleys, well watered by the nume- 
rous streams that descend from the 
mountains. The fertility of Rhodes 
was celebrated by Pindar (Oly mp. vii.) ; 
but, owing to the insecurity and extor- 
tion of which the inhabitants have been 
long the victims, its agriculture is now 
in a very depressed state, many of its 
finest fields being allowed to lie waste, 
and the island not producing com 
sufficient even for its scanty popula- 
tion. The wine, too, has sadly dege- 
nerated from that mentioned by Virgil 
(Georg. ii. 102) as fit for the feasts of 
the gods. Rhodes produces oil, oranges, 
citrons and other frxiits ; and, if pro- 
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ferent primates of the villages, who 
will aflFord him every assistance. Each 
mule and its attend^ts will cost him 
from 10 to 12 piastres a day. Ehodiau 
muleteers are generally serviceable and 
honest people. The traveller should 
take with him tea, coffee, su^r, rice, 
macaroni, cheese, some spirits, wine, 
butter and candles. He should provide 
himself with a pair of the famed 
Bhodian boots, which are made of stout, 
soft, untanned calf-skin, to come well 
up over the knees, as without them, 
when walking, which he will be obliged 
to do very frequently, his nether gar- 
ments will soon be torn to pieces by 
the underwood. 

There are several convents in the 
islands, but they are mostly very dirty, 
and the private houses, although 
clean, are full of fleas, so that both the 
one and the other ought to be avoided, 
unless one is provided with a good 
supply of insecticide powder. If the 
traveller is a sportsman, he had better 
take his gun with him, as there are 
plenty of hares and partridges in all 
parts of the island, and woodcocks 
during the season, together with deer 
in the pine districts. 

In one hour from the capital, the 
traveller reaches the pretty village of 
Trianda, beyond which a shattered 
column and multitudes of potsherds 
mark the site of lalyseos. Four hours 
farther down the W. coast of the island, 
there are indisputable traces of Cami- 
ro8 and its necropolis. On the E. 
shore, the modem village of Lindua 
still retains the name of the ancient 
city. There are considerable Hellenic 
remains in this neighbourhood, and 
elsewhere in Rhodes ; and the scenery 
is always charming. 

There are now 54 villages or ham- 
lets, many of whose names are evi- 
dently Hellenic. They are generally 
thinljr inhabited, the largest containing 
1600 inhabitants. The population of 
the whole island amounts at the pre- 
sent day to about 27,000, of whom 
6000 are Turks, 3000 Jews, and the 
remainder Greeks. Of this whole 
number, 10,000 dwell in the capital 
and its suburbs. 



The 3 highest points are — Mount 
Elias, 2620 ft. ; Mount AtahyroSy called 
Artamite on its lower easterly side, 4068 
ft ; and Mount Acramyti, 2706 ft. The 
island is divided len^hways by a 
mountainous chain which runs in a 
zigzag from N.E. to S. W. throwing out 
spurs in a variety of directions. From 
Mount Elias to Mount Atabyros this 
chain approaches the northern coast, 
sending out a branch in the direction 
from Mount Atabyros and Mount 
Acramyti to Cape Monolithus, which 
forms a mountain barrier between the 
N.W. and S.W. sides of the island. 
The village of Embona is situated at 
the foot of Mount Attairos. 

The coast between Mount Attairos, 
from the sea rises in steep mountain 
sides. Proceeding from Embona in 
a N.E. direction towards the city of 
Ehodes, we find a gradual descent 
of the ground, and expansion of the 
landscape, as the scale of the hills 
diminishes. This district produces 
much com, which is cultivated on the 
sides of the hills and on the level land 
near the sea. 

The character of the scenery of this 
portion of the island is exceedingly 
rugged, the lower ranges of hills being 
torn, broken and convulsed by the 
action of earthquakes. The hilly ranges 
extend alon^ the coast till within a 
very short distance of the sea, leaving 
a level plain between Calavarda and 
Trianda, after which village it is re- 
duced to the width of a roadway. This 
part of the island, which is fertile, 
would, with better cultivation, yield 
an abundant produce. In the level 
land along the coasts there are numer- 
ous streams which irrigate the grounds, 
thus causing them to bring forth 
luxuriant crops of com, figs, olives, 
lemons, oranges, water and marsh 
melons, and other fruits. The richest 
portion of this part of the island is 
between the village of Villanova and 
Trianda, At the latter the ground is 
mostly laid out in gardens. 

The eastern side of the island runs 
in a direction from N.E. to S.W., and, 
with the exception of the plains of 
Aphanos, Malona and Massari, is not 
nearly so fertile as the western side. 
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he is 80 extremely hospitable that 
he always refuses payment for any re- 
freshment the trayeller may take in 
the house. The craft and duplicity 
which distinguish the Greek race are 
less prominent features among the 
Rhodians than in the other islands in 
the Archipelago. 

The peasants are exceedingly at- 
tached to their religion, and devote 
the surplus wealth of each village to 
the erection of a church. These are 
all creditable specimens of a style of 
architecture which may be regarded 
as indigenous in the island^ which 
has retained the pointed arches, 
groined vaultings and piers of the 
mediaeval Gothic. It would appear, 
then, that the s^le of architecture 
employed by the Knights of St. John 
in the 15th century has been preserved 
by tradition amongst the Rhodian 
people, and transmitted as a craft from 
generation to generation, through the 
rude hands of these native builders. 



50. CBETE (OAin)iA,KiBiT, Adasi).! 

This island is known among its own 
inhabitants only by its Greek appella- 
tion of Crete, pronounced Kriti by the 
modem Greeks. The Saracenic Khan- 
daXf applied to the principal city 
(called by the Greeks McyaXoKdffrpoy, 
i.e. Oreatc(MUe)t became with the 
Venetian writers Candia, and hence 
that name has been given to the whole 
island. 

Its len^h from E. to W. is about 
160 m. ; its breadth is very unequal, 
being in the widest part nearly 40 and 
in the narrowest only 6 m. The whole 
island maybe considered a prolong* 
don of that mountain cham which 
runs through the Peloponnesus to Cape 
Malea, and which, broken by the sea, 
appears in the intervening islands of 
Qrthera and Ogylos. The geological 
formation resembles that of the Hel- 
lenic peninsula. About the middle of 
the chain which runs through the 

t Pashley (R.), 'Travels In Crete,* 2 vols. 
8vo. 1B37 ; Spratt (Gapt. B.N.), * Travels and 
Researches In Crete.' 



island is Mount Ida, terminating in 
3 lofty peaks 8000 ft high; to the W. 
it was connected with the ridge calle I 
the White Mountains (Acvic^ "Opri^ or 
in Bomaic/Affirpa Bovya), whose snow- 
clad summits and bold and beautiful 
outlines are visible in clear weather 
from the southern shores of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. The rivers of Crete are 
numerous, but are little more than 
mountain torrents, and are for the 
most part dry in summer. 

The country was celebrated in 
antiquity for its fertility and salubrity. 
It was probably first settled by- 
Phoenician colonies at a very early 
period. Homer speaks of its hundred 
cities, and Minos was said to have 
extended his maritime empire over 
the ^gean. Its ancient warriors had 
a great reputation as light troops and 
archers, we also know that they were 
slingers; and to the present day we find 
the mountaineers and shepherds hand- 
ling the sling with singular adroitness. 
As its ancient Doric customs disap- 
peared, the people became degenerated 
in morals and character, and St. Paul, 
quoting the Cretan poet Epimenides, 
descri^ them as ** always liars, evil 
beasts, idle gluttons" (Titus i. 12). 
Their internal disorders had become 
so violent that they were under the 
necessity of summoning Philip IV. of* 
Macedon as a mediator. Finally, in 
B.C. 67, Crete was conquered by the 
Romans under Q. Metellus, who re- 
ceived in consequence the surname 
of Creticus. Subsequently Crete and 
Cyrene were united as a single Roman 
province. Under Constantine a divi- 
sion took place, and in a.d. 823 the 
Saracens wrested the island from the 
Lower Empire. In a.d. 961, after a 
struggle of 10 months, Crete was re- 
covered to the Byzantine Emperors by 
Nicephorus Phocas. After the taking 
of Constantinople by the Franks, 
Baldwin I. gave the island to Boniface, 
Marquis of Montferrat, who sold it in 
A.D. 1204 to the Venetians, and it 
became the first of the three subject 
kingdoms whose flags waved over the 
piazza of St Mark. In spite of fre- 
quent attacks fi*om the Mohammedans 
and incessant reyolts of the Greek 
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seyeral small islands off the coast, bat 
not in Crete itself. The only animal 
peculiar to this island is the Cretan 
Ibex (Caprea picta), found only in the 
most inaccessible mountains of Sphakia 
and Ida. Three specimens were sent 
to the Zoological Gardens in London, 
in 1873, by the English Consul, Mr. T. 
B. Sandwith. It is easily tamed if 
caught young, but rarely seen except 
by shepherds. 

Porta, — The southern coast of the 
island is destitute of ports, and has 
scarcely any safe roadsteads, but on 
the N. side there are several excellent 
and capacious harbours. The bay of 
Suda Is one of the best in the Levant ; 
nevertheless, about once a year, or once 
in two years, it is visited by a fierce 
S.E. wind, which tears with terrific 
violence down the mountain sides, 
lashing the surface into foam, and lift- 
ing up whirling columns of spray. 
Tms truly " typhonic " wind, which 
visits the bay in February, March, or 
April, lasts from 6 to 24 hrs., and during 
its continuance the vessels in the har- 
bour have to steam against the wind 
in order to take the strain off their 
cables. Vessels, unless well-found in 
ground-tackle, are apt to be driven on 
shore on these occasions. 

PopukUioji,, — A marked difference 
may be observed between the Cretan 
mountaineers and the inhabitants of 
the plain ; the former are much finer 
men, and especially remarkable for 
agility and swiftness of foot. In moral 
qualities they very much resemble the 
Greeks generally, and have many of 
the bad qualities conunon to all people 
who have been long subject to oppres- 
sion. Nothing more marks their want 
of civilization than the poorness of 
their dwellings and the filth and dis- 
comfort in wnich they are content to 
live. They differ from their neigh- 
bours in respect of dress and arms; 
instead of the shaggy mantle, camise, 
and classic buskin of Albania, or the 
cumbrous garments of the Ottomans, 
the^ wear short jerkins and drawers 
of light texture, their white cloaks, 
and boots reaching to the knee, bat) 



extremely pliable ; and in place of the 
ill-poised Albanian musket which had 
hardly any stock, or the ponderous 
Turkish carbines, they use long and 
light guns mounted like European 
fowling-pieces. Since the insurrection 
of 1878 Uiey have token to the chasse* 
pot rifle, 22,000 of which were then 
introduced into the island. In hand- 
ling these weapons they display as 
much skill as their ancestors did in 
shooting with Uxe bow ; they are 
reckoned the best marksmen in the 
East, but their warfare is entirely one 
of ambuscade and bush-fighting, re- 
sembling that of the North American 
Indians, where it is considered the 
chief excellence of a soldier to take 
aim at the foe without suffering him- 
self to be seen. A census of Crete 
was taken in October, 1881, which 
gives a population of 279,192 souls, 
204,781 of whom, or nearly f, were 
Christians belonging to the Greek 
Church, the residue of 73,487 being 
Mussulmans, with the excepticm of 
646 Jews and 254 Roman Catholics, 
both of whom are of foreign extrac- 
tion. The census further reveals the 
fact that the males exceed the females 
by 5304. 

The Cretans, who profess the faith 
of Islam, must be looked upon as 
Mussulman Greeks rather than Turks, 
their origin being mainly derived firom 
apostacy and the custom of inter- 
marrying with Greek women. They 
speak Greek, seldom Turkish. So 
much alike are the Christians and 
Moslems in speech and semblance, that 
in action they found it difficult to 
discriminate friends from enemies, and 
the Greeks adopted a practice of fight- 
ing bareheaded, in order that their own 
party might recognise them by their 
flowing locks. 

There is one district on the south- 
western coast which has always en- 
joyed a certain share of wild indepen- 
dence, though tributary to the Porte, 
— ^a circumstance for which it was 
indebted, like Mania and Suli on the 
mainland, to its asperity and poverty. 
It is called Sphidtia, and is neither 
extensive nor populous, the number of 
its shepherd warriors little exceeding 
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Rethymo, the judges and president 
being local merchants. 

Crete is very lightly taxed; it 
pays a tithe of all its produce, which 
may be roughly estimated to produce 
100,0002. The customs receipts come 
to 30,000Z., but are capable, under 
honester management, of bringing in 
nearly double that sum. The sheep 
and goat tax produces 23002. more, and 
the excise on wine and spirits 50002. 
The tax on sheep, which in other 

Earts of Turkey is 3 piastres (6d.) a 
ead, is in Crete only a halfpenny a 
head; while the Verghif or personal 
tax, which is levied everywhere else, 
does not exist. 

Of the above taxes the whole of the 
tithe and half the Custom House 
receipts amounting to about 1 1 5,0002. 
a year remain to the Cretans. The 
annual public expenditure having ex- 
ceeded 120,0002. during the last few 
years, there has been an annual deficit 
which now amounts to 60,0002. The 
gendarmerie, which from 1800 was 
reduced to 1400 men, is still absorbing 
one-third of the total revenue of the 
island, and lacks so much discipline 
and obedience that it is an almost 
useless body, if not worse. 

Agriculture is still at a low ebb, 
due in part to the constant uprising 
of the inhabitants. From the moun- 
tainous conformation of the country 
and the dryness of the climate, it is 
more suited to the cultivation of trees 
than of grain. The olive thrives 
admirably, and the vineyards, alreadv 
extensive, might be indefinitely multi- 
plied. But the frequent insurrections 
to which the island has been sub- 
jected, have greatly retarded the 
development of its resources. In 
whatever part of the island one may 
ride, half-ruined villages attest the 
misery to which the inhabitants have 
been reduced, and this is more evident 
in the neighbourhood of Canea and 
Hethymo than elsewhere. 

Most of the land is held by peasant 
proprietors, but there are large farms 
belonging to Mussulman proprietors, 
which are generally cultivated on the 
M^yer system. Some of the Greek 



monasteries also have large holdings, 
which are partly tilled by the lay 
monks, and partly on the Metayer 
system. 

Language, — ^The Greek language is 
in general use throughout the island, 
but Mohammedans of the towns, 
and sometimes of the country, speak 
Turkish as well, as it is the language 
taught in the schools, from which the 
Greek is excluded. 

a. Chania. {rh. Xayla ; Ital., Canea. 
Pop. 14»000.) 

The residence of the Governor- 
Greneral, and capital of the Vilayet 
of Crete. H.M. Consul for the island 
also resides here. A sea port, on the 
N. shore of the island, 25 m. from 
its W. extremity, and about 130 m. S. 
of Syra. 

The town, inclusive of the port, is 
twice as long as it is wide, and is 
inclosed by walls with bastions and a 
ditch on the land side, which latter, 
of considerable width, is now converted 
into kitchen gardens. The fortifica- 
tions are the work of the Venetians, 
and the port is protected by a mole 
1200 ft. in length. It affords anchor- 
age near its entrance to vessels not 
drawing more than 12 ft. of water; 
but it 18 exposed to the N. wind, and 
hence it is not safe anchorage from 
December till April, except for vessels 
found in very strong eround-tackle. 

At the N. part of the town is a 
kind of citadel, formerly containing 
the arsenal, docks, &c. The Venetian 
city dates tram a.d. 1252, when a 
colony was sent to occupy it Their 
object was to keep down the Greeks, 
who had been almost constantly at 
war with their Italian masters, from 
the period of the first establi^iment 
of the Venetians in the island. The 
view of the town of Chania from the 
sea, and the grandeur of the White 
Mountains rising in the background, 
and covered with snow from December 
till April or May, are very striking. 
A beautiful plain extends from the 
gates of the city to the Bhiza, a term 
which includes all the lower northern 
8lq>e8 of the Sphakian mountains. 
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the site of the ancient city of Aptera, 
situated on a hill to the S. of the bay. 
When the head of the bay is reached 
3 m. from the town, we come upon a 
marsh from which salt used to be 
extracted, hence called TousHa, In 
1872, the then governor endeavoured 
to fill it up, and built two rows of 
miserable houses on the spot, a custom- 
house, and a mosque. The place was 
peopled by the hardy seamen inhabit- 
ing the islet of Suda at the entrance 
of the bay, whose dwellings were 
razed to the ground to make way for 
fortifications. PVom being a hejdthy, 
they have become a fever-stricken 
colony, owing to the pestilential marsh 
in the midst of which they live. The 
road runs through the midst of this 
marsh (in which a few snipe may 
occasionally be found) past the new 
Turkish arsenal, begun in 1868. The 
Vice- Admiral commanding the Archi- 
pelago, of which station Suda Bay is 
the head-quarters, resides either at 
the arsenal or on board his flag-ship. 
After passing the arsenal, the road 
runs along the S. side of the bay for 
about an hour, when the traveller leaves 
it to climb the hill on which the old 
city was built, and which is called by 
the natives Palaio Castro (old castle). 

The rock of Suda, which is a con- 
spicuous object the whole way, is said 
to have been a resort for corsairs 
during the I6th century, and was 
used as a landing-place in 1571 by 
the Turks, who ravaged the territory 
of Chania, and burnt the town of 
Rhithymnos. In consequence the 
Venetians fortified the islet and re- 
tained it with the castles of Orabusa, 
at the N.W., and Spina Longa near the 
N.E. extremity of Crete, for many years 
after the Turks took possession of the 
rest of the island. The islet of Suda 
and the rocks around it were the 
Leucess of the ancients, and the Siren 
Isles of Homer have been supposed to 
be identical with them. 

Half an hour's riding, after quitting 
the main road, brings the traveller to 
the site of an ancient city, command- 
ing a fine view of the bay on the N., 
and on the S. a magnificent prospect 
of the Sphakian mountains, with Ihe 



fertile plains of Apokorona lying be- 
tween. To Pashley, who wrote an 
interesting book on Crete in 1833, is 
due the credit of identifying this site 
with the ancient city of Aptera, and 
the presence of an inscription alone 
was needed to make the identification 
complete. One was happily discovered 
in 1875 by a French savant, who, by 
digging at the base of a building, 
where Pashley had found an inscrip- 
tion, came upon another, which has 
been thus rendered by Professor 
Babington of Cambridge : — 

" It was resolved by the Senate and 
people, on the motion of ... . 

** Seeing that King Attains, himself 
a friend and of friendly ancestry, has 
taken an interest in the common good 
of the city of Aptara, whether in his 
dealings or his arbitrations, and had 
shown all kindness towards those 
citizens who have come under his 
notice, be it enacted by the Senate and 
people do honour King Attalus^with an 
image of finished brass, if he pleases, on 
foot, if he pleases, on horseback ; and 
if he pleases that he should be pro- 
claimed at the close of the games, at 
which wreaths are the prizes, let the 
magistrates make it their business to 
see that he is proclaimed: be it also 
enacted that he have precedence of 
seat in the games, and inviolability of 
person, right of exemption and safe- 
conduct in peace and m war, both in 
the city and in the harbours and in 
the houses of strangers to lodge in, 
and that he be entitled to anchor in 
the harbour, both he and his descend- 
ants, and to all other privileges which 
belong to other benefactors. 

The Attains here mentioned is pro- 
bably the first of that name, who 
reigned from b.c. 241 to 197. 

This interesting inscription is still 
in situ ; and the wall is covered with 
many others, chiefly decreeing privi- 
leges to consuls (irpol^vot) of foreign 
states. The building is within a 
stone's throw of the monastery, and 
totheS. of it. 

The city occupied a strong position, 
and was further strengthened with 
walls where the sides of lie hill on 
which it was built were not precipitous 
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in the saddle. Another half hoar 
must be allowed for reaching Sada 
Bay. 

By taking tiie above trips, the Tisitor 
to Crete wiU be able to form some 
idea of the grandeur of its mountain 
scenery, the desolation of its barren 
wastes, and the softer aspect presented 
by its plains and watered valleys. 



e. To THE Akbot^i and Katholic6. 

By those who have more leisure, a 
long day should be devoted to the 
Akrot^, the peninsular promontory 
immediately to the N.E. of Ghania. 
By setting out early the traveller may 
reach the convent of Katholicd, where 
he can dine on provisions taken with 
him, and return to the city the same 
evening. Half an hourN.E. of Ohania 
is the village of Chaiqpa, situated on a 
rising ground not far from the shore, 
where me consuls reside. From above 
this village is a noble view of the 
snow-clad Sphakian mountains, and 
of part of ihe plain, to the L and 
to the rt. of the fortified city and 
the Gulf of Chania, with the Dictyn- 
nseau promontory beyond, and, in 
the distance, the Corycian cape. The 
road hence to Uie convent of the 
Holy Trinity passes near two or three 
villages without entering any. The 
part of the Akrot^ri over which it 
passes is barren and uncultivated. 
The monastery of ihe Trimly^ sur- 
rounded by lofty cypresses, is sub- 
stantially built. The ch. in the 
middle of the court is in the form of 
a Latin cross ; the front is ornamented 
with Doric columns; over the door- 
way is an inscription, appropriate to 
a convent dedicated to the Trinity. 
The monasteries in this part of Crete 
pay conjointly a sum of money to the 
patriarch of Constantinople, who is 
said to receive not less than 20002. 
annually in dues from the island. 
The convent of St. John is less 
than 3 m. from that of the Trinity ; 
half a mile further is the Cave of the 
Bear, at the entrance of which is a 
little chapel. The cavern derives its 
name from the resemblance of a piece 



of rock within it to the form of a 
sitting bear. At the distance of half 
a mile fh)m this cave is the secluded 
monastery of Katholied, Near it is a 
beautiful grotto, to which the travel- 
ler descends by a flight of 140 steps. 
The height of it varies ftom 10 to 
^ or 60 ft., and it is nearly 500 ft. 
lon^; its sides are covered with sta- 
lactites, some of them forming colum- 
nar supports for the roof of the cavern, 
some transparent and others bril- 
liantiy white. A few paces below the 
mouth of the cavern is a small ch. cut 
out of the solid rock. Near it are 
the cells of monks, now abandoned. 
In the bridge, which is here thrown 
across the deep ravine, is an opening 
leading into a solitary cell, which is 
said to have been used by the monks 
as a place of imprisonment. The wild 
and sequestered spot in which the 
convent of Katholicd is situated is not 
above 1000 paces firom the sea. Many 
Greek monasteries are picturesque 
and beautiful objects ; but there is no 
place more fitted than this glen for 
those who mav have desired '* remote 
fi*om man with God to pass their 
days." 



1 Fbom Chania. Rhtthtmnos (oom- 

MONLT OALLBD BbTHTMO), AND OV 

TO Mbqalo Eastbon (or Candid). 

From Chania the traveller will ride 
to Snda Bay, and, afitor skirting the 
southern shore for 2 hrs.,*will arrive 
at the village of Kdlyves, Here 2 
streams pour their clear and rapid 
waters into the sea, and, after crossing 
the bridge over the second stream, the 
road turns S., and brings the traveller 
in 1 hr.to the village of Famoff, which 
is the chef-lieu of the sanjaJc of 
Sphakia. Having in 1868 been made 
the seat of a Christian Mutessarif 
Pasha, a stately palace was built to 
accommodate his Excellency, but was 
never quite completed from want of 
funds. In its unfinished state it was 
converted into a barrack, just before 
the outbreak of the insurrection of 
1878. The Turkish troops were 
obliged to abandon it, huty befbre 
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entrance is another passage, 10 ft 
long, terminating in a chamber 27 ft. 
long, on the opposite side of which is 
another narrow pass 13 ft. long. On 
emerging from this passage we descend 
to another apartment, where a spec- 
tacle of surpassing beauty presents 
itself. This apartment is 150 ft. long. 
It varies greatly in width, and the 
height is considerable. Between 20 
and 30 ft. from the month of the 
pass is a great stalagmite, which 
rises up and forms a column reaching 
to the top of the caye, while the stalac- 
tites on each side hang in the most 
perfect order ; a range of stalactites, on 
the S.W. side, separates it from a good- 
sized passage, which leads to a very 
small room ; below this are 2 other 
small rooms. This grotto became, 
during the revolution, the tomb of 
300 Christians, whose bones and skulls 
were lying in heaps in its chambers 
when it was visited by Mr. Pashley in 
1834. These unhappy people took 
refuge there when Mustafa Bey and 
Husein Bey came to Melid<Sni with 
their troops. They felt no fear, for 
they retreated to what was deemed an 
impregnable fortress, and had pro- 
visions to stand a siege of half a year. 
Husein Bey in vain summoned the 
fugitives to come from their lurking- 
place; his messenger was fired upon 
and fell. He then attempted to force 
an entrance, and in so doing lost 24 
brave Amaouts. A Greek woman 
was then sent to them, but she was 
shot, and her body cast from the 
mouth of the cavern. Husein Bey 
then caused the entrance of the cavern 
to be filled up with stones, thus de- 
priving the Christians both of air and 
light. The next morning it was found 
that an opening had been made. The 
attempt of the Turks to close the 
entrance was twice repeated, but find- 
ing that the Christians could still 
breathe and live, they filled up the 
entrance with wood, barrels of oil, 
straw, sulphur, &c., and when their 
work was completed, set fire to these 
combustibles. The dense vapour so 
rapidly filled the first apartment that 
many perished before effecting their 
escape to the inner recesses ; gradually 
IMediterranean,"] 



it penetrated into the second chamber, 
where many more fell, and finally into 
the smaller and farthest chambers, 
when the work of destruction was 
completed, and not a soul escaped. 

Leaving Melidoni, we regain the 
regular road to Ehithynmos, which we 
had i^uitted at Perama, and pass by 
the village of Dafnides ; Mount Ida is 
to the rt., aud the hill of Melidoni 
still in front ; 3 m. farther is the Khan 
Papativrysi, now a ruin. The village 
of Gharfizo, a short distance off, is 
celebrated for the beauty of its women, 
and for a magnificent valonia oak-tree, 
the pride of the village. A Turkish 
soldier, encamped under it iu the war 
of 1867, fired a bullet through one of 
its largest limbs, which caused it to 
perish ; this has destroyed its beautiful 
symmetry. 

From Gharazo a gentle asceiU^ of 1^ 
hr. leads through vineyards to Axos. 
Before entering the village, we oh serve 
some tombs excavated in the rocks. 
The river Axos is alluded to by Virgi., 
**rapidum Cretaj veniemas Oaxem" 
(Eel. i. 66). On the hill adjoiniug, 
round which the road winds, are the 
remains of a medisBval fortress, and on 
the N. side some fragments of poly- 
gonal masonry, belonging probably 
to the Acropolis of Axos. A little 
distance from these remains is the 
(Ulapidated ch. of St. John, whose 
sides and roof are covered with rude 
frescoes. A few inscriptions are to 
be found in the village : on one, dis- 
covered by Pashley, was a decree of 
the Common Assembly of the Cretans, 
an instance of the well-known 8yn- 
oretism, as it was called. 

Leaving Axos, the road descends to 
a river, and, after traversing several 
miles of broken ground, it ascends a 
rugged chain of mountains from whose 
summit there is a view of Megalo- 
Kastron, whose solid walls and lofty 
minarets make it very conspicuous. A 
rather tedious descent leads to Tilissos, 
leaving which we pass a ruined khan, 
and arrive at the picturesque fountain 
of SelvUi, In rather more than an 
hour after this we reach the Gate of 
Megalo-Kastron or Candia, which 
has given its Italian name to the 

L 
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Gnossos were Ctesiphon, and his son 
Metagenes, the architect of the great 
temple of Diana of Ephesas ; iBneside- 
mos, the philosopher ; and Ergoteles, 
whose Yictories in the Grecian games 
are celebrated by Pindar (Ol3rmp. xii). 
Gnossos was an early Dorian colony ; 
and in later times, by its alliance with 
Gortyna, obtained the dominion over 
the whole island. Afterwards it be- 
came a Roman colony. Mr. Pashley 
had observed that the natural caverns 
and excavated sepulchres in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gnossos recall the well- 
known legend of the Cretsn labyriiith, 
whose locality is uniformly assigned 
to that city. It was described as 
a building erected by Dsedalus, for 
the Minotaur: there is, however, no 
sufficient reason to suppose that the 
Cretan labyrinth ever had a more real 
existence than its fabled occupant. 
Much as is said in the Homeric poems 
of Daedalus, Minos, Ariadne, and 
other Cretan worthies, it is in vain 
that we seek to find in them any 
evidence of the material existence of 
the monument. 



g. From Meoalo-EIastron, bt Ark- 
HANEs, Kani Kastelli, Sabxo, 

ETC., BAOK TO MegALO-KaSTRON. 

Crossing the cultivated plain sur- 
roundiuff the city, the road in less 
than if hr. begins to ascend the 
stony slopes of the E. side of Mount 
Juktas. At length, on a slightly 
rising ground, the village of Ark&nes 
appears, surrounded by a few olives 
and cypresses. 

Before reaching it we pass through 
numerous vineyards, where the vines 
are trained to climb up stakes support- 
ing a roof of reeds 5 or 6 ft. high. 
They produce a white, oval grape, 
the best in the island, which ripens in 
September. In no other part of Crete 
are the vines thus supported, the stems 
are cut down every year to within a 
foot of the ground. 

It requires an hour from the village 
to reach the summit of Mount Jilktas, 
where remain the massive foundations 
of a building, the length of which was 



about 80 ft. Within this space is an 
aperture in the ground, which may 
once have led to a moderate-sized 
cave ; but it is now not more than 8 or 
10 ft in diameter, and so low that a 
man cannot stand upright in it. These 
are the only remams of the supposed 
tomb of the "Father of Gods and 
Men" which was an object of such 
deep religious veneration among the 
ancient Cretans down to the extinc- 
tion of Paganism. From this point 
is an extensive view over the plain 
of Kastron. On the £. side of the 
mountain, about 100 paces from its 
summit, are traces of ancient walls. 

Below the village of Arkh^nes 
are the remains of a Venetian aque- 
duct. 

The road from Arkhines to Kani 
Kastelli, after ascending for 2 miles, 
descends round the S. escarpment of 
Mount Jiiktas, and comes in sight of 
the lofty mountains which bound the 
plain of Megalo-Kastron to the W. 
The road now runs over low ranges 
of hills, and reaches Kani KastelU 2 
hrs. after leaving Arkhines. It de- 
rives its name from a ruined fortress 
of the Middle Ages, on the summit of 
a very remarkable hill. The space 
contained within the walls of the 
fortress is considerable, and includes 
2 rocky summits; a single line of 
wall runs between the two, and the 
highest summit, called Rhoha (*P<$Ka, 
from the Italian rocca\ is defended 
by an inner wall. In ascending may 
be observed the remains of a church. 
This Rhoka is probably the CcMteUo 
Temenos of the Venetians, founded in 
the year 961 by Nicephorus Phocas, 
the victorious commander of the By- 
zantine army. The castle became 
celebrated in the Venetian history of 
the island, as the place of refuge of 
the Duke of Candia, when Marco 
Sanudo, Duke of Naxos, rebelled 
against Venice, and obtained for a 
while possession of the principal 
cities of Crete. The ancient town of 
Thenas was probably in this neigh- 
bourhood. 

Four miles from Kani Kastelli is 
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kharoubs and other produce. Two 
interesting trips may be made 
hence, each occupying a day. The 
first may be made to the village of 
N^o Choro, or Neapolis, 8 m. up the 
valley of Mirahello, where resides the 
Mutessarif Pasha of the easternmost 
sanjah of Crete. The Valley of Mira- 
bello is one of the most fertile dis- 
tricts in the island, and the view from 
the village down the valley quite 
charming. 

A second excursion may be made 
to the little town of Hierapetra on the 
S. coast, a distance of 10 m. There 
are numerous remains of antiquity 
here, the ancient city having been of 
great importance before the conquest 
of the island by the Roman general 
Metellus. Its two ancient harbours 
are nearly filled up, and form pesti- 
lential marshes productive of a mala- 
rious fever, which should warn the 
traveller against passing a night here. 



ISLANDS BELONGING TO 
GREECE. 

51, SyrOS or SYBA.t 

The climate is extremely healthy. 
Frost is infrequent, snow rarely falls, 
and the summer heats are usually 
tempered by refreshing northerly 
breezes. 

The island of Syra is 10 m. in. length 
by 5 in breadth. It is the seat of the 
local government and the residence of 
the nomarchos or governor of the Cy- 
clades. Syra is alluded to by Homer 
as a land " teeming with fertility ; " 
now there is not a tree to be seen, and 
very little land under cultivation ; but 
of late years, owing to its central 
position, it has become a great em- 
porium, and may conveniently be 
chosen by the traveller as his head- 

t Murray's * Handbook to Greece ; ' and * The 
Cjclades, or Life amongst the Lisnlar Greeks/ 
by J. Theodore Bent. 



quarters for exploration in the iBSgean 
Sea. 

The modem town, called Hermou- 
polis, contains 21,540 inhabitants, and 
the rest of the island 13,192. It is 
built round the harbour, on the E. side 
of the island. A stately lighthouse, 
rising on an islet, in front of the 
harbour, a quay with numerous ware- 
houses, and handsome houses built of 
white marble, show the mercantile 
importance of the place; but the 
streets are still narrow and crooked, 
though dean and well paved. Vestiges 
have been found of temples of Poseidon 
and Amphitrite. Great attention is* 
here paid to education. There are 
more than 3000 scholars in the various 
schools. 

The favourite promenades in the 
cool of the evening are on a cliff to 
the N., and in a handsome square, 
paved with marble, in the centre of 
the town, in which is the town-hall, a 
building of Tenos marble, containing 
the post) telegraph, and other public 
buildings. On the opposite side of 
the square is a statue of Admiral 
Andrea Miaoulis. There is an Italian 
opera and a Greek theatre. 

Old Syra is situated on a remarkable 
conical nill commanding the port, and 
is divided from the new town by a 
tract of ground not yet built over. On 
the top stands the ch. of St. George, 
from which the view is very fine ; 
below is that of the Jesuits. Old Syra 
contains about 6000 inhabitants, mostly 
Roman Catholics, for Syra was tiie 
centre of a Roman Catiiolic Mission 
in the Levant, and to protect the 
missionaries f^om molestation, France 
took Syra under its protection, and 
hence in the revolution it was a sort 
of neutral ground, on which Greek 
refugees coidd take refuge and safely 
carry on their merchandise; this 
reason, and the &ct that it possesses 
a good harbour half way between 
Asia and Europe, have been the causes 
of the prosperity of modem Syra. 

The importsof Syra in 1 888 amounted 
to £1,201,000, of which £674,000were 
from Great Britain and her colonies ; 
the exports during the same year were 
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W. ; but round the town to the south- 
wanl there is a harbour running far in 
to the E. and S.E., and sheltered from 
the W. by a cape and islet Here ships 
can winter in safety. 



54. Dblos. 

In passing from Syra to Delos, the 
trayeller leayes the busy scenes of 
commercial enterprise for silent and 
solemn recollections of the past At 
Syra all the interest of the island is of 
modem date; that of Delos belongs 
to antiquity. The birthplace of 
Apollo and of Artemis, the sanctuary 
of the ^gean, the political centre of 
the Greek Islands, the holy isle, to 
which the eyes of every Greek turned 
with instinctive veneration — Delos, 
which boasted an oracle second in 
sanctity to that of Delphi alone, and 
a magnificent temple of Apollo, raised 
by the common contribution of the 
Greek states, is now a desert and un- 
inhabited rock, with scarcely one 
picturesque ruin to recall the image 
of its greatness. 

The French School at Athens, under 
the direction of M. Homolle, have lately 
made an almost complete excavation 
of Delos, the results of which are 
exhaustively treated in the 'Bulletin 
de Correspondance Hell^nique;' and 
a restoration of the plans of all the 
old temples has been made, and many 
archaic statues brought to light and 
inscriptions of the greatest interest. 

To the W. of Delos, separated from 
it by a strait only ^ a mile across, 
and forming a good land-locked har- 
bour, is the island of Rhenea, called 
the Greater Delos, where is a quarantine 
establishment Both are now unin- 
habited, except by a few shepherds 
with their flocks. 



55. Andbos. 

Andros, the most northerly, the most 
fertile, and one of the largest of the 
Cyclades, is 21 m. long and 8 broad. 
It is separated from the S.E. pro- 
montory of Euboea by a narrow strait, 



now known as the Doro passa^f much 
dreaded by mariners during the winter 
on account of the prevalence of bad 
weather, and its iron-bound coast. 

The ancient city was situated nearly 
in the middle of the western coast of 
the island. It had no port of its own, 
but its inhabitants used the fine harbour 
in the neighbourhood, called Gaurum, 
a name which it still retains. There 
are yet extensive remains. Andros is 
conspicuous for its old towers, where 
the *'Archons" of Italian origin 
lived, and which are in the possession 
of their descendants. The Archons 
of Andros are still noted amongst the 
democratic modem Greeks for their 
&,mily pride. The round Hellenic 
tower in the N.W. of Andros is one 
of the most interesting relics we have 
of ancient strategic art, and well 
merits a visit. 

The modem town of Andros, called 
Kastron is, on the other hand, placed 
on the E. side of the island, where it 
has a bad and shallow port, now (1889) 
being improved. The population of 
the island in 1879 was 27,615, of whom 
about one-third are of Albanian race, 
and still speak that language. The 
island produces a considerable quantity 
of silk, wine, and lemons. The com 
raised generally suffices for the con- 
sumption of the inhabitants. Andros 
was celebrated for its wine in antiquity, 
and was sacred to Dionysos. 

There are 2 interesting monasteries 
on Andros, Panachrantas and Hagia. 
The latter has a valuable library, with 
a Gospel of the date 1156. There are 
traces of ruins about it, and a curious 
warm stream, which leads one to be- 
lieve that the Temple of Dionysos 
stood on this spot. 

Many of its inhabitants are engaged 
in seamring occupations or are ship- 
owners : but the principal trade is in 
oranges and lemons, which grow in 
profusion in the sheltered valleys of 
Menites and Korthi. 



56. Eeos (Zea). 

Keos well deserves a visit. It is 
situated 13 m. S.E. of the promontory 
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yearly exported, principally to Eng- 
land. 

The Convent of the Archangel at 
the Tillage of Galene, contains some 
good frescoes, and on the rock aboye 
the town there is a carious inscription 
in large letters. 



59. SiPHNOS (SlPHANTO.) 

Situated to the S.E. of Serphos, 
Siphnos is of an oblong form, and about 
36 m. in circumference. 

In consequence of their gold and 
silver mines, of which the remains are 
still visible close to the Church of the 
Saviour, the Siphniotes attained great 
prosperity, and were regarded in the 
time of Herodotus as the wealthiest of 
the islanders. 

The population in 1879 was 6906, 
and the inhabitants are a quiet and 
industrious race, worthy of their pic- 
turesque and fertile island. Siphniote 
journeymen potters are noted through- 
out the Levant, and many inhabitants 
of Siphnos go to live in the towns on 
the mainland. 

A range of hills extends along the 
island from N.W. to S.E., and there 
is a small monastery, dedicated to St. 
Elias, on the highest summit, which 
reaches an elevation of dOOO ft. On 
the table-land towards the E., 1000 ft. 
above the sea, stands a group of vil- 
lages ; the central and li^gest is Stavri 
(^ravpol) or Orossea. This is a de» 
lightful residence in the summer, with 
a fine view of the eastern Cyclades. 
On the S.E. coast there is a good 
harbour, named PJiaroSt from an ancient 
light-house and watch*tower, now in 
ruins. Between this port and Stavri 
stands the Monastery of the Fov/ntain 
{els r^v fip6<riv) in a very picturesque 
situation. 

The capital, called by the name of 
the island, or more frequently the 
Castle (rh Kdcrpov, from its ruinous 
Venetian fortifications), is on the 
eastern clifiRi, which rise abruptly from 
the sea to the height of 1000 ft. ; and 
the inhabitants of Italian origin still 
retain jewelry and dress of the epoch 
when the Da Corogna family were 



lords of Siphnos. There are here 
some scanty traces of the ancient city, 
which occupied the same site ; and an 
inscription in Gothic letters setting 
forth the name of the Italian governor 
in A.D. 1369. 



60. EmoLos (Abgentiera). 

A small island between Siphnos and 
Melos, and separated from the latter 
by a strait only J m. broad. Its ex- 
treme length is 5 m. and breadth 
3^ m. There are many caverns in 
the hills, which used to be the favourite 
haunts of corsairs. The ancient for- 
tress in the centre of the island may 
still be traced. 

The modem town (Pop. 1653) is the 
only inhabited place in the island ; it is 
in the S.E., a mile from the harbour, 
which is small and insecure. 

About 200 paces from the S. of the 
island is a rock called St. Andrew, 
covered with the remains of houses 
and cemeteries. The name Argentiera 
was owing to the existence of silver- 
mines in the island. The elevated 
rock of Pclino lies near its S.E. ex- 
tremity. The great industry of the 
place is the exportation of terra 
kunolia (fuller's earth), which is found 
in the volcanic rocks of the shore. 



61. Melos. 

Melos (Pop. 5556) is the most wes- 
terly of the Cyclades. Its length is 
14 m. from E. to W., and its breadth 
8 m. It contains on the N. a deep bay, 
which forms one of the best harbours 
in the Mediterranean. Until quite 
lately it was the seat of foreign con- 
sulates, and pilots lived here to direct 
vessels through the Archipelago. The 
old Italian capital of the lords of 
Melos, called Zephyria, is still stand- 
ing, and contains five churches; but 
it was abandoned 50 years ago on 
account of its unhealUiiness. The 
ruins of the ancient city are on the 
northern shore of this harbour, and 
extend from the hill above to the 
water-side. Here was found the cele- 
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the islet of Thibasia haying been torn 
from it by an earihquake about B.O. 
2a7. The half-mooQ harbour thus 
formed is the crater of a submarine 
volcano, and is in parts unfathom- 
able, but boats can be secured by being 
moored on a bank, the position of 
which is pointed out by a buoy, or by 
being hauled up on the beach. Sailors 
bring their ships here to be cleaned, 
for the sulphurous streams from the 
volcano olear off all growth from the 
ships' bottoms. 'Vhe dark calcined 
rocks around this bay have a some- 
what dismal though highly interesting 
and picture8(^ue appearance; but the 
S. and S.E. districts of the island are 
verdant, well-cultivated, and beautiful, 
well worthy, even at this day, of the 
ancient title Calliste. 

Thera is 36 m. in circumference. 
Its surface consists of decomposed 
pumice-stone, supplying, in certain 
localities, a fertile soil, which, after 
careful cultivation, produces com and 
cotton, and excellent wine. Water 
and firewood are very scarce ; and the 
islanders are sometimes obliged to 
procure even the former from los or 
Amorgos. Large cisterns are out in 
the porous rocks to preserve water, 
but m dry seasons these often fail. 
The inhabitants number about 16,702, 
and are an honest and industrious 
community, passionately attached to 
their "lone volcanic isle." There 
are 600 Latins, descended from Frank 
setUers in the Middle A^ ; they live 
on good terms with their countiymen 
of Uie Greek Church, and are not 
separated from them by so strong a line 
of demarcation as elsiewhere. There 
is a Greek and a Latin bishop, and a 
college for girls, kept by Sisters of 
Charity. Eye-diseases are very com- 
mon, and the inhabitants suffer much 
from damp in winter. 

There are two landing-places in the 
great concave bay on the W. side, 
below the town of Thera, and at St. 
Nicholas, each with a steep ascent up 
the clifib, about 900 ft., the cliffs all 
round the interior of the harbour 
being about the same elevation. They 
are formed of tufa, in streaks of 
green, black, and red. The only towns 



of any consequence are the. capital, 
bearing the same name as the island, 
and overhanging the harbour; and 
Fyrgo8, situated among the central 
hills, near the scattered fragments 
which mark the ^te of the ancient 
city. At Searos, on the cliffs over- 
hanging the bay, is a ruined strong- 
hold of the Dukes of Naxos. Most of 
the houses throughout the island are 
partly excavated m the porous rock ; 
and several villages are constructed 
in volcanic gullies, so that only the 
front walls of the houses appear, and 
in one even the church is cut out of 
the rock. 

A visit to the ruins of the old town 
on Mesa Yound, the only non-volcanic 
portion of the island on to which the 
pumice fh)m the volcano has attached 
Itself so as to form the rest, is very 
repaying. A curious serpent on the 
rock, various old ** herva," and many 
other remains are still to be seen. 

The islet of Thebasia is 6 m. in 
length, and 2 m. in br^uith, and con- 
tains 400 inhabitants. Between it and 
Thera rise 3 volcanic rocks, of which 
the largest, Nea Sjlumenb, or New 
Burnt l$le, was thrown up above the 
sea in A.D. 1707. N. of this is Mikba 
Eaum^nb, or LiiUe Burnt ItHe; and 
to the S., Palaia Ea^henb, or Old 
Bv/mt liie (also called Hiera), which 
emerged B.a 197. Thera will amply 
repay a visit from the scholar and the 
antiquary^ and more especially fi-om 
the geologist. According to Professor 
L. Ross (see * Inselreisen,' B. i., p. 86), 
the following are the dates of the 
known eruptions in this island, viz. 
B.o. 197 ; A.D. 46, 726, 1573, and 1707 : 
the last continued until 1713. All 
these took place in the centre of the 
gulf, where how is the island Kaii- 
mene. At the end of January, 1866, 
the people of Kaiim^ne observed signs 
of a new eruption, and on Febniary 
1st they saw stones thrown up from 
the port of Volcano. From this date 
the new volcano went on increasing, 
and by the end of the ; month had 
reached a height above water of about 
100 ft The first great eruption oc- 
curred at 10 A.M. on February 20th, 
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cate and filthy. The ducal palace is 
entirely in ruins. The antiquities of 
Naxos relate almost exclusively to 
the worship of Bacchus. A small 
portion of the temple still stands on 
an islet close to the town, and other 
ruins are found, not only in the town, 
but high up in the mountain called 
Mt. Zea. To the N. of the island, 
2 days' journey from the town, is an 
unfinished colossal statue, which, from 
an inscription near, was eyidently to 
be dedicated to Apollo ; it lies in the 
centre of the old Naxiote marble 
quarry. Vestiges of a causeway from 
die rock to the land are also visible. 
The inhabitants of the mountain 
village bear a very bad character, and 
were until lately addicted to piracy. - 

In this island are the mines, or 
quarries, of the celebrated emery 
stone, of which the Government allows 
only 3000 tons to be exported yearly. 
Till within the last half century this 
mineral was only found here; now, 
however, mines have been discpvered 
in several parts of Asia Minor. 

Quantities of preserved citron are 
yearly exported to England and Italy, 
the cultivation of which is the prin- 
cipal industry of the Island. 



69. Pabos. 

Paros is about 36 m. in circum- 
ference, and consists of a single round 
mountain sloping evenly down to the 
maritime plain, which surrounds it on 
every side. The scenery is pictu- 
resque, and the soil fertile, though im- 
perfectly cultivated. The population 
in 1879 was 8980. Here also the 
citron is extensively cultivated. 

There is an excellent harbour at 
Nausea, on the N. coast; another at 
Parcskia, on the W., near the site of 
the ancient city, adapted only for 
small vessels; and 2 others at 
Marmara and Drios, on the £. coast. 

The great interest of Paros is 
centred m its quarries, from which 
the marble (called Lychnitis) of the 
finest specimens of Grecian sculpture 
extant was obtained. The chief Lych- 



nitis mine is at St. Minas, and has 
over • its entrance an ancient relief 
representing a wedding banquet. They 
are situated in Mount Marpessa, and 
were re-opened, after a long period of 
disuse, for the tomb of Napoleon I. in 
the Invalides. Some of the quarries 
are subterranean, and others a del 
ouvert, but everywhere the marble is 
abundant. A Belgian company pur- 
chased them, and constructed a tram- 
way to the port, and a breakwater 
enables vessels to load alongside, 
but the works were suspended until 
1889, when the plant was purchased 
by a Glasgow firm, and the works 
re-opened. 



70. Oliabos (Antifabo) 

is about 7 m. in length by 3 in 
breadth, and separated from the W. 
coast of Paros by a narrow strait, 
where there is depth for the largest 
vessels, though the port is navigable 
only for sm^l craft. There is onJy 
one wretched village, of about 600 
inhabitants, enclosed in a wall, for 
Antiparos not many years ago was a 
hotbed of piracy. 

The great curiosity of the island is 
its grotto, about 1^ hrs.' ride on ass- 
back from the village ; but the descent 
is extremely difficult, and can only be 
managed by the aid of long ropes and 
rope-ladders. The interior is rich and 
magnificent ; the roof, floor and walls 
of a series of chambers are covered 
with incrustations of dazzling white- 
ness, while stalactites of great size 
hang like icicles from above. The 
grotto below so resembles a cathedral, 
that a French ambassador to the 
Porte, M. de Nointel, held a midnight 
mass here on Christmas Eve, 1673, 
and inscribed the event at the base of 
one of the stalactites. 

On Naxos, Paros, Antiparos, and 
two other Islets, are evidences of a 
vast prehistoric population. These 
islands were once joined together, and 
beneath the sea at Antiparos may be 
seen ruined walls and buildings. 

Rich mines of calamine and other 
metals have lately been discovered on 
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BRITISH ISLANDS. 

75. CYPRUS.t 

Travelling in the Interior, — ^A dili- 
gence leaves Larnaka daily at about 
6 A.M. for Nikusia, returning at 2 p.m. 
The distance is 25) m., and takes 
between 4 and 5 hrs. Fare, Ss. 6d, 

f The Editor is under the greatest obligation 
to Dr. Guillemard for his elaborate revision of 
his article. 

Murray's • Handbook for Turkey in Asia ' ; 
Di Cesnola, 'Cyprus, its aties, Tombs. &c./ 
Murray, 1877 ; De Mas Latrie, • Llle de CJhypre,' 
Paris, Firmin Didot, 1879. Sir 8. Baker, • Cy- 
prus as I saw it in 1879;' Unger u. Kolschy, 
' Die Insel Kypem ; ' * Snnshhie and Storm in 
the Bast,' Lady Brassey. See also * A Biblio- 
graphy of Cyprus,' by C. D. Cobham. 



Other roads are hardly suitable for 
carriages. The chief mode of tra- 
velling is on mules, which are very 
good, and can be hired, if for a 
journey of some days, at from 2s. to 
28, 6a, per diem. The traveller, 
however, will do well to provide him- 
self with a European saddle, as the 
native arrangement is clumsy and un- 
comfortable. He should also bring a 
complete camp-equipment, as, though 
the natives are most hospitable, and 
fair accommodatioii can be obtained 
at the monasteries, yet there are few 
if any native houses where the tra- 
veller could pass an undisturbed 
night in a native bed. If he wishes 
to be completely independent, and 
see the country thoroughly, he should 
bring tents with him, in any case a 
camp bed, mattress, and bedding, an 
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best tinie for snipe is from the be- 
ginning of Jimuary [to March. The 
only large game is the moufflon, whioh 
exists in the almost inaccessible wilds 
to the N.W. of Troodos, but is very 
seldom seen. Several have been shot 
^ Europeans since the occupation.f 
The moufflon of Cyprus is a distinct 
species from that of Corsica, and has 
been named Ovis offprius. No fishing 
whatsoever is to be had, the rivers 
becoming dry in summer. 

There is a pack of harriers at 
Nlkosia, which hunt twice a week 
during the winter, and afford very 
fair sport Polo is also much played 
during the season, and there are Spring 
Bace Meetings at Nikosia, Lamaka, 
and Limassol. 

Oypms, in Turkish Kubrit, the most 
eastern island of the Mediterranean, 
is 40 m. from its north-westernmost 
cape, Kormakiti, to Cape' Anamur in 
Karamania; 60 frt>m its N.E. cape, 
St Andreas, to Lattakia in Syria; 
293 from its western point. Cape 
Epiphanio, or Amanti, to Cape Xacro 
in Crete. From T«amaka to Beyrout, 
107 m. ; to the Suez Canal, 234 m. ; 
to Alexandria, 234 m. ; to S<»nderoon, 
170 m. ; to the Dardanelles, 650 m. ; 
and to Malta, 960 m. 

Its position is thus central and com- 
manding, and in the hands of England 
it ought to become the key to the 
commercial iand militarv. supremacy of 
the East, to command the Suez Canal, 
to control the turbulent tribes of Asia 
Minor, and to aid in developing the 
enormous resources of that rich and 
fertile country. 

Hitherto it has been little visited 
by travellers, owin^ partly to the dif- 
ficulty of communication, and partly 
to the bad reputation which its climate 
has enjoyed ; the former objection no 
longer exists, the latter has been re- 
cognised as greatly exaggerated. The 
enterprise of English merchants, and 
of the natives who may be stimidated 
by their example, no longer repressed 
by corrupt government imd local dis- 
turbances, ought to revive in Cyprus 

t A spadmeii to now deposited in lbs Nst 
Bh^. Miueum, S. Kemingtoo. 

[Medtterranean.'] 



something like her ancient prosperity 
and make her an important factor in 
the regeneration of Asiatic Turkey. 

Cyprus, seen at a distance from the 
W., has Uie appearance of two large 
oblong islands running parallel to 
each other : — the two ranges of moun- 
tains which run, the one aloug the 
northern, the other along the southern 
part of the island. Between lies an 
extensive plain — the.Mesorea — which 
seldom exceeds 400 ft above the level 
of the sea. These apparent islands 
were real at no very remote geological 
period, the Mesorea being covered by 
the sea, as its abundant beds of late 
Tertiary shells demonstrate. 

The range running along the 
northern shores of the bland is that of 
Xyxeniat so called after its principal 
town. It extends frt>m Cape Kor- 
makiti to Cape St Andreas; its crest 
is beautifully notched, and the sides 
are rather steep. On the northern 
coast the hills slope abruptly towards 
the sea, leaving cmly a narrow plain 
along the shore. The'.highest summit 
of this range is the castle-crowned 
crag of BufavenJU) (3135 ft.), and the 
most remauable as to shape* is Femte- 
dactylan (2405 ft), an inaccessible 
ridge which resembles a hand with 
the fingers open — whence it takes its 
name. 

The other rauge is called Troodos 
or Olympw; it is situated in the S.W. 
part of the island, and is far higher 
than that just described. Its highest 
peaks are Troddos (6406 ft.), Papoutsa 
(5124 ft.) and Makhera (4674 ft). In 
an eastern prolongation of this range 
is ikB. Santa Croeet better known as 
Stavrovouni (2260.ft.), on which is said 
to have stood a temple of Jupiter. It 
is so called from the tradition that the 
Empress Helena caused a chapel to 
be built here, and placed in it a piece 
of the true Cross. 

The extreme length of Cyprus, from 
Cape Epiphanio to Cape St Andreas, 
is 140 m. The extreme breadth, from 
Cape Kormakiti to the shores of 
Aluroteri, 60 m. From the north- 
eastern comer of the island a narrow 
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the Mohammedan mosques, and cha- 
ritable institutions, wliich is inalien- 
able. 

The villages are almost all alike, 
and are built of sundried-brick in the 
plains and in the mountains of stone, 
cemented vith mud; the roofs are 
supported on numerous arches, except 
in the few regions where timber is 
abundant. These arches are a dis- 
tinctive feature of Cypriote architec- 
ture, and are of considerable elegance. 
On them are laid small rafters sup- 
porting reeds or brushwood, on which 
the roof of mud, mixed with chopped 
straw, is laid. This is often a foot 
thick and very heavy, it has but a 
slight slope, and requires repairing 
and rolling every year before the wet 
season. The better class of houses 
have 2 storeys and porticoes with 
arches, and are plastered with gypsum. 
The floors of the rooms are through- 
out the island constructed of slabs of 
gypsum. More European architecture 
is being gradually introduced into the 
towns. 

The present value of land, in the 
vicinity of towns, and irrigated, is 
about 20Z. a danwm (4 ^donums to an 
acre), and un-irrigatea land about 108. 
a cUmum, The price of land in the 
towns has greatly risen, and varies 
considerably. 

The principal drawbacks to agri- 
culture are the uncertainty of the 
seasons and the visitations of locusts. 
The latter are said to have been 
almost exterminated by the ingenious 
system of screens and traps invented 
by the Ohev, R. Mattel. 

The principal productions of the 
island are wheat, barley, cotton, wine 
and raisins, olive oil, caroubs, silk, 
salt, sponges, and leather. 

Wheat and Barley are grown in very 
large quantities in the great plain of 
the Mesorea, and to a considerable 
extent in the Papho and Limassol 
districts. A large proportion is con- 
sumed in the green state as ** forage." 
Irrigation being unknown in the 
Mesorea, the crop is a very uncertain 
one; but the loam and white marl 
soils appear to be extraordinarily fer- 



tile, and give good returns except in 
seasons of drought. The harvest is 
generally over early in June. The 
barley is of very fine quality and is 
chiefly consumed upon the island; 
but much of the wheat is exported. 

Cotton is cultivated chiefly in the 
eastern part of the Mesorea. The 
exportation in 1886 was to the value 
of 81,895^, and almost the whole of it 
consisted of the raw product. Much 
of it, like the wine, and indeed other 
articles of export, goes to France. 
Two kinds are cultivated — the in- 
digenous and the American ; the latter 
fetching as much as 65 francs the 50 
kilos. The cotton harvest is in the 
autumn, and the cultivator calculates 
on gathering it before the onset of the 
rains. In the time of the Venetian 
occupation 30,000 bales were exported 
annually, and the cultivation increased 
so largely that cereals were scarcely 
considered worth growing. Hitherto 
the system of collecting the tithe 
before harvesting has much hampered 
the peasant, but in the future the 
cultivation should prove both large 
and remunerative. 

Wine. The vine is the most im- 
portant plant in Cyprus, and its culti- 
vation is capable of almost unlimited 
extension. There are few parts of the 
island where it could not be advan- 
tageously cultivated. In the moun- 
tains especially, grapes of magnificent 
quality are produced, and; large tracts 
of waste land are being annually 

Slanted. t The tithe on grapes is now 
appily abolished. 

There are two kinds of wine made 
by the natives. Mavro, or black wine, 
and Commandaria. The black wine is 
usually coarse and rough in flavour, 
but some of the better quality, when 
drunk with water, is tolerable. The 
Commandaria, a very sweet, luscious 
wine, much appreciated in the Levant, 
is made with more care, and with 
selected grapes. Both kinds usually 

t The Madeira * Malmsey ' vinee were orlgi- 
nally brought from Qypms, Crete, and perhaps 
Ohio, and were replanted from the same source 
alter their destruction bydisease mme years ago. 
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promontory of Krommyon. Copper 
mining and the mannfactare of swords, 
armour and other articles in bronse, 
formed the staple trade of Cypms 
from the heroic vatea down to the time 
of the Romans. That the qnalitj of 
the armour was highly prized in Ho- 
mer's time, is eyident nt>m his account 
of the present made by Cinyras to 
Agamemnon. Alexander the Great 
had a Cyprus sword giy^i him by 
the King of Kitium ; and Demetrius 
Foliorcetes, when besieging Rhodes, 
got two suits of armour from Cyprus, 
which the maker is said to have tested 
by exposing them at 20 paces to darts 
shot from an engine. In 1886 the 
Cyprus Copper Company commenced 
the working of a mine near Poli-tis- 
Chrysochou, and spent a large sum 
upon the yenture, which had, how- 
eyer, ultimately to be abandoned. 
Dnriuff the process of sinking the 
shaft uie remains of ancient workings 
were found at a depth of oyer 100 it. 
In many places in the neighbourhood 
heaps of slag may be seen, which 
probably owe their existence to Phoe- 
nician hands. 

Oypsom is rou^y made throughout 
the island, and at Jjamaka is a recently- 
established EngUdi fkctory, where the 
finest quality is made. 

Historj. Cyprus is in all proba- 
bility the ChiiUm or KitHm of the 
Bible, mentioned in Gen. x. 4, as a son 
of Jayan, or rather a nation descended 
from Javan. Balaam, in his remark- 
able prophecy (Num. xxiy. 24), speaks 
of ships of Cfhittim afflicting As^ria ; 
and m Is. xxiii. 1, 12, Chittim is 
represented as the resort of the fleets 
of Tyre, whence, according to Ezekiel 
(xxTii. 6), they brought cedar or box- 
wood which they inlaid with iyory for 
the decks of their yessels. Josephus 
considers Cyprus to be the original 
seat of the VhitUm, which is a plural 
form, and consequently denotes a 
people. A proof of Uiis identification 
18 found in the name of the principal 
town of Cyprus, Oitium, From Era- 
tosthenes we learn that the Phoeni- 
cians established settlements in t|iel 



island about b.c. 1045. Kitium was 
unquestionably a Phoenician town, 
and the name, as it appears in Phoe- 
nician inscriptions, exactly agrees 
with the Hebrew. From the town the 
name extended to the whole island, 
which was occupied in parts by Phoe- 
nician colonies, and remained subject 
to Tfre till about B.C. 720. 

With the decay of Tyrian power 
Cyprus began to be occupied by 
colonies from Greece. The aboriginals 
too were doubtless a Greek-speaking 
people who had passed southwards to 
Gilicia, and thence to the island. 
Henceforth the island had a mixed 
population, of which we find many 
eyidences in its history and antiquities. 

Cyprus was known to the ancients 
under, the various names of Akaman- 
tis,. Kerastis, Makaria, .^rosa, Ama- 
thusia, Paphos and Salamis. It was 
called TH^pos by the Greeks, from the 
shrub le&irpos with which the island 
formerly abounded ; this plant is the 
henna of the Levant — Lawsonta iner' 
nU$ — used by Turkish women to dye 
the nails and hair of a bright orange 
colour. According to Herodotus, it 
was originally colonised by three dif- 
ferent nations, Greeks, Libyans and 
Phoenicians ; who each founded cities 
on its coasts for the purposes of com- 
merce. It contained nine princi- 
palities, the most celebrated of which 
were Salamis, Kitium, Soli and 
Amathus. In b.c. 707 tribute was 
paid by most of these kinglets to 
Sargon, king of Assyria, and, later, 
to Esarhaddon; but about b.c. 5.50 
the island was rendered tributary by 
Amasis, kinff of Egypt, and, on the 
oyerthrow of that kingdom by Cam- 
byses, passed under the dominion of 
the Persians, who, however, permitted 
it still to be governed by its native 
princes. The inhabitants made se- 
veral attempts to shake off the Per- 
sian yoke; but, though supported by 
the Greeks, they always failed, prin- 
cipally owing to the jealousy which 
existed between the different chief- 
tains. When Alexander undertook Uie 
siege of Tyre, the Cypriotes, of their 
own accord, offered him their assist- 
ance, and fd&erwards became subject 
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Tention of 1878 the administration 
was handed over h^ the Sultan to 
England, and Sir Garnet Wolseley 
became the first English governor. 

On his appointment to the conmiand 
of the army in South Africa in 1879, 
Major - General Sir R. Biddulph, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., was appointed Hi^h 
Commissioner, and was relieved in 
1886 hy Sir Henry Bulwer, G.CJ1.G. 

The following is the text of the 
Treaty by which Cyprus was assigned 
to the British : — 

** If Batoum, Ardahan, Kars, or any 
of them, shall be retained by Russia, 
and if any attempt shall be made at 
any future time by Russia to take 
possession of any further territories of 
His Imperial Majesty the Sultan in 
Asia, as fixed by the Definite Treaty 
of Peace, England engages to join His 
Imperial Majesty the Sultan in de- 
fending them by force of arms. 

" In return, His Imperial Majesty 
the Sultan promises to England to in- 
troduce necessary reforms, to be agreed 
upon later between the two Powers, 
into the government, and for the pro- 
tection, of the Christian and other 
subjects of the Porte in these terri- 
tories ; and in order to enable England 
to make necessary provision for 
executing her engagement. His Im- 
perial Majesty the Sultan further con- 
sents to assign the Island of Cyprus 
to be occupied and administered by 
England." 

In the annexe to this convention it 
is stipulated '*That if Russia restores 
to Turkey, Kars and the other con- 
quests made by her in Armenia during 
the last war, the Island of Cyprus will 
be evacuated by England, and the 
Convention of ue 4th of June, 1878, 
will be at an end." 

The Antiquities of Cyprus are as 
varied as they are numerous. The 
central position of the island ; its fer- 
tility ; Its mines ; its forests — have 
caused it in the course of its long 
history to own a more varied sove- 
reignty than probably an^ other coun- 
try in the world. Phoenicia, Greece, 
Assyria, Egypt, Persia, Rome ; and in 



later days the Saracens, Byzantines, 
the Normans, Genoese and Venetians 
have all held it and exercised their 
influence over its people and their art 
Against the latter three things have 
militated. First, the fact that the 
Cypriotes have always been, more or 
less, a conquered people; secondly, 
that the material at hand for their 
statuary was of so soft a nature, that 
though the ease with which it was 
worked encouraged quantity in pro- 
duction, it was, from its perishableness, 
strongly against quality; and lastly, 
that Qie climate of the island, and the 
^eat heats t to which it is exposed 
mduced an indolence and laxity both 
of moral and physical fibre which was 
fatal to all good work. The Cypriote 
statuai^ has an ap^arance easy to be 
recognised; it is, indeed, almost un- 
mistakable. But it is devoid of style, 
and lacks both action and grace. The 
figure is almost always in repose, and 
almost always draped, the arms in 
contact with the body and the legs 
together. The pottery has been d& 
interred in such vast quantities that 
scarcely a museum in Europe is with- 
out a series of examples. Unlike the 
statuary, it has a vast range both in 
material and style. It embraces all 
periods, from the rude incised black 
earth resembling that found at My- 
cenie, to the elaborately shaped black 
glaze of late Greek times. The rifling 
of Cypriote tombs has been carried on 
from the earliest periods. Cesnola, 
however, was the first to undertake 
systematic researches. 

He began his explorations in 1866 
in the neighbourhood of Lamaka, 
where he discovered a number of 
tombs, most of them dating from 400 
years before Christ to the beginning 
of the Christian era. He also dis- 
covered the remains of temples of the 
Greek age. In one tomb was found 
a bronze urn, containing about 600 
gold staterrs of Philip and Alexander. 
There were also Phoenician remains. 
He next excavated at Dali the 
ancient Idalium, opening numerous 
Phoenician tombs. Thence he pro- 

t "Infameu nJmio calore Cyprum/' Mart. 
ix.92. 
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resalts of the English occupation are 
the abattoir, the hospital, and two iron 
screw-pile piers. 

There can be no donbt that Lar- 
naka occupies the site of Kitium, the 
child and rival of Phosnician T3a*e, 
and the birthplace of Zeno, the 
founder of the Stoics. As early as 
the days of the Assyrian Siurgon 
(B.C. 707), it had its own kings ; and 
about B.C. 448 was strong enough to 
resist the fleet of the Athenian Cimon. 

The whole neighbourhood, which is 
flat and arid, is one vast cemetery 
(Xd^val = a ooffln). To the N., under 
a hill called Bamboulat are the remains 
of the old harbour, with the ruins 
of ancient buildings of larse, well- 
squared stones, many of lAich lie 
embedded peU-aneU in the soil, as 
though dislodged by an earthquake. 
In the ancient fosse, which can be 
traced for some distance between 
Lamaka and the Marina, is a remark- 
able PhoBnioian monument, known as 
the Agia Phaneromenet a rude dolmen, 
shaped partly out of the living rock 
over a tomb or well, the roof nnrmed 
of a stone of gigantic size. From this 
point southward to tiie &dt Lake the 
soil is honey-combed by the exca- 
vations of M. di Cesnola and others, 
which have yielded coarse pottery, 
terra-cotta figurines, and coins in 
immense numbers. In the more per- 
fect tombs gold and silver ornaments, 
iridescent ^ass, and mirrors of metal 
were freely fbund. 

The name of Kitium is still pre- 
served in the modem village of Kiti, 
near the cape of the same name, about 
6 m. from Lamaka, celebrated fbr its 
gimlens {perivoliaj. Here are the 
ruins of a castle, or fortified country 
house, built by the Lusignans, and 
called the Chateau de Qum, and near 
the coast the remains of a Venetian 
watch-tower. 

The Greek Church of the Blessed 
Virgin at KiH is well worthy of a 
visit, as one of the best examples of 
the Byzantine churches in Cyprus. 
It is a large building, with three aisles, 
two centru domes and terminal apses. 
To the S. aisle, a large side aisle, now | 



used as a school, was added in the 
Grothic period. The central dome 
has a fresco of .our. Lord in the act of 
blessing,, and the central apse has a 
curious mosaic. of the Theotokos, in 
a blue dress standing between two 
angel9, swinging censers in the early 
Byzantine manner. It has a fine 
semicircle of white' milrble steps, with 
an uppet bench for the presbyters. 
The iconostasis is magnificently deco- 
rated with rich ^ded carving and 
sacred pictures. A picture of the 
archangel Michael, on the screen in 
the southern aisle, is a really fine work 
of art 

One of the most interesting objects 
near Lamaka is tiie Hala Sultan 
Tekke; in the eyes of the Moham- 
medan world one of the most sacred of 
all spots next to Mecca. The mosque 
contains the tomb of Mohammed's 
nurse Halima, and seen across the 
Salt-lake, on the west edge of which 
it stands, it has a singularly pictur- 
esj[ue appearance. Admission is per* 
mitted. it would appear that a large 
monolith of some pre-existing structure 
has been used in the constmction of 
the tomb. 
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Mount Santa Croce .... 5 
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Khrysaorghiatissa .... 5 

Kykko 4 

To Troodos, 4 ; Troodos to Levka, 3 
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Morphou 4 
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finely caired ioonostasis; and the 
gardens in the yicinity of the town 
are rich in fruit and vegetables. 

A day's excursion should be made 
to the Akrotiri peninsula. Keeping 
the track nearest the sea the Great 
Salt-lake is reached 3 m. after leav- 
ing the town. There is no doubt that 
this once formed a most eztensive 
harbour, not only for the medisBYal 
town of Limassol, but also for the 
Greek and Phoenician cities with which 
tiie peninsula was once covered. There 
is no part of Cyprus which has so 
large and continuous an area, so thickly 
strewn with fragments of pottery as 
the now utterly deserted country 
beyond the lake. Keeping the lake 
to the rt. the traveller shoiSd visit the 
Latin Monastery of Ayios Nikolaos. 
3 m. beyond, at C. Gata, is a light- 
house, from which a splendid view of 
Limassol and the bay can be obtained. 
From here a guide can be iMx>bahly 

got to FranconuUria, an interesting 
hoenician site, where are two Nor- 
man rock-hewn chambers side by 
side, the roof of one of whi<di has 
fallen in. This site is about 2 m. 
N.W. of the lighthouse. A liule 
further to the W. are the ruins of 
** Katal^mata," and still nearer C. Zev- 
gari lie the broken columns and ^ape- 
less stone heaps of Kurias. The re- 
mains of yet another city can be made 
out on the coast about equidistant 
from these two, and the diff-fitce is 
in many places honeycombed with 
rock-cut tombs and old quarry work- 
ings. 

Before leaving Limassol the traTeller 
should visit Mount Trotfdoi, the 
summer camp of the troops from June 
to Septemb^. The military^ road will 
enable him to reach Platris in one 
day, and ascend the mountain and 
return the next. The scenery is mag- 
nificent, and the ancient forest, though 
much injured by the inhabitants, still 
contains some splendid timber. A 
good mule track leads from Platris 
through the camp to the summit of 
the mountain. 

Leaving Limassol for Papho, the 
road leads through a fertile plain well 



watered and dotted with groves of 
<^ve and caroub trees. In about H 
hrs. we reach the picturesque village 
of CoLOSSQ^ where is a castle keep, 
said to have been built by the Knights 
Templars and ceded to the Knights 
of Rhodes, who gave it this name 
in memory of the Colossus. The en- 
trance is on S. side, by a steep slope 
which received the drawbridge. The 
basement, probably originally used by 
the attendants, is now a granary. A 
spiral stair in S.£. comer leads to the 
first floor, where the fine fireplaces 
with fieurs-de-lys on the jamb should 
be noticed. A cross wall parallel with 
the entrance side divides the floor 
into two rooms, which in their turn 
appear to have been divided into two 
stories, judging from the marks of 
beams at the spring of the arch. The 
summit of the tower commands a fine 
view; and on the exterior— on the 
E. wall — are the arms of the Knights 
Templars aud Knights of St. John. 
Close to this keep is a small but inter- 
esting church, now disused, dedicated 
to St Eustachius, of whom an eques- 
trian figure is painted in fresco on the 
N. wall. It is of very small dimen- 
sions, but ntuated as it is, on the edge 
of a rock, it is most picturesque. 

About i m. bejrond, on 1. side of 
road to Episkopi, is the partly ruined 
and disused Ch, cf 8U Qetfrae, a small 
but admirably proportioned bnildiDg, 
with a single aisle ending in an apse, 
and with the stone roof of the nave 
supported by pointed arches ; remains 
of ancient frescoes, including one of the 
Empress Hel^ia, are found on the 
walls. 

e. Episkopi, H hrs. from Limassol, 
dose to the ancient Curiumy one of 
the 9 kingdoms, is a very pretty 
Turkish village, situated on the river 
Lyeo8t which takes its rise in the 
Troodos range. Owing to the abund- 
ance of water in the neighbourhood, 
trees of all sorts flourish well; and 
this advantage, added to its picture 
esque situation, renders it a delight- 
fhl resort. 

Curium was built on the top of a.flat- 
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such that the Roman Senate, after 
taking tiie kingdom of Cyprus from 
Ptolemy, offer^ him in compensation 
the position of high priest. The city 
was afterwards ruined, and its popu- 
lation migrated to Nea-Paphos, to 
which, as it would seem, Uiey also 
conyeyed many of the building-stones 
of the old city. The former was the 
official residence of the Roman^ Pro- 
consul, Sergius Paulus, who was visited 
and converted by St. Paul (Acts xiii. 
4-13). In the time of the Lusignan 
kings old Paphos had almost dis- 
appeared. 
Faphos was the first site chosen for 



examination by the Cyprus Explora- 
tion Fund in 1888. As one of the 
two or three great centres of worship 
in the ancient world its remains possess 
the highest interest Of the great 
Temple of Aphrodite little app^u^ 
above ground, on the commencement 
of the work, but the two or three 
astonishing megaliths at the S.W. 
comer, the remainder being deeply 
buried and having numerous houses 
built above it. This temple is known 
to be of Phcenician construction, 
though dedicated to an originally 
non - Phoenician goddess, no trace 
whatever of any building of the 
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nature and' shape of a Greek temple 
was found. In Roman times it was 
twice much injured by an earthquake ; 
once in the early part of the 1st cent., 
and again towards the close of the 
second, but on each occasion it was 
restored with great magnificence, and 
in the main in conformation with the 
original design. In the Second Book 
of Kings we have a tolerably full 
account of Solomon's Temple at Jeru- 
salem — which may practically be con- 
sidered as a Phoemcian temple, and 
the resemblance between it and the 
Paphian building as brought to light 
by the recent excavation is very 



striking. The main features are a 
series of arcades and large outer 
courts, with a lofty central chamber 
of smsdl dimensions llanked by lower 
ones. Roman coins exist, giving a 
view of the Papho temple. They 
show this tall central chamber with 
lower chambers or portions on each 
side, and a court in front enclosed by 
a wall with gates. 

The plan annexed shows that the 
building may be described as consist- 
ing of two parts : (1) an irregular 
southern block, detached from the 
main building and of more ancient 
construction, and (2) the msdn build- 
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less a feast connected ivith the cere- 
mony of anointing the sacred cone. 
An altar-top records the fortification 
of the town at the suggestion of King 
Nikokles (Nikokles conspired with 
Antigonus against Ptolemy in B.C. 
310). But by far the greatest number 
of inscriptions were on the pedestals 
of statues dedicated to the temple in 
Ptolenudc times. The titles both of 
the corporate bodies that dedicated 
them, and of the officials in whose 
honour they were erected, throw much 
light on &e Constitution of Cypms 
at that period. Many of these bodies 
seem to ha^e been military colonies 
established in the island. The officials 
usually bear the title mryy^tnis rod 
/ScuriXcwsy often with the addition 
errpcvrny^f' The offices of admiral or 
high priest are sometimes associated 
with that of military governor. Seve- 
ral other officials are mentioned as the 

an officer described as of the great 
library at Alexandria, and an official 
called the iLpx^^^ctrpos or * * chief taster." 
In statuary two objects only were 
found calling fta mention : one a late 
archaic marble head of about the 5th 
cent. B.O. ; the other the head of Eros 
already mentioned -~ a very interest- 
ing child-type, probably Hellenistic. 
The bulk of tiie tombs had already 
been rifled, most probably in ancient 
times, and the pottery found in the 
few tombs that were found undis- 
turbed could not be assigned to a date 
earlier than the 5th cent. B.C. With 
this, however, were sometimes found 
vases of unmistakable Mycens type, 
showing that the very great age com- 
monly assigned to these latter is to 
some extent erroneous. 

The an<»ent city covered the slopes 
of the hill on which the temple stood, 
the remains being most apparent on 
the W. and S. In the courtyard of 
Kiamil Effendi, E. of the ch., very 
solid substructures, including a bath- 
chamber, were temporarily uncovered 
in 1888. The place is probably the 
site of the Palace of the Elings and 
High Priests of Paphos. Although a 
tablet was disinterred, recording the 
fortificatiou of the city by Nikokles, 
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no trace of walls was found. The 
traveller should not fietil to see the 
2tr^\aiov rris Pirytyi}s, or the Toni) of 
Aphroddte, as it is called by the natives, 
one of the finest tombs in Cyprus. It 
lies about 600 yards E. of the temple, 
on a hill side facing the sea. It was seen 
by De Vogti6, who cut from it two Cy- 
priote inscriptions now in the Louvre. 
The tomb run» 34 ft. into the rock, 
and consists of three main halls and 
eight smaller chambers. Nothing was 
found in them ; their contents having 
been long ago removed, as has been 
also the case with most of the tombs 
in the great Necropolis which lies to 
the norm. 

There are two Churches in Kuklia, 
Agios Luka, and Panagia Chrysopoli- 
tissa, and tiie ruins of at least six 
others can be made out. In Ag. Luka 
an inscribed pedestal exists at W. end 
(outside), and another in the S. aisle. 
The altar-stone is formed by a third, 
and a late inscription is built into the 
wall over the soreen. Panagia Chryso- 
politissa was restored by the Cyprus 
Exploration Fund in return for digging 
rights on church lands. It used to 
form part of the monastery which in 
late Byzantine times covered the site 
of the Temple of Aphrodite. An in^ 
scribed pedestal may be seen built into 
its S.W. angle. 

The edge of the bluff south of the 
great temple is occupied by a Turkish 
ChlfUik, the east side of whose large 
courtyard is formed by a portion of a 
Castle, said to hav6 been built by 
Hugh III. (1267-84). This, which is 
the only part remaining, is a vaulted 
chamber of large size, which is possibly 
a dining-hall, but was more probably 
used for stores. 

About a mile W.S.W. from the 
temple at Kuklia, some 300 yards from 
the sea, and rather more than that 
distance fh>m the Zeropotamo, on its I. 
bank, is a small site formerly supposed 
to be that of a temple of Aphrodite 
Anadyomene. It is conspicuous by 
the presence of two large upright 
monditiis, 9 ft 7 in. in height, pierced 
by a vertical hole, concerning which 
the Qypriotes have many, superstitions. 
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will not repay inspection, and passing 
it on the limd side notice the Roman 
pavement and remains of houses, pro- 
bably of iLe aristocratic quarter, on 
the hill-top beyond. Below the hUl to 
L is the Theoitre, a poor building of 
about 120 ft. in diameter. Passing 
due £. from here over a tumbled mass 
of ruins for about 100 yards a large 
mound is reached strewn with broken 
granite shafts of 22 inches diameter. 
This bears the name SapdpTa Ko\6ify€$t 
and tradition asserts it to be the site of 
the Temple of Paphian Aphrodite, to 
wliich in late Imperial days most of 
the belongings of the great Kuklia 
temple were transferred. The Amphi- 
theatre lies near the shore a little dis- 
tance westward and is, like the theatre, 
of smaU size. From it the traveller 
had better proceed to the Castle at 
the entrance of the harbour. This is 
almost certainly Turkish, although 
perhaps built of the ruins of Lusignan 
buildings. Though of massive con- 
sti-uctiou it is now fast falling to 
decay. It is built upon much older 
foundations, and from its eastern end 
a mole — said to be of Phcenician con- 
struction — runs out towards another 
from the £. to form the liarbour, now 
so shallow as to be used for nothing 
but small craft. 

The ruins within the precincts of 
the village should now be visited. 
Enquire for Alexandre's Kopiveiov, 
Just N. of it is a massive Lusignan 
ruin with extensive vaults beneath, 
which is possibly the Latin Cathedral, 
Cross the road opposite the caf^ and 
turn down a lane leading to the S.E., 
passing a small Turkish Hummam 
with grey granite shafts lying near it, 
and a Lusignan building later con- 
verted into a mosque. A road turning 
to 1., beyond this, will lead to the 
north-eastern comer of the site where 
the city-wall may again be traced 
running down to the sea. Immediately 
outside it is the little ruined Ch. of 
Agia Marina, in which lies a Byzan- 
tine inscribed stele. In the house and 
garden of Hadji lannikos to the south- 
east of this spot are two Lusignan relics, 
one a relief of a warrior in armour 
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cut on a sliced column, the other a 
pedestal with a Greek inscription. 

Outside the wall lies Agios Georgios, 
famous for the great grey monolithic 
shafts close to its southern walL To 
one of these St. Paul is said to have 
been tied by Sergius Paulus. The 
hole between the columns was dug by 
Cesnola ; they are apparently in situ, 
and the remains of a very small temple 
or stoa. In the field near are some 
late fluted shafts, and a very late 
Greek inscription built into the wall 
of a tank at its N.W. comer. 

North-west of this church observe 
the foundations of a very large Greek 
Caihedral, and in a yard to the south- 
west a pedestal with the well-known 
inscription ^ci$tait}) dpcr*^. 

This finishes the city site, but the 
traveller should not omit visiting the 
'AA^i'ia rod *Eiria'K6irov, the " Bishop's 
Threshing Floor," a mass of rock rising 
from the plain distant f m. in an 
easterly direction. Here there is a 
rock tomb with two Cypriote inscrip- 
tions, as good specimens of the charac- 
ter as exist They have been published 
by De Vogiie and others, and record 
the dedication of the cave to Apollo 
Hylates. The plain should then be 
crossed N.W. for another ^ m. to a 
second group of tombs — "Hellenica" 
— where are other. Cypriote inscrip- 
tions over tombs of the priests of 
Aphrodite. 

Thence a path leads direct to Ktima, 
about 1 m. distant, from which the 
monastery of St. Neophytus should be 
visited. 

i. Xhxysaorgliiatissa, S^hrs. This 
is a large monastery, where the Greek 
monks are very hospitable. The 
scenery here, although we are on the 
" white ground," is very fine, and the 
view from the monastery itself is of 
magnificent extent. Leaving this, 
we soon enter a rough uncultivated 
country, which, as we progress, affords 
still finer views, until Kykko is reached. 
The summits of the mountains are 
for the most part only sparsely covered 
with vegetation, but the slopes and 
valleys are denselv wooded with ar- 
butus, various kinds of oak, oleander, 
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richness. The remains of the monas- 
tery, close to the Kondkf should be 
visited. The Oh. contains the tomb 
of Agio Mama, and some good carved 
marble in the screen. 

0. From Morphou to Lapithos is an 
easy day's journey, but we may visit 
on our way the Monastery of St. 
Pantelemon, the residence of the 
Bishop of Kyrenia, at the village of 
Myrtou, where strangers are hospitably 
entertained. It is a fine building 
and picturesquely situated. One of 
the great fairs of the island is held 
here during the summer, Aug. 8th, 
at which many thousand people as- 
semble, and much business and barter- 
ing is carried on. 

3 1 m. E. of the convent is a ham- 
let cidled Lamaoct4i8-Lapiihou — so 
named from the number of rock-hewn 
tombs around it A night may be 

?assed here, and the journey to 
«api^08 resumed on the following 
afternoon. On the slope of a conical 
hill, some fifteen minutes' walk from 
Larnaca, there is a bilin^al inscrip- 
tion in Greek andPhcenician Q* 'Adriytf, 
<rdor€ipt^** . . .), of the age of the 
Ptolemies, and in its vicinity are the 
ruins of a small temple. In the 
churchyard is another well-known 
inscription on a pedestal ('* Hovfi'fivios 
Hovfirivoiv "). 

p. Lapithot (5 hrs. ^m Morphou) 
was formerly the residence of one of 
the 10 kings and the site of a temple 
of Venus. It is still one of the most 
productive and prosperous villages of 
the island, and the people are particu- 
larly intelligent '^and noroitable. It 
has an abundant supply of water, the 
source of which is worth visiting, as 
the rock out of which it flows has been 
excavated, and found to contain five 
small chambers. Instead of sleeping 
at Lainthos, it would be preferable to 
proceed to 

The convent of Acheropiiti, a mile 
distant, situated on a rock overhang- 
inff the sea, and surrounded on tdl 
sides by the extensive ruins of the 
ancient city. Lapithos was apparently 



founded by Greek colonists, and in 
Ptolemaic times was one of the four 
capitals of the island. The surface 
ruins which line the coast for about 
2 m. are, however, chiefly Roman. 
To the E. of the convent, a short dis- 
tance beyond the ch. (Agios Evlilios), 
are abundant remains of baths, con- 
structed of various kinds of beauti- 
fully coloured marbles. The ch. itself 
is built on the foundations of a Roman 
edifice. In the enclosure surrounding 
it is a very beautiful mosaic pave- 
ment, which must, apparently, have 
been of great extent. Hie convent 
afibrds a good room, and its ch. 
containing an interesting body- stone, 
and with a lengthy Gre& inscription 
on a pedestal near its N. door, should 
be seen. Rude Byzantine columns 
form the cloisters. Note the ancient 
city gate, which coincides with the 
road close to the gate of the convent. 
The outline of the harbour can be 
distinctly made out, and W. of the 
convent may be seen the holes bored 
in the rocks for the hawsers of the 
vessels. 

q. We now proceed along the coast 
to Kyrenia, 7 m. distant On the rt 
of the road, on the top of the hills, 
2386 ft. above the sea, is the castle 
of Dieu cP Amour, now called Saint 
Barton, which should be visited from 
Kyrenia. This town, which is reached 
by an excellent road, has a small and 
safe port, constructed by the English, 
the usual landing-place from Asia 
Minor; but it will only admit sponse 
boats and such smidl craft. It is 
protected by a large, strong, and 
very curious old fort, enlarged by the 
Lusignans, which is nearly square in 
form, and flanked at each comer by a 
circular tower. It is now used as a 
prison, and can be inspected by ob- 
taining "permission from the coomiis- 
sioner. The best view is f^om the 
sea. This fort formed the eastern or 
north-eastern boundary of the ancient 
town, the S.W. comer of which is 
marked by an interesting circular 
building, now used as a sort of store- 
house or magazine. The flat dome of 
this is worthy of inspection. By 
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range tower above to the height of 
3000 feet The monastery is emr 
bosomed in greenery even during the 
summer, and forms a charming picnic 
ground for the dwellers in the parched 
plains of the Mesorea. On the south 
side of this upper cloister-walk, over 
the middle bay of the north aisle, is a 
small Abbot's CeH, provided with a 
window looking into the Ch. The 
Chapel on the north side of the chancel 
has been completely walled up. 

The road from Kyrenia is an excel- 
lent one, and affords beautiful views 
as far as the summit of the low pass. 
Clearing this, the vast plain of the 
Mesorea lies at our feet, with a dark 
spot — Nikosia— in the distance. And 
from here the ride is of the most 
monotonous kind. 

r. Nikosia, in Greek Levcosia, the 
capital of Cyprus, is about 4 hrs.' ride 
from Kyrenia. It contains a popula- 
tion of 11,513 souls, of whom 5397 
are Turks, and 5653 are of the Greek 
Church. The district contains 56,275 
inhabitants. From the time of Con- 
stantine the Great the walls were 9 m. 
in circumference, but when the inva- 
sion of the Turks was expected, the 
Venetians reduced them to 3, and 
erected the present fortifications, leav- 
ing three gates instead of eight. The 
walls are in the form of a perfect circle 
with eleven flaniuDg bastions. The 
old Papbo gate has been walled up, 
and a new entrance made through the 
adjacent wall. Though fortified by 
Savomiani, one of the most famous 
engineers of the day, the town is far 
from strong, as it is commanded by 
the higher ground about it ; it, how- 
ever, offered a most obstinate resistance 
to the Turks, and ^as only lost through 
the folly and ignorance of the governor, 
Nicolo Dandolo. In reducing the 
circumference of the fortifications 
some splendid temples, palaces, and 
monuments were destroyed, and among 
them the church of St. Dominic, in 
which several of the kings of Cyprus, 
including Hugh IV., were buried. 
Although the walls are in a ruinous 
condition the fortifications are still of 
imposing appearance. When possessed 



by the Lusignans, Nikosia was the 
residence of the kings and an archi- 
episcopal see; the monasteries were 
very numerous ; and there were about 
300 Greek and Latin churches, and 
many palaces and public buildings. 

The siege of Nikosia by the Turks 
under Lala Mustapha commenced on 
the 26th July, 1570, and lasted forty- 
five days. The garrison consisted 
of 8000 or 10,000 men, while Lala 
Mustapha had with him 2500 cavalry 
and 50,000 infanti^. The trenches he 
constructed can still be seen. On the 
9th September the city fell, and 
20,000 of the inhabitants were put to 
the sword. From that period may be 
dated the rapid decay of this once 
celebrated city. Between the gates of 
Famagusta and Papho, situated in a 
pretty garden, is a small mosque, in 
which is interred the Bairakdar (or 
standard-bearer) who first planted the 
Turkish flng on the walls. It is worth 
visiting, and from the summit of its 
minaret the best view of this pretty 
Oriental town is obtsuned ; the variety 
of shrubs, mulberry and palm trees, 
interspersed with minarets and ancient 
Christian churches, now converted 
into mosques, with the Kyrenia range 
of hills in the background, make this 
scene worthy the attention of an artist. 
It is extremely picturesque and beauti- 
ful. The ba!zaars form a labyrinth 
very difficult to traverse, as in most 
Oriental towns. 

The new Government house is out- 
side the city ; it is of a temporary con- 
struction, but is in a splendid position, 
and considerable plantations have been 
made around it. 

The Cathedral Ch. of St. Sophia, 
in which were crowned the kings of 
Cyprus, is now a mosque ; it iis com- 
posed of three large naves, and the 
style throughout is Decorated. It is 
in excellent preservation. There are 
still to be seen the tombs of some of 
the Lusi^ans and of Venetian families, 
but the Turks have much disfigured 
them, as also all other symbols of 
Christianitv. The two western towers 
remain unfinished, and their place is 
taken by two lofty minarets, which 
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The only pleasant walk is the cir- 
cuit of the ramparts, as they are 
eleyated, and command a fine view. 

From Nikosia the wonderful ruins 
of Boffayento should be visited. A 
ride of 1^ hrs. brings the traveller to 
Agios Khrysostomos, or Ak Monastir, 
one of the most celebrated of these 
establishments in Cyprus. It is a 
dependency of the Greek Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem and 
has an abbot directly appointed by the 
patriarch. The Ch. is an interesting 
one, and the view of the monastery 
seen from the rinng groaud behind is 
very beautiful. From here the mules 
can be ridden for about 1 m. to the 
foot of the great crag upon which the 
Castle stands. Climbing this, the 
summit of a small pass is reached in 
about half-an-hour, whence a delightful 
panorama of the northern coast-line is 
obtained. A stiffer climb of 1 50 yds. 
further, and the gateway of the Castle 
is reached. But little masonry now 
remains ; but how the building — 
massive as it was-~could ever have 
been taken and destroyed is even more 
wonderful than the &ct of its con- 
struction. Bufiavento is of the same 
character as St. Ilarion and Kantara, 
but placed in a tar more inaccessible 
position than either. It yielded to 
Richard Coeur de Lion and was later 
destroyed by the Venetians. Within 
the gateway the fortifications and 
buildings are shattered beyond re- 
cognition. The actual summit can 
only be reached by those who have 
good nerves, but the views firom it are 
superb. It is hard to say which of 
the three castles bears the palm in this 
respect. Perhaps Kantara is the most 
beautiful — BumEtveuto the grander. 
The return to Nikosia may be varied 
by skirting the southern slopes of the 
mountains westward to 8yhari, where 
there is a small ruined monastery. 
Hence to the city it is about 7 m. 

We shall now quit Nikosia and 
pursue our route to the eastern part 
of the island. A fkir road, passable 
by carriages, takes us (7 m.) to 

s. Kythrea, a small but beautiful 
village* surroauded by gardens and 



fruit-trees, through which runs the 
remarkable stream which issues from 
a cavern in the mountain side and 
waters a large extent of land. The 
ruins of the ancient city, the capital 
of one of the 10 kingdoms of Cyprus, 
lie about a mile from the village on a 
low hill. The site is strewn with 
rubbish and fragments of pottery. 
Cesnola discovered the remains of 
two temples, with a granite altar, two 
heads in marble, and several frag- 
ments of stone and terra-cotta with 
Cypriote characters on them. 

t. Trikomo, 8 hrs., the N.E. limits 
of the Mesorea plain. This village, 
although offering nothing of interest, 
is the best halting-place. Next day 
the ascent of the northern range to 
Kantira Monastery (about 2^ hrs.) 
may be made. This is deserted and 
ruined, but there is one room in fiur 
repair, or the traveller can sleep in 
the Ch. The Castle is 2 m. distant. 

Kantara, which in 1191 opened its 
gates to Richard Cceur de Lion, is the 
best preserved of the three great 
mediaeval crag-built castles of Cyprus, 
and a day should be given to exploring 
it. The views from the summit are 
superb. Eastward the great promon- 
tory of the Karpas runs out for a 
distance of 40 m., and the bays and 
headlands of the N. coast can be traced 
fiir to the W. 

Just north of Kantara on the coast 
are the ruins of an ancient town, 
covering a plateau. Here may be 
seen a mass of ruin of poor character, 
and other remains, half-buried in the 
soil. Below, there are traces of an en- 
closed harbour. These may mark the 
site of Aphrodisium or Achaeon Acte. 
About a mile W. of it is the head- 
land of Davlos, where there are also 
a few insignificant ruins. 

At this point the island becomes 
narrow, and stretches away eastward 
in the long rugged promontory called 
the Karpas, having on the S. the gulf 
of Salamis. This promontory bears 
evidences of a former dense popula- 
tion. Along the shores are many 
cemeteries, the tombs in which arp 
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Venetians. The works are in good pre- 
servation, of exceeding interest, and 
offer a striking contrast to the interior 
of the town, which is a confused mass 
of ruins and filth. There are onlj 
two gates ; that from the land side is 
very striking, as it spans the enormous 
fosse 140 ft. wide, cut out of the rock. 
The present land gate is not the 
original, which may be seen a few 
yai^s to the 1. on entering. The 
water-gate was aj^roached by a wind- 
ing entrance beneath a powerful dr- 
oumr bastion, from a very narrow 
quay. The harbour is the only one 
in the island that can be made 
available for large vessels ; at present 
it is quite choked up, and the nn* 
healthiness of the site must prevent 
Famagusta being used as a military , 
station till the causes of this condition 
are remedied. There are two har- 
bours, the outer one is natural and is 
available for the lar^t ships. The 
inner one was artificial, and is now 
silted up, and can only be entered by 
small vessels drawing not more than 
10 ft. of water. The town was most 
valiantly defended by the Venetians 
under Marco Bragaaino, against an 
overwhelming force commanded by 
Lala Mustapha Pasha, and only capitu- 
lated after a siege of four months, 
when reduced to the utmost extremity, 
and when all hope of succour from 
without had been lost (August 1, 157 1). 
The conditions agreed upon were most 
honourable to the besieged, but when 
once put in possession of the town, the 
treacherous Mustapha put the prin- 
cipal officers to death, and delivered 
Bragadino up to the most cruel tor^ 
tures. After he had been made to 
labour at rebuilding the batteries he 
had so valiantly defended, he was 
flayed alive, and his skin stuffed with 
straw and hung to the yard-arm of a 
galley. It was subse(|uently ransomed 
by the Republic, and is now preserved 
in an urn in the Ch. of S3» Giovanni 
and Paolo in Venice. 

Just before reaching the bridge 
leading to the land gate some Turkish 
tombs are seen on the 1. of the road. 
Here are buried those of Importance 
who fell in the si^ of 1571, me tomb 



nearest the bridge being that of Omar 
Bey. Entering the gate, note the 
masonic marks on the stones in the 
covered way. Beneath the citadel {Ach 
KcUeK) are two Venetian coats-of- 
arms in fresco, and the original doors 
remain, as do those at the end of the 
passage leading out on to the bastion 
below the citadel. Close to the origi- 
nal land-gate, the inner side of which 
ma^ here be seen, are the arms of the 
Knights of Jerusalem and Cyprus. 
The citadel should be ascended for 
the magnificent view it affords, not 
only of the ruined and almost deserted 
town, but of the sweep of the Bay of 
Salamis with the mountains of the 
Karpas beyond. The massive ramparts, 
which are pierced by galleries, should 
be^ followed to the 1. passing many 
ruined churches. — too numerous to 
mention — till the N.W. comer is 
reached. Here, tunnelling .the ram- 
parts, is thie enormous magazine ; its 
wonderful vaulting as fresh as if built 
yesterday. The N.E. angle of the 
city is formed by another citadel, but 
from hence to the S.E. the ramparts 
disappear, leaving the sea-face to be 
defended by a mere curtain. The 
Water Grate, which pierces it, bears 
the inscription nioolao pbiolo, pbb- 
FEoro, HOOGOLxxxxvi, and is a good 
example of Italian Renaissance. Just 
within stands a large but much dilapi- 
dated V^ietian lion. The traveller 
should now proceed to the eastern end 
of the south wall, where is the well- 
like tomb of Jamboulat Pasha, who 
fell in one of the assaults of July 
1571» and was buried where he fell. 

Famagusta formerly contuned, it is 
said, 200 Greek and Latin churches, 
the principal of which was the Latin 
Cathbdral or St. Nicholas, now 
converted into a mosque, which, 
though inferior in length to that of 
Nikosia, is superior to it in beauty of 
architecture. It is a French Grothic 
building of the 14Ui century. The 
dimensions are 180 ft. by 75 ft. in 
breadth. The W. front, which is 
tolerably perfect, exc^t the spires 
which are gone, somewhat resembles 
that of Li(£field Cathedral in general 
style, but bears a still stronger re* 
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site has been explored by De Vogii^, 
CesDola, and others, and from the 
tombs have been brought many inte- 
resting gold ornaments, Tases of glass 
and terra-cotta, and articles of pottery 
and bronze. 

The foregoing directions will help 
the traveller to form some idea of the 
island in a month's stay. But it 
should be remembered iaaX they do 
hardly more than touch upon the 
more important places; and should 
he be an archsdologist, more than 
twice that time may well be spent 
over the tour. Very much still re- 
mains to be done in the deciphering 
of the history and antiquities of the 
island, and although the quantities of 
pottery, bronzes, coins, statuary and 
other treasures brought to light have 
been almost limitless, yet there is 
little doubt that quite as much still 
remains to be discovered. Now that 
it is probable that the Cvprus Explor- 
ation Fund is permanently established, 
we may look &rward to a fuller know- 
ledge of the island's history, and to 
the identification of many of the sites 
which have so long remuned unknown. 



76. MALTA AND ITS DEPEN- 
DENCIES. 

Malta is mtnated in SS*' 53^ N. lat 
and 14^ 30' E. loi^. It is 60 m. from 
Cape Passaro in Sicily, and nearly 200 
from Cape Bon, the nearest point of 
AfHca. The islands of Groso and Oo- 
mino are to the W.N.W. The latter 
lies halfwav in the channel, 4h m. 
wide, which separates Malta nrom 
Gk>zo. On the opposite shores of the 
two main islands traces of wheels and 
furrows, showing the passage of carts, 
are still apparent, even at some distance 
in the water, proving that the inter- 
^ mediate space nas been very recently 
submerged. The greatest length of 
Malta is about 17 m.; its breadth 9; 
circumference 60; and its area is 95 
statute square miles. Of an irregular 



oval form, its S. shore presents a line of 
rock, often very precipitous, and rising 
in places to an elevation of 400 ft 
To the S.E. lies the large port of 
Marsa Scirocco; while on the N.B. 
(the side opposite Sicily), with its more 
shelving shore, lies Marsa Scala, and 
the magnificent ports on either aide of 
Valletta, called the Grand and Marsa- 
muscetto harbours; and still proceed- 
ing westward, the bays of St Julian, 
St George, Maddalena, St Paul, and 
Mellieha. The interior of the island is 
undulating, stony, and seamed with 
KTtedien, or water-courses. The greatest 
elevation is obtained near Casal Dingli, 
on a spot called Tal-Ghalia, where 
the highest point of the cli^ rises 
750 ft above the level of the sea. 

Malta is a simple rock, cropping 
up out of the ocean, about half of it 
happily covered with a thin rich mould, 
which, owing to the industry and fru- 
gality of the people, and in consequence 
of their connection with a great and 
wealthy nation, enables a larger number 
(2000 per productive sq. m.) of persons 
to live on it than on any other number 
of sq. miles on the globe. Two* 
sevenths of the land is owned by 
the GU)vemment The rest is about 
equally divided between the Roman 
Catholic Church and private indi- 
viduals. The great enemy of trees in 
Malta is the violence of the winds 
which sometimes blow over the island ; 
consequently, to protect tiie crops as 
ihr as possible, the gardens are made 
small and are surrounded by high walls, 
often rising to 7 or 8 ft., so that fW>m 
a distance nothing ereen can be seen, 
and the whole island looks like a huse 
stone quarry. And yet it is really 
very fertile : enormous crops of wheat 
are raised, Maltese potatoes are fiunous, 
and there are fields of a fine species of 
clover, Hedysarum eoronarium, called 
8uUa, Many oranges and lemons are 
also grown, but as the trees are care- 
fully protected by walls, one may pass 
from one end of Uie island to the other 
without becoming aware of their ex- 
istence. The most common tree is 
the kharoub, Ceratonia tiliqua; this 
fiorms round masses 10 to 15 ft high, 
with twice that diameter, the branchef 
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Order was divided into nationalities, 
or ** languages," at first seven in num- 
ber, suMequently eight. The attack 
of Sultan Mohammed II. on Rhodes in 
1480, and the successful defence by 
the Grand Master, Peter IVAnbusson, 
only roused Solyman the Magnificent 
to greater efforts to expel the Knights. 
In 1523 L'Isle Adam was forced, after 
an heroic and lengthened defence, 
to yield the island to the Turks on 
honourable conditions. For 216 years 
under nineteen Grand Masters, Rhodes 
had been the home of the knights, but 
though thejr were finally compelled to 
surrender it, the defence had been 
against such desperate odds that their 
reputation for gallantry and courage 
was rather increased, and caused 
Charles V. to exclaim, "There has 
been nothing so well lost in the world 
as Rhodes. After seven years of 
wanderings the history of the Knights 
of St John becomes identical with 
that of Malta. 

In the year 1530, Charles Y. made 
over Malta and its dependencies, in 
peipetual sovereignty, to the Order. 
This deed is dated 24th March, and 
is preserved in the armoury of the 
Palace. L'Isle Adam arrived on the 
26th October, and was received by 
the Maltese at first with some fear, 
but afterwards with enthusiasoL St. 
Angelo was the only fiirt; this was 
speedily strengthened, and St. Elmo 
on the extreme seaboard of Mount 
Sceberras, and Senglea, called after the 
Grand Master, Claude de la Sengle, 
were soon added to the ft>rtifications. 
Turkish efforts to expel the knights 
had been made in 1546 and 1551, and 
had both ftdled. It was in the year 
1565 that the Porte made its greatest 
and final effort to obtain possession of 
the island. John de la Vallette was 
the Grand Master. The invading fleet 
consisted of 138 vessels, and 38,000 
soldiers : which was increased shortly 
afterwards bv the arrival of the corsair 
Dragut, with a considerable force. 
The siege lasted from the 1 8th of May 
till the 8th of September, and is ad- 
mirably described by Colonel Porter, 
R.E., m his history of the Knights. 
The contest was marked on both 



sides by the utmost skill, ^tience and 
valour. The Castle of St. Elmo, which 
was the first fort attacked, was taken 
after a long and desperate defence. 
But all the efforts of the Turks were 
unavailing against the other forts; 
and at last, aiter the arrival of a suc- 
couring force from Sicily, long with- 
held and much needed, they wiSidrew, 
and re-embarked but 10,000 men out of 
fully 40,000 who had been engaged in 
the siege, one of the most memorable 
in the annals of warfare ; while of the 
9000 under La Vallette but 600 were 
left capable of bearing arms. Well 
nigh crushed, the Knights became by 
their tenacity and invincible courage 
the heroes of Christendom. The ac- 
tivity and foresight of the Grand 
Master was not relaxed. He com- 
menced on the 28th of March, 1566, a 
new city on tiie promontory of Mount 
Sceberras, fortifying it with the aid 
of Francesco Laparelli, a Tuscan from 
Cortona, and* christening it after his 
own name Valletta. During the 
temporary absence of Laparelli from 
Malta and on his final departure for 
Cyprus, for the object of lending his 
aid to the Venetians in their war with 
the Ottomans, the direction of the 
work was, at the request of that emi- 
nent engineer, entrueied to the Maltese 
Girolamo Cassar, ** Capo Maestro," or 
chief engineer of the Order, who had 
by his great ability contributed so 
much towards the defence of the 
'*Borgo" in the memorable siege of 
1565. The Conventual Church of St. 
John, the Magisterial, at preseut the 
Governor's Palace, the Infirmary of 
the Order, the Verdala Palace at Bos- 
chetto, the Ovens, the Slave Prisons, 
and several churches, are most eloquent 
monuments of the genius and striking 
ability of Cassar. The Knights re- 
moved to their- new city in 1571, 
and called it Valletta after its heroic 
founder. Successive Grand Masters 
strengthened* its fortifications, and 
added yet others: the Floriana en- 
ceinte, the Mar^rita, and Cotonera 
lines, lower St Elmo, Forts Ricasoii, 
Manoel, and Tign^all supporting 
one another, and forming one gigantic 
line of defence, which may probably 
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His death occnrred in 1824. He was 
succeeded by the Marqais of Hastings, 
who died in 1826, and is buried under 
the cavalier of St John. Sir Frederick 
Ponsonby was his successor. During 
his administration a council was formed 
of seven members to assist him in the 
G^ovemment, four of whom were 
Englishmen holding office, and three 
were unofficial members selected by 
the Governor. Sir Frederick remained 
in Malta, except during temporary 
absence, for nine years. Constant 
efforts were made to force the authori- 
ties in England to grant the Maltese 
a more liberal form of government, 
and the Colonial Office sent out two 
Commissioners, Mr. J. Austin and Sir 
G. C. Levis, in the year 1836. -The 
commission resulted m various minor 
alterations in the local administration, 
and the system of education was re< 
vised. Sir Henry Bouverie became 
Governor in 1836, and paid great 
attention to various practical matters, 
such as the construction of roads and 
the drainage of the great harbour. It 
was during his administration that the 
Dowager Queen Adelaide paid Malta 
a^ visit, and remained three months. 
Sir Henry resigned in 1841, but was 
reappointed, to the great satisfaction of 
the Maltese ; ill-health, however, com- 
pelled him to retire in 1843. Sir 
Patrick Stuart succeeded him : and in 
1847, M. R. More CFerrall, who was 
the first eivil (Governor. In 1849 Her 
Majesty's Government sent out new 
letters-patent, reforming the Council, 
in Aiture to consist of eighteen mem* 
bers, ten of whom were to hold offices 
under Gk>vemment and eight to be 
elected by the people every five years. 
One of the first acts of the new 
Council was once more to revise the 
Penal Code. Mr. O'Perrall resigned 
in 1851, and was succeeded by Sir 
Willian Reid, who had been €k>vemor 
of Bermuda, and was well known in 
the scientific world as the discoverer 
of the Circular Theory <Mf Storms. Sir 
William remained Governor through- 
out the Crimean War, and resigned 
on the score of health in the year 
1858. He was succeeded by Sir John 
Gaspard Le Mardianty who again 



united in himself the two offices of 
Civil Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of the troops. The water supply 
— the planting of trees— the improve 
ment of roads — the investigation into 
the condition of hospitals — the erection 
of a good market — ^the concentration 
of public offices — the embellishment of 
the palace — the extension and deepen- 
ing of the great harbour — the ex- 
tension of the electric telegraph— the 
erection of Pembroke Barracks— and 
the building of a new opera house are 
amongst Sir Gaspard's many works, 
and will leave upon the islands the 
impress of his 8tix>ng, able and suc- 
cessful administration. He was suc- 
ceeded temporarily by Major-Gen. 
Ridley, and then by Sir Henry Storks 
in 1864, who left for Jamaica in the 
following year. He returned for a 
few months, and was followed by Sir 
Patrick Grant in 1867, who retired in 
1 872, and was saooeeded by Sir Charles 
T. van Straubenzee, G.C.B., whose 
term of office expired in 1878. 

Gen. Sir Arthur Borton, G.C.M.G., 
C.B., succeeded in 1878 and left in 
1884. During his administration the 
following important works, mooted by 
his predecessors, were undertaken: 
i.e., the remodelling of the drainage 
of the four cities and Floriana, the 
improvement of the water supply 
throughout the island (a benefit which 
is now on the point of being extended 
to Gk>n> island), the former under the 
direction of Captain Tresidder, R.E., 
and the latter under that of Mr. Osbert 
Chadwick, C.E., both with the assist- 
ance of Dr. G. C. Sohinas, C.E.— and 
the lowering of 8ee$a Marina, in- 
cluding the doubling of the old 
Marina Oate or Porta di MonUt since 
christened Victoria Oate, All these 
works, with the exception of those in 
connection with the water supply, were 
pushed on and completed during the 
following administration (1884-88) of 
Sir John Lintom Arabin Simmons, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., R.E.— under whose 
tenure of office a poor-house, a model 
of its kind, was commenced, and a 
new constitution granted to these 
Islands under Letters Patent, dated 
12th December, 1887. 
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in the island of Lampedosa. The 
plant is -very viscous, and smells 
strongly of camphor. Others of the 
rarer species are as follows : — Euphor- 
bia mditensis and melapetdla ; Fagonia 
cretica ; Hypericum asgyptiacum ; 
Orchis undtUatifolia and saccata; 
Ophrys speculum tenthredinifera and 
lunulata; SccHopendrium hemionitis, 
&c. A catalogue of the Maltese 
flowering plants was compiled by 
Dr. G. Dehcata, professor of Natural 
Philosophy at the Uniyersity of Malta, 
subsequent to the descriptiye list of 
Zerapha. Professor Dr. G. Gulia has 
published a more complete and ex- 
tensive catalogue since. 

On the 31st of December, 1878, 
the population of Malta, Gozo, and 
Comino, amounted to 152,553, ex- 
clusive of the military and naval forces. 
Of these 76,040 were males, and 
76,513 were females, the increase oi 

Population durine the preceding decade 
eing 1 1 ,233, and it is now ciuculated 
that the yearly increase is at the rate 
of 1100. This number, lar^e as it is, 
constitutes but a small portion of the 
Maltese race, which has spread all 
over the Mediterranean, and always 
preserves its language and national 
peculiarity. 61,191 of the entire 
number are centred in Valletta and 
its suburbs included within the Coto- 
nera and Floriaua lines. Gk>zo and 
Comino contributed 18,947 to the 
above aggregate. About 10,000 
Maltese could speak a very little 
English, and about 16,000 a little 
Italian, when the census was taken in 
1871. 

Almost the entire native popula- 
tion is Roman Catholic. The clergy 
(regular and secular) numbered 1 140, 
exclusive of the Jesuits, who were 
returned as being 61 in number, but 
owing to political events elsewhere 
their number has increased since 1871. 

There is nothing distinctive in the 
dress of Maltese men, but the faldette 
of the women is a garment quite 
pecaliar to the island ; it is a sort of 
mantilla of black silk or stuff, which 
serves as a covering both for the head 
and shoulders, of a very penitential 
appearance. 

iMediterranean.'] 



It has long been disputed whether 
the language of Malta is a remnant of 
the Phoenician one, or a mere corrupted 
form of Arabic, bequeathed by the 
Saracens during the 200 years of their 
rule in the island. The truth probably 
lies between the two theories. 

Until quite lately the official lan- 
guage was Italian, which was quite 
foreign to the natives. Now it has been 
changed to English. It appears inex- 
plicable that so many years of British 
rule were allowed to pass without any 
serious attempt to introduce our own 
language, especially as the more en- 
lightened part of tiie Maltese were in 
&vour of its being placed at least on 
the same footing as the Italian which 
is extensively spoken in the place. 
The matter of education, which, until 
1887, had proved one of the burning 
questions of the day, has also been 
happily settled, and this department 
has been placed under the direction 
of one of the most eminent scholars of 
the place. Dr. A. A. Caruana. 

The entire number of students and 
pupils of all elasses is returned as 
being 12,949. Of these 10,329 are 
receivinff instruction at the Govern- 
ment primary schools. The higher 
University and Lyceum education is 
afforded to 520 students, and the re- 
mainder are accounted for by ecclesi- 
astical and conventual schools. 

The Knights of St. John introduced 
a code of laws based on that of the 
Roman and canon law. This was 
revised by the Grand Masters Manoel 
de Vilhena and De Kohan, and was 
afterwards modified by successive 
British governors, and by the local 
legislature, and confirmed by the sove- 
reign. Trial by jury was introduced 
in certain criminal cases in 1829 ; its 
scope was extended in 1844 ; and since 
1855 it has been applied to all crimes. 
From the civil law courts there lies an 
appeal to Her Majesty in Council. 

There are no direct taxes in Malta ; 
the revenue being derived from rents 
on Crown property, duties on imports, 
customs, tonnage dues, licences, &c. 
These, and the corresponding expendi- 
ture, generally vary between 1 50,000Z. 
and 180,000/. per annum. 
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tral painting represents Herodias with 
the Baptist's head in a charger. The 
sixth and last zone represents, on the 
1., the Supper of Herod, and the daugh- 
ter of Herodias dancing. Two evil 
spirits suggest wicked counsels to her 
mother. On the rt. is the beheading 
of the Baptist. In the summit is a 
Chorus of Angels. This series finds 
its final triumph in the apse, which 
represents St. John with the ensign of 
the Order held triumphantly in his 
hand, and kneeling before the emblems 
of the "Holy and Blessed Trinity." 
These zones further contain at each 
comer twenty-four figures of martyrs, 
illustrating the history of the Order. 
The short description of this splen- 
did roof would be imperfect without a 
notice of the special peculiarity of the 
artist. Matthias Preti excels in the 
" Sotto in Su,** or that just apprecia- 
tion of perspective, which enables the 
spectator looking upwards to see the 
figures as if standing out from the 
flat ceiling in bold relief, and in 
the most Ufelike proportions. These 
paintings were restored by the Maltese 
artist, Ignazio Cortis, during the 
administration of Sir Patrick Grant, 
and the pavement under that of Sir 
H. Bouverie. 

The general plan of the ch. consists 
of a choir and apse, nave and 2 aisles, 
the latter being divided into chapels, 
one of which was formerly assigned to 
each of the various "languages" of 
the Order. The length is 187 feet, 
breadth of nave 50, or, including side- 
chapels, 118. The total height is 63 
feet The pillars, inlaid by Grand 
Master Nicholas Cotoner with slabs of 
green marble, bear in relief the crosses 
of consecration and the arms of their 
donor. 

At the entrance stand 2 marble ves- 
sels for holy water, presented in 1641, 
and a marble font brought in 1643 
from the Church of Yittoria, near the 
Auberge de Castile, the first church 
built by La Vallette, and covering, as 
is reported, the stone laid by him at 
the foundation of the city. 

Immediately to the right of the 
great W. doorway, is the entrance (e) 
to the large CiMpel of the ** Decollation 



of 8t, John " or Oratory (f), containing 
3 pictures by Favray. This fine 
chapel was built by Grand Master 
Wignacourt, in 1 603, for the instruction 
of the novices of the Order. The 
great picture behind the altar was 
painted in 1609 by M, A, Carav<iggio, 
and is by far the finest in the church. 
It represents the beheading of the 
Baptist. All the remaining pictures 
are by Preti, those on the roof being 
especially good. The altar is formed 
of valuable marbles, surmounted with 
a group of the Crucifixion. Over it 
stood a splendid monstrance^ a gift of 
the Gr. Master Caraffa, in which was 
formerly preserved the most cele- 
brated Melic of this church, viz., the 
reputed right hand of St John the 
Baptist. It was said to have been 
brought from Antioch to Constanti- 
nople by the Emperor Justinian, who 
built a church expressly for its recep- 
tion. Shortlv after the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks, the 
Sultan Bajazet gave it to the Grand 
Master D'Aubusson at Rhodes, from 
whence it was brought to Malta by 
L'Isle Adam. It was encased in an 
arm or glove of gold, which was 
richly set with gems. By the side of 
the hand, amongst other offerings, was 
a fine solitaire. Napoleon put the 
ring on his own finger, and Hompesch 
carried the hand away with him, and 
presented it to Paul I., Emperor of 
Russia. It is still jealously preserved 
in the Winter Palace at St Peters- 
burg. This chapel also contains part 
of the splendid tapestries with which 
the church is adorned from the f<§te of 
Corpus Christi to that of SS. Peter 
and Paul. They were by Devos 
Fr^res, of Brussels, and the gift of 
the Grand Master Perellos. They 
are said to have cost 6000Z. They 
were captured by the Moors durine 
their transit to Malta, and ransomed 
at their full value. 

^ Proceeding up the S. aisle, the first 
side-chapel (g) is dedicated to St. 
James, and allotted to the language of 
Castillo and PortngaL The monument 
of the Grand Master Manoel de Vil- 
hena is a splendid specimen of bronze 
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1661, and improyed in 1704 and 
1860. 

Under the choir is the Crypt or 
chapel dedicated to the Holy Orticifix, 
The following Gd. Masters are entered 
in it — Del Ponte, La Sengle, Homedes; 
their tombs are in the middle of the 
crypt covered with a white marble 
slab cut in has-relief. Close to them 
lies Ximenes, with nothing to mark 
his graye. Along the face of the 
crypt lie buried in the following order, 
starting from the left of the Altar of the 
Crucifut — Del Monte, L'Isle Adam, 
Vidlette, Alof de Wignacourt, Cas- 
si^re, yascon9ellos Yerdala, and 
Garzes. The second, third, fifth and 
seventh are buried in sarcophagi 
placed in recesses, the rest under- 
ground with monuments over their 
graves. 

Such of the Grand Masters as had 
died before the erection of Valletta 
were interred in the chapel of Fort 
St. Angelo, whence they were re- 
moved to the crypt of St. John, on 
the completion of the Church. The 
ceiling and sides of this most interest- 
ing chapel are decorated with ara- 
besques, allegorical figures, and mili- 
tary trophies, the work of Nicolo 
Nasoni from Siena ; they are fast 
decaying from the effect of time and 
damp. 

The sarcophagi of La Yallette and 
L'Isle Adam were opened during the 
visit of Queen Adelaide, and their 
bodies were found to be embalmed. 
This chapel also contains the tomb 
of Sir Oliver Starkey, La Vallette's 
faithful secretary, one of the three 
Englishmen present at the great siege, 
and last Turcopolier of that language. 
The inscription on the tomb of La 
Yallette is from his pen. 

Again ascending, the Anglo-Ba- 
yariaa chapel on the right (m) is 
dedicated to S. Carlo, and in the two 
handsome reliquaries over the altar 
are deposited the majority of the sacred 
relics : a list of which is suspended on 
the wall. The most noteworthy of 
these are a thorn from the crown 
placed on the head of our Lord — a 
migment of the sacred cradle in which 
Our Lord lay (said to be in Sta. Maria 



Maggiore at Bome)~one of the stones 
with which St Stephen was stoned — 
the right foot of Lazarus — some of the 
bones of Thomas k Becket — ^and por- 
tions of three of the Apostles, &c. 
The Crucifix over the altar is said to 
have been made from the basin used 
by Our Lord when He washed the 
Apostles' feet. The statue in wood of 
the Baptist was anciently attached to 
the stern of the great galley of the 
Grand Master. The rails are of Corin- 
thian brass. At the creation of the new 
** language " of the Anglo-Bavi^re in 
1784, this chapel was allotted to it by 
Grand Master de Rohan. 

The Chapel of St. Michael (n) 
(within the rails) was allotted to the 
language of FroYence. The picture 
over the altar is a copy of Guido 
Beni's celebrated one in the Church of 
the Cappuccini at Rome. This chapel 
contains the remains of two Grand 
Masters, De Paula and Lascaris. 

The first side-chapel (o) westward 
on leaving the choir is that of St. 
Paul, allotted to the language of 
France. It contains four monumcDts : 
to Grand Master Wignacourt, and his 
brother John | to Grand Master de 
Rohan, who died in 1797, and one to 
the Comte de Beaujolais, a brother of 
Louis Philippe, by whom this very 
beautiful monument was erected. 

The next chapel (p), that of St. Ca- 
therine, was allotted to Italy. The 
decorations of the altar are elaborate ; 
and there are relics of St. Catherine 
and the body of St. Euphemia. There 
is a handsome monument to Grand 
Master Caraffa, who died in 1690; 
and two very good pictures of SS. 
Gerolomo, and 3ie Magdalen by Cara- 
vaggio. 

Passing through the next vestibule 
(q), forming a side entrance to St 
John's, we enter the Chapel of the 
Magi (b), allotted to the language of 
Germany. This is marked by extreme 
simplicity. 

Beyond this the entranoe (s) to the 
Saoriflty contains five pictures on 
canvas, but is most noteworthy as 
containiog the Tomb of Preti, whose 
fame will endure as long as the ch. 
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^ armour, with their shields are armorial 
bearinffs arranged in chronological 

J order n*om the days of the Crusades 
down to the present English Govern- 
ment. The lunettes contain pictures 
representing the exploits of the galleys 

J and ships of the Oitler. 

The Armoury is a splendid room, 
filled with trophies and specimens of 
ancient arms, and at interrals are 
ranged the majolica vases once used in 
the pharmacy of the knights. In the 
five cases in the centre are preserved 
the original Bull of Paschal II., found- 
ing the Order — the original grant of 
Malta to the Knights by Charles V. — 
the silver trumpet which sounded the 
retreat of the knights from Rhodes — 
the sword, axe, and surtout of Dragut, 
the second in command of the Turk- 
ish army in the siege of 1565 — and 
the bfttons of Grand Masters La 
Yallette, a.d. 156.5, and Wignacourt, 
A.D. 1606. 

The Council Chamber is hung with 
tapestry made at Brussels by Devos 
Fr^res, manufacturers to Louis XIV., 
and purchased, like that in St. 
John's, by the Grand Master Perellos, 
A.D. 1713. It illustrates the scenery, 
natural productions, and customs of 
India, Africa, and South America. 

The Dining-room contains ten por- 
traits. One of Grand Master Wigna- 
court is by Caravaggio, and those of 
Greorge IV. and Victoria are after Sir 
T. Lawrence and Winterhalter, 

The Hall of 88. Michael find George 
serves the double purpose of a 
throne and ball-room. It is so called 
because the investiture of the mem- 
bers of the " Most Distinguished 
Order of SS. Michael and George" 
was held here. This order was created 
by Royal Mandate 27th April, 1818, 
and was confined to residents in Malta 
and the Ionian Isles. It is now ex- 
tended so as to include such of H.M. 
servants as have distinguished them- 
selves in any of the British colonies or 
abroad. 

The Private Apartments are orna- 
mented with frescoes commemorative 



of the earlier history of the Order of 
St John, and with many oil paint, 
in^. 

They contain some splendid majolica 
and furniture. One of the rooms, that 
occupied by the Prince of Wales, is 
paved with beautiful tiles, and was the 
Grand Master's private chapel. 

The Palace is surmounted by a lofty 
square tower, erected as an Observatory 
by Grand Master de Rohan, and now 
used as a station for signalling the 
arrival of ships. 

The Clock placed in the interior 
court is worthy of notice. Quaint 
Moorish figures strike with hammers 
the bells for the quarters and the 
hours. There is a tradition that it 
was brought hy the knights from 
Rhodes. The Staiue of Neptune, in 
the Prince of Wales* Court, is by the 
celebrated John of Bologna, It was 
removed from the fish market to its 
present site by Sir G. Le Marchant. 

For permission to see the Palace the 
visitor has only to apply U) the porter 
at the top of the Grand Staircase; 
admission to the armoury is obtained 
by ticket, through the turnstile at the 
gate of the Duke of Edinburgh's court- 
yard. Charge, sixpence. 

Facing the palace is the Main 
Guard and the Oarrison Library, 
which is open to civilians and visitors 
if introduced by members. There is 
a good reading room to which ladies 
are admitted. St. George's Square is 
the scene of the weekly ceremony of 
trooping the colours, of the daily 
retreat and tattoo, and is besides a 
general rendezvous, and the centre of 
the Carnival amusements. 

After leaving St. George's Square 
and proceeding down the S. Reale, the 
only buildings of importance to be 
seen is the Exchange or Borsa, with 
the Malte$e and Anglo-MdUese Banks, 

The Strada Reale terminates in the 
Fort of St, Elmo, Turning to the left 
we cross the end of the Strada Stretta, 
or Narrow Street, which runs parallel 
to the Reale the whole length of 
Valletta, and was celebrated as the 
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pure. Its front is omamented with a 
bronze bast of the Grand Master 
Caraffa, with his coat of arms. 

Opposite, on the left side, is a large 
house, now used as a Post Office, which 
was occupied by Napoleon I. during 
his short stay in Malta, and bears the 
name of Palazzo Parisi. 

Immediately adjoining this is the 
Anberge de Castille, the largest and 
finest of all the knights' palaces. It 
forms the joint mess of the Royal 
Artillery and Engineers, and the 
quarters of the former. The main 
entrance facing the granaries is ap- 
proached by a noble flight of steps, 
and above the doorway is the marble 
bust of Grand Master Pinto. The 
staircase and many of the rooms are 
very fine. Close to this is the Upper 
Barracoa. These arcades were erected 
as promenades for the knights, a.d. 
1661. The view from this, over the 
Grand Harbour, which gives some 
idea of the wonderful fortifications of 
Valletta and its suburbs, is one of the 
most imposing in Europe. It contains 
numerous monuments erected to com- 
memorate naval and military officers 
connected with Malta. 

Between the Upper Barracca and 
the Porta Reale is a new gymnasium, 
admirably fitted for the use of the 
military. 

In the Lower Barracca is a fine 
Doric monument to Sir A. Ball, restored 
in 1884. 

Many of the best houses in Valletta 
are iu the Strade Mezzodi and Bri- 
tanica, such as the Auberge de France 
in the former of these streets, at pre- 
sent the residence of the Deputy- 
Commissary -General. 

Just as we looked down on the 
Grand Harbour from the Upper Bar- 
racca, so from St. Andrew's bastion 
(at the end of the Strada Britannica) 
we obtain a grand view over Fort 
Manoel and the Quarantine Harbour. 
Here is the garrison racquet-court, 
with dressing and bath rooms. Within 
this bastion is the memorial column 
to Sir Frederick Ponsonby, almost 
destroyed by lightning in 1 8 64. Again, 
a fine inland view is obtained from 



the neighbouring bastion of St. John, 
where there is a monument to the 
Marquis of Hastings. 

A short account of some of the 
churches most worthy of notice will 
suffice for the description of Valletta 
proper, 

1. The Ohuroh of Vittoria, close to 
the Auberge de Castille, is remarkable 
as the oldest church, used by the 
knights and workmen during the build- 
ing of Valletta. It contains two old 
pictures of St. Anthony Abbot, and 
St. Anthony Confessor, brought from 
Rhodes. Here takes place on the 1 7th 
Jan. the annual ceremony of blessing 
the animals. 2. The Qhurch of St. 
Paolo, in the street of that name. It 
claims to possess a part of the column 
on which St. Paul was beheaded. 
Some of the frontals and other orna- 
ments in this church are of great value. 
The 10th Feb., commemorating St. 
Paul's shipwreck, is the ^rand local 
festival here, with procession, illumi- 
nation, 5cc. 3. The Church of the 
Jesuits. 4. Church of 8t. Ursula in 
the street of that name. The nuns 
attached to this were acknowledged as 
members of the order of St. John, and 
still wear the cloak. 5. The Church 
of the Av^ustinian Monastery ^ in the 
Strada Forni. The Augustinians con- 
duct a good school for boys. 6. In 8, 
Maria di Gesu there is a good paint- 
ing of St, Ursula by Guido Bent. 
The better paintings in the Maltese 
churches are genersdly by either Preti 
(1663-1698), or by Favray (1680- 
1708). 



SUBURBS OF VALLETTA. 

b. Floriana.— The Florian fortifica- 
tions are so called after an Italian 
engineer, sent by Pope Urban VIII., 
A.D. 1635. The plan, however, was 
not carried out till a.d, 1720, under 
Grand Master Manoel de Vilhena. 
The main road from the Porta Reale 
leads to a large open space. On the 
rt. is the parade-ground, and in the 
centre of this a small piece is laid 
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openings in the wall disclose the 
prisons of the galley-slaves employed 
by the Knights, the maintenance of 
which formed a principal item in the 
expenditure of the Order, even as late 
as 1778. 

The Church of S. Lorenzo, near 
at hand, founded in the time of 
Count Roger, was enlarged by the 
Knights as the Church of their Order, 
before Valletta was built, and was re- 
built as, we see it in 1697. The trea- 
sury contains a grand silver proces* 
sional cross, carried in the procession 
on St. Lawrence's Day, August 10th ; 
a thurible, said to have been brought 
from Khodes ; and other antiques. 

In the adjoining Oratory of 8t. Joseph 
the Grand Master and great hero. La 
Vallette, solemnly deposited the hat 
and sword he had worn during the 
siege. The sword has a Toledo blade, 
of the finest temper and workmanship, 
with a curiously twisted hilt, origin- 
ally gilt. The hat is made of felt, 
with a low crown, and wide circular 
brim. It is a pity that these are so 
little known, and comparatively in- 
accessible to. strangers. This town, 
anciently called the " Borgo,'* ob- 
tained its prouder title of Vittoriosa 
on this occasion from La Vallette. 

The Str. Maggiore, leading out of 
the Piazza, brings us to the Inquisitor's 
Palace. It was erected in 1634 by the 
Inquisitor, afterwards Pope Alexander 
VII. One of the few good things 
which the French did in 1798 was to 
abolish the tribunal of the Inquisition 
in Malta. The palace now forms the 
head-quarters of an English regiment. 
There are in Vittoriosa, the convent of 
Sta. Scholastica for nuns, formerly the 
Hospital of the Order of St. John, and 
the Dominican Monastery, opposite 
their old palace. At the end of the 
Str. Maggiore the gateway leads out 
to the Sta. Margarita Hill, where is 
situated one of the military school- 
chapels, and on its summit a nunnery 
and popular school for girls, under the 
Bishop of Malta. 

Skirting a thickly populated district, 
called Burmolaf at the head of the har- 
bour we reach the Isola Grate, which 



leads into the quarter called Isola or 
Senglea. 

Senglea is called after Grand Mas- 
ter De la Sengle, who fortified it in 
1 554. The Str. Vittoria is a fine wide 
street with good houses. On one of 
the interior walls of a ch. in this 
street, dedicated to the Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin, is a slab recording the 
title ** Invicta," given to this town on 
the expulsion of the Turks. In the 
Corradino district are two prisons, 
and at Zabbar Gate a new military 
hospital. From this point we may 
gain an idea of the extent of the Co- 
tonera lines, erected by the Grand 
Master Nicholas Cotoner from the 
design of Engr. Valperga. The plans 
as originally designed were never 
completely carried out, but these 
works have of late years been sup- 
plemented by others, and by detached 
inland torts. These will protect not 
only Senglea, Burmola barracks, and 
Vittoriosa, but Bighi (where there is an 
admirable and handsomely built naval 
hospital) and Fort Ricasoli, which 
guards the entrance to the harbour, 
the head-quarters of another regiment. 

d. Sliema. — The most frequented 
drive from Valletta is through Pietk, 
at the head of the Quarantine Harbour, 
by an admirable road on the sea-shore 
to this fashionable and rapidly-increas- 
ine suburb. 

It is a place of resort for the better 
class of the inhabitants of Valletta 
during the summer, and for visitors 
generally in winter. A regular ser- 
vice of steam-ferry boats ply every 
few minutes between it and Valletta. 
It contains many villas and comfort- 
able residences, hotels, a theatre, 
refreshment rooms, and a branch of 
the U. S. Club of Valletta. 

The fortifications in this quarter 
consist of Fort Manoel, on an island 
in the harbour, built by Grand Mas- 
ter Manoel de Vilhena, now occu- 
pied by the Royal Artillery. Here 
Sir Walter Scott was kept for some 
time in quarantine, when on his last 
vain search after the health which he 
was never again to enjoy. Fort Tign§, 
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brothers Calatara, and ^as intended 
for the Dominican fathers of Notabile. 
It has been so much '* restored '' that 
hardly any of the old structure now re- 
mains. The modem work, however, 
is very creditable to the designer, Mr. 
Giuseppe Calleja, and to Mr. Em- 
manuelle Decelis who executed it. 

This ch. has lately been enriched by 
two beautiful mosaic pictures repre- 
senting St. Paul and St. Peter, some 
fine paintings by Gagliardi Magni and 
Bruschi, and three marble statues by 
Valenti of Palermo, representing St. 
Publius, St. John the Evangelist, and 
St. Luke. The ancient silver rood 
cross was brought from Khodes, and 
is highly ornamented. The parch- 
ment office books are richly illumin- 
ated, probably of the 14th centy. The 
marble pavement of the choir was the 
gift of the late Bishop Pace Formo. 
The Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament 
contains a picture of the Virgin, attri- 
buted to St. Luke. The font, of white 
marble, is a good specimen of 15 th- 
centy, work, with bas-reliefs of St. 
Paul, and of the Baptism of our Lord. 
The roof was painted by Vincenzo 
Manno, a Sicilian, in 1794. The 
treasury contains many valuable 
crosses and other ornaments, a group 
in silver of 15 figures, the Virgin and 
12 Apostles, SS. John Baptist and 
Paul. This was redeemed from the 
French in 1798. These treasures can 
only be seen by an express permission 
from the treasurer. 

At a short distance from the cathe- 
dral are the Catacombs, the passages 
and chambers of which are of the same 
character as those at Syracuse, being 
larger than the generality at Rome, 
but devoid of mural decorations. 
There is one curious chamber, the 
roof of which is supported by roughly 
flated columns : it is difficult to deter- 
mine the use of two circular stones, 
about 4 ft in diameter, which could 
scarcely have been used as fonts, 
though this is not quite impossible. 
Besides St. Paul's Catacombs the 
Crypt of St. Agata, and the so-called 
Ta TAbatia, are worth visiting on 
account of the mural paintings which 
adorn those ancient places of worship. 



Near the catacombs is the Grotto of 
St. Paul, over which is built a small 
church. The Apostle is supposed to 
have lived here during the 3 months 
he was resident in the island. It is 
accordingly much venerated, and 
there is a marble statue of the saint, 
in the middle of the cave. As we 
drive towards Verdala Palace we 
pass 2 convents, one occupied by 
Augustiuians, and the other (conspi- 
cuous from Valletta) by Dominicans. 
The round Church ofSta, Maria della 
Virtitf on a projecting point near at 
hand, has an ancient crypt, formerly 
resorted to as a place of pilgrimage 
in time of war or pestilence. Two 
miles distant is the "Palace of Verdala, 
the coolest of the summer residences 
of the English governor. It was 
built by Grand Master Verdala in 
1586, repaired by Sir W. Reid, in 
1856, and by Sir G. Le Marchant, in 
1862. An order from the governor 
is necessary for admission. Adjoining 
this is the Boschetto, a favourite place 
for picnics, planted with lemon, orange, 
and other trees. A mile beyond the 
Boschetto are the cliffs, overhanging 
the best coast scenery in the island. 

Avoiding Boschetto, we can return 
b^ the Palace of the Grand Inquisitor 
picturesquely situated amidst orange- 
trees. The route back lies through 
Siggieui and Zehhug. The high altar 
in the parish church of this latter 
Casal is surmounted with silver statues 
of the four Evangelists; and a life- 
sized one of S. Philippe d'Ar^rione 
is carried in the local processions. 

The Palace of S. Antonio will be an 
object for another day's excursion. 
It was built in 1625, and was the 
country residence of successive Grand 
Masters. Here Sir A. Ball lived whilst 
organising the opposition of the 
Maltese against the French in 1 798, as 
President of their Congress. It is 
celebrated for its orange- groves and 
gardens, the most extensive of which 
is public. A supply of oranges from 
this garden is sent every year to the 
Queen. The house is large, the chief 
feature being the fine gallery which 
surrounds l£e main courtyard. It 
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where. The aatiire of the bailding I 
will beat be understood by the wood- 
cut whiuh we have borrowed from the 
beautiful work f of Dr. Caruaoa, tiie ; 
learned director of public education 
in Malta. The general form of all the I 
parts is elliptical, the egg being the 
Efmholof fertiliry. The eastern half, 
including the fore court B and the 
lesser court C, is oearly a regulai' , 
ellipse. This is cDnneetea with the 
two smaller ovBla D and S-, sym- 
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metrically placed. A A' is the area of 
the mun raliflce ; F the area in con- 
nectioD with D, and Q is another area 
on the N.W. of the circuit. The 
length of the whole perimeter ia 6B7 
^t. It was enclosed on all sides 
exceptmg at the entrance H towards 
the east. The length of the semi- 
circumttreuce of the fore conn B, if it 
were enUre, would be about 330 ffeet; 
its semi-axis major would be 115 fbet, 
its minor aiU 190 feet. 
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The respective entrances to A D E ' 

andG are at o,d,«, snd/. The inner i 

c^nrt C is eotered trom the mun '. 

temple at c. In the middle of this i 
court a quanlitj of ashes, burnt earth. 



court ; two great stones p and & 
lying close to the entrance A. 

:ry trace of the sanctuary in tiie 

1 D hag disappeared. 

"■ /; 
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} apparently arranged for : on the left side of this passage is 

burning -victims, were found. Several hom-shaped enclosure r, and the 

small chambers, k, I, m, n, o, are dil- foundations of a simitar enclosure are 

tiibaled along the circumference of . apparent on the other side. Several 

' other recessesand small cfaamberss.s.s,, 

t 'Becent fnrthar eiewUlonsotUie K«g«- inmi. «riili ond .nmo a;>1..>..t ™.™ 
Ulhlo XntlquiUM of HuUj KIdj." SWlfc ' ** - *• . ,. "P""^ *''£"'?* '^'?' 

obtongfciiQ. is8s,pp. nrevB obrgmo-Ulh^ munications with the area P, form the 
grtphto mistntioiu. | rest of this intricate distribution. 

[iUditaranean.'] r 
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means **St Paul kindly or well re- 
ceived." This indicates the very ancient 
tradition that here was the country 
residence of Publius where St. Paul 
remained a guest for many days. 
All these ruins, lying as they do in a 
very lonely place, were shortly after- 
wards covered over to prevent them 
being damaged or destroyed. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that they may 
soon be "re-discovered" and proper 
means adopted for their preservation. 
From a Christian point of view there 
is probably nothing in the whole 
island more deeply interesting. 

Boats can be hired to cross over 
to Selmun, on which a statue of 
St. Paul was erected in 1845. Upon 
the hill above the farther shore of St. 
Paul's Bay is the ancient Palace of 
Selmun, from the roof of which there 
is a fine view of Malta, Comino, and 
Gozo. Admission by an order from 
the Grovemor. 

Another route may be taken in re- 
turning to Valletta, by passing through 
Musta. Before reaching the village, we 
cross a bridge which spans the 

Valley of Honey y or the Rocky Vol 
ley. This may be made the subject of 
a separate excursion, as a whole day 
can be well spent exploring up and 
down the valley. About a mile below 
the bridge is St. Paul's hermitage, with 
three statues, erected in 1 705. One of 
the very best views of Citt^ Vecchia is 
to be obtained here. 

Xiuta Church demands special no- 
tice. The first stone was laid in 1833, 
and it was consecrated in 1864. It was 
erected over the old parish ch., which 
on its completion was taken down and 
the debris carried otit of the W. door. 
It cost 21,000Z., besides which over 30 
years of Sunday voluntary labour was 
expended on it by the inhabitants. A 
Maltese engineer — Mr. Grognet — ^was 
the architect; and Angelo Oatt was 
clerk of the works ; no scaffolding was 
used in its erection. It is designed on 
the model of the Pantheon at Rome, 
and the diameter of the dome is the 
third largest in Europe, being 1 18 ft. ; 
that of St. Paul's, London, being 107 ; 
St Peter's, Rome, 139 ; and the Pan- 



theon 143 ft. It is now in process of 
decoration. 

Malta also affords other excursions 
for the day, and many good rides to 
various parts of the island ; as to 
Marsa SoiroccOy 8t Ltusian's Tower, 
lately strengthened ; or, crossing the 
Bengemma Hills (the highest land in 
the island, full of curious caves and 
Phoenician rock-tombs), to Emtahleb, 
famous for its wild strawberries : ano- 
ther favourite spot for picnics in the 
spring. Near this are 20 different 
springs, which supply the Wignacourt 
Aqueduct, constructed early in the 
17th centy. This conveys 537,000 
gallons of water to Valletta daily. 

g. Island of Gozo. 

This eg^-shaped island, lying W, 
of Malta, IS about 24 m. in circum- 
ference, and is considered superior 
to Malta in fertility and salubrity. 
Three or four days may be spent here 
pleasantly, especially in the spring, 
during the season for quail-shooting, 
when the country is especially gay 
with countless wild flowers. To reach 
this we pass St. Paul's Bay, and the 
prettily-situated village of MeUeha^ 
about an hour's drive beyond. The 
ch. is full of votive offerings, comme* 
morating escapes from shipwreck and 
pestilence. On the opposite side of the 
valley is a statue of St. Paul ; and near 
at hand is one of the supposed grottos 
of Calypso, who delayed Ulysses. An- 
other hour over a rough road brings 
you to Jtfar/a, the place for embarka- 
tion. In the channel, or Straits of 
Freghi, lie the small islands of Comino 
and CominoUo, Communication be- 
tween Malta and Gozo is now regu- 
larly carried on by a fast and com- 
modious steamboat, which in summer 
leaves Valletta twice and in winter 
once a day. 

Near the landing-p^ace in the Bay 
of Miffiarro is Fort Chambray, com- 
menced by a knight of that name in 
1749. 

Babato, the capital of Gozo, is about 
4 m. distant from Migiarro. (Inns: 
the Imperial and the CalypaOy opposite 
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heart of Olympus. This scala serves 
both the Tillage of Litochoro and 
the monastery of 8, IHonysius, which 
is gloriously placed in the richly 
livooded Enipeus valley, some 8 m. in- 
land, and 3080 ft. above the sea-level. 
Olympus is in form somewhat like a 
narrow horseshoe, open towards the 
sea eastwards, and with its highest 
summits to the W. In the bosom of 
the amphitheatre thus formed lies the 
monastery, walled in on three sides, 
and overlooked by the highest summits, 
that rise abruptly to a height of almost 
7000 ft. above it. The grandeur of 
the scene could not be easily sur- 
passed. The ascent of the mountain 
ftom. this spot will take from 6 to 7 hrs. 

Olympus, the fabled abode of the 
Gods of the ancient mythology, was 
well worthy of the honour assigned to 
it. Soaring to a height of 9754 ft., 
and as pre-eminent for massiveness 
as for height, it is without a rival 
among all that can be called Greek 
mountains. (The second highest, 
Quiona in Lokris,is 8241 ft.) Richlj 
wooded about its feet and sides, it 
lifts far above the limits of vegetation 
its broad head, a vast expanse of 
light-coloured rock, generally deeply 
covered with snow, and never at any 
time free from it. Grand as must 
be the panorama from such a moun- 
tain, it IS unfortunate that no one of 
the four principal peaks which spring 
from the main horseshoe ridge on the 
W, rises sufficiently above the rest to 
give a clear view all round. On the 
northernmost of these four is a small 
chapel dedicated to 8, MUu, whence 
this peak, like very many of the 
principal summits in Greece proper, is 
named. 

Olympus, like Mount Athos, is 
essentially a monastic mountain, to 
which circumstance it is owing that 
these two, alone of all the many fa- 
mous in Greek story, have retained 
uninterruptedly in common use, until 
now, their classical appellations. 
(Liakaurat the modem name of Par- 
nassus, may perhaps be a corruption 
of LykoreOf the ancieut name of its 
chief summit) 



About 6 m. S. from S. Theodore is 
the village of Leftokarya, occupying 
probably the site of the ancient Jrim- 
pUa, the birth-place of Orpheus ; and 
again 4 m. farther S. is the castle of 
Platamona, crowning a height close to 
the sea. Here stood HeraJdeiumy im- 
portant as commanding the route from 
Tempe into Macedonia. Platamona is 
sometimes chosen as a starting-point 
for excursions about Olympus. In 
this case, the valley of the large tor- 
rent (anc. 8y8) just S. of Leftokarya 
is followed, past the monastery of 
Kanalioy to either of two villages, 
Karya and 8kamnia, whence the as- 
cent is practicable. That from Karya 
is supposed to be the easiest. 

It might be convenient to land at 
the Scala of S. Theodore, and having 
thence ascended the mountain, to de- 
scend to and re-embark at Platamona ; 
or even to descend from Olympus into 
the plain of Thessaly, and follow the 
K. Peneus through the vale of Tempe 
to Platamona. 



KINGDOM OF GREECE. 

78. VOTAQE FBOM THE FRONTIER TO 
. THE PiRJBUS. 

The conventions between the Powers 
of Europe and the Sultan, signed at 
Constantinople on the 24th May, 1881, 
fixed the new boundary between the 
Hellenic kingdom and the Ottoman 
empire. Article I. is as follows : — 

** The new frontier-line starting from 
a point near the defile of Karalik- 
Dervend, between the mouth of the 
Salamvrias and Platamona, about 4 
kilom. to the S. of the latter point, 
follows in a westerly direction the 
crest of the mountains, passes first 
between Krania and Avamitza, theii 
between Nezeros and Analipsis, arrives 
at the summit of Mount Godaman, 
then descends towards the S., follow- 
ing the crest of Olympus, reaches the 
summit of Kokkinopetra, and, taking 
a westerly direction from this point 
without leaving the same crest, passes 
between Ligara and Perveni-^eloni^, 
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dear of the scene, nor its beantj, can 
possibly be heightened by description, 
yet of the numerous descriptions that 
have come down to us fh)m ancient 
■writers, every single one dwells promi- 
nently on some feature distinctly not 
characteristic of the place. 

The excursion up the vale of Tempe 
can scarce be considered finished with- 
out a visit to Ambelakia. 

At the upper end of the defile of 
Tempe a paved road leads from the 
Turkish village of Bdba to Ambelakia, 
so called firom the vineyards (&/ixeAta) 
which surround it, and charmingly 
placed on Uie N.W. slopes of Ossa, 
near the head of a steep valley, em- 
bowered by trees, 3 m. from the Peneus 
in a straight line, and 1100 ft. above 
the sea. 

It is still a considerable village, but 
its glory is departed. It seems almost 
incredible that from this obscure and 
remote mountain village in barbarous 
Turkey, at the end of last century, 
civilised Germany was annually sup- 
plied with .500,000 lbs. of thread dyed 
a peculiar red. A co-operative com- 
munity of Christian Greeks, numbering 
some 4000 souls, wonderfully orga- 
nised (all the inhabitants forming one 
company, and even the lowest taking 
part in the work, and enjoying his 
share), found here a practical solution 
of the difficulties which nowadays rise 
between capital and labour. The 
perhaps highly-coloured, but deeply 
interesting, and often-quoted account 
of this conmiunity by Beaujour, the 
French consul at Salonika in 1 798, is 
too long for insertion here, but well 
worthy of study. After a long period 
of wonderful prosperity, the trade of 
Ambelakia was at last ruined by dis- 
sensions at home, by disastrous failures 
in Germany, and, finally, by the com- 
mercial revolution caused by the 
spinning-jennies in England, which 
destroyed also several similar smaller 
communities on Pelion, Ossa, and 
Olympus. That such a community 
should at last have fallen is not half 
so wonderful as that it should ever 
have arisen. Without a port, far 
removed from its market, and with 
no better means of communication 



than Turkish roads, its development 
was indeed a marvel, and (mly shows 
what integrity and co-operation can 
accomplish in the teeth of every dis- 
advantage. Christian Ambelakia had 
moreover to defend itself against the 
Turks of Larissa, whose jealousy of 
its prosperity prompted more than one 
attack. 

From Ambelakia, in returning, one 
may take another path, striking the 
Peneus exactly at the entrance of the 
gorge. 

Sailing S.E. from Platamona along 
the coast of Thessaly, one -travels fuU 
60 m. before reaching anything de- 
serving the name of shelter. The E. 
coast of Magnesia and that of the 
Island of Negropont as far as Cape 
d'Oro is most inhospitable, and exposed 
to the Bora during the yachting season. 
Mts. Ossa and Pelion, rightly said by 
Herodotus to "mingle their roots," 
and rising abruptly from the water's 
edge, extend between them over all 
this length ; nor is there much upon 
them to tempt the traveller ashore. 
The landing-places are numerous, for 
the Christian population of these 
mountains is for the most part sea- 
faring, but utterly exposed to the full 
weight of the ^gean sea. For 20 m. 
Ossa continues to be the principal 
figure in the landscape, its pale soli- 
tary pyramid rising to a height of 
6400 ft. The modem Kissayo has 
here completely supplanted the ancient 
name. Among the natives of Pelion, 
however, the restored ancient name 
has fairly driven out the Sclavonic 
PlesaidM, 

In the gap between Ossa and Pelion 
stands the village of Ayia, not far from 
which are the ruins of Melihceat once 
an important place as commanding a 
practicable road from the coast into 
Thessaly. S. of Ayia an outlying 
summit of the long ridge of Pelion 
might almost be termed a separate 
mountain. It is called Mavro-Vurdt 
or " Black Mountain." Beyond this 
a long dip in the backbone of Pelion, 
whose altitude sinks to as little as 
2000 ft. Then a long ride terminates 
in a small horn-like peak, a little be- 
yond the village of Zagora^ and 5310 ft 
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between the Greeks and Persians, the 
drawn battle of Artemisium. 

c. The beantiful Onlf of Yolo (anc. 
Pagasean gulf) is a fine sheet of water, 
roughly speaking some 15 m. square, 
with an entrance from the S.W. barely 
3 m. across, contuning several islands, 
and numerous bays and inlets, of 
which the principal one is a deep recess 
within a wider bay, due N. of the said 
entrance, i.e. 20 m. from Tricheri. At 
the mouth of this inner bay, on its E. 
side, the rocky hill of Goritza, some 
350 ft high, projects into the water. 
On its broad flat summit stood the 
highly important city of Demetricts, 
one of the three " Fetters of Greece " 
(Chalkis and Corinth being the other 
two) by means of which the later 
Macedonian kings kept Greece bound. 
It was built 290 b.c. by the great 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. The ruins, 
though not of the highest interest, 
are yet considerable, and the loveli- 
ness of the position alone is worth a 
visit. 

Immediately to the N. of Demetrias 
is the torrent Anaurus, through whose 
raging flood, at the melting of the 
snows on Pelion, the Goddess Hera, 
disguised as an aged woman, was borne 
by the young hero Jason. Having 
thus lost a sandal, he was afterwards 
recognised by his uncle Pelias as the 
one-sandalled man destined to over- 
throw him. Extensive works are in 
progress (1889) to divide this torrent, 
so as to prevent a recurrence of the 
inundations which from time to time 
have threatened to destroy the vine- 
yards, and seriously damage the town 
of Volo. The plain is less unhealthy 
now than it formerly was; in 1884 a 
torrent from Felion rushed over it, 
bringing in its course so much debris 
that it raised the level 3 feet above 
its previous height, thus making the 
neighbourhood much healthier. 

About 1 m. N. of the hill of Goritza 
is another named I^piscopi, almost cer- 
tainly the site of the city of Pelias and 
Jason, the far-famed lolkos by the sea, 
where the Argo was built with pines 
from Pelion. It should be remarked 
that though Pelion still deserves 



the Homeric epithet, iiyoci^vWoy = 
"quivering with foliage," its pines 
have wholly disappear^. Of lolkos 
no ruins are left : perhaps it is buried 
under the alluvion, which is being 
constantly washed down from the 
mountains, but the name seems to 
survive in Vela, the appellation borne 
by the Turkish town close by, the 
fortifications of which are now (1889) 
being demolished; a Greek town, 
Kew Yolo, was founded at the Scala, 
or landing-place, only about 1850, 
and already it can boast of an active 
and thriving population. It is se- 
parated from the old town by a 
narrow strip of land formerly an un- 
wholesome swamp, now filled up and 
planted with Eucalyptus. From the 
crest of the hills which divide the 
sea-board from the plains of Thessaly, 
there is a beautiful prospect of the 
Turkish quarter, the white houses of 
the new town, the villages of Portaria 
and Macrinitza^ perched on the pre- 
cipitous sides of Pelion, the bold out- 
line of the coast, and the blue waters 
of the landlocked ^If. Just across 
the water are the ruins of Pagaaas, 

Yolo was occupied by the Greek 
forces amidst great enthusiasm on 
the 15th November, 1881. Steamers 
from the Pirseus and many other 
places conveyed great crowds of people 
to witness the entry of the Greek 
troops. Yolo is now the terminus of 
two branches of railway. One tra- 
versing the lesser Thessalian plain to 
Larissa (2 to 3 hrs.). Passing Yeles- 
trino, the ancient Phera, home of 
King Admetus, and scene of the 
tragedy of Alkestis. From Larissa, 
where carriages may be obtained and 
tolerable rough accommodation, it is 
a drive of nearly 4 hrs. to the Gorge 
of Tempe. The Thessalian plain is 
well worth a visit ; in spring the young 
com and the grass on the fallows unite 
to give it the appearance of an enor- 
mous cricket field, treeless and house- 
less, and, save for numerous tumuli 
which dot its surface, a dead level, 
across which a furrow might be 
ploughed for 20 or 30 m. in any di- 
rection without encountering an ob- 
stacle. The second lin$ traverses the 
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as beautiful as that from Pelion. 
Other 5} hra. to Mandianika, and 4 
more to Achmet Aga, 'where is the 
property of that Mr. Noel who was 
such a benefactor to Eubcea. Here is 
a khan where the night may be 
passed. On the second day 6 hrs.' 
journey through very splendid scenery 
brings one to Castellaes, whence it is 
3 hrs. to Chalkis. 

Or it might be worth while to ride 
by Xerochori to Kokkinimilia for the 
sake of the view, returning to Oreos 
the same day through lovely scenery 
by Eastaniotissa, where in August, 
1854, Mr. Leeves, the son of the Eng- 
lish chaplain at Athens, was murdered 
with his wife under circumstances of 
great atrocity. This would be a long 
day's work, but worth some &tigue.] 

Leaving Oreos we find ourselves on 
the scene of the battle of Artemisium. 
At the N.E. extremity of Euboea, near 
Cape Porticonisi, the Greeks appear 
to have awaited the advance of the 
Persian fleet, and resisted their advance 
during two days, while Leonidas 
made his famous stand at Thermo- 
pylae (B.C. 480). 

In the same waters, on April 23, 
1827, took place another smaller but 
most important battle. One of the first 
vessels of war ever propelled by steam, 
viz., the Karteria, under command of 
the famous English Philhellene, Frank 
Abney Hastings, on that occasion 
proved the power of steam in warfare, 
destroying, with the loss of only one 
man on his own side, a Turkish brig 
near the scala of Tridieri, assisted by 
land batteries and manned by a very 
superior force. 

Sailing 15 m. in a S.W. direction 
through the channel of Tricheri, which 
varies in width from 3 m. to less than 
2, we get clear of the long beak that 
fbrms the peninsula of Lithada, and 
obtain immediately a magnificent view 
of Parnassus. 

Other 15 m. due W. is the head of 
the Otdf of Lamia, into which we 
enter for the ss^e of Thermopylae. On 
the northern side of this, the Maliac 
gulf of the ancients, is a broad square- 
headed bay, at whose N.W. comer is 



Stylidha, the " scala "of Lunia, whence 
to Lamia itself is about 8 m. 

e. Lamia is historically important as 
having, by the strength of its fortifica- 
tions, foiled the last attempt at inde- 
pendence made after the Macedonian 
conquest by the Greeks on the occasion 
afforded by the death of Alexander 
the Great. Here, in 323 B.a, Anti- 
pater, the Macedonian Viceroy, held 
out after a decisive defeat, undl the 
arrival of overwhelming reinforce- 
ments from Asia enabled him to 
crush the patriotic insurgents. 

It is important now, as the capital 
of the fertile valley of the Elladha (the 
Speroheius of history), which runs for 
30 m. between the parallel ranges of 
Othrys and CEta. It is also called 
Zaituniy from the number of its olive- 
trees. 

Lamia stands under the shadow of 
an old castle, from which there is an 
extensive view over the Spercheius 
valley towards ThermopyUe, and par- 
ticularly of the stupendous precipices 
on the N. side of the highest point of 
Mount (Eta (7000 ft.), now called 
Katdbotihron, where legend placed the 
funeral p^re of Hercules. The remains 
of antiquity at Lamia are inconsider- 
able. 

t From Lamia to Thermopylas is 
about 8 m. over the swampy plain of 
the Spercheius, whose alluvial deposits 
have completely changed the character 
of this once famous gate of Greece, and 
deprived it of its chief military import- 
ance. In former days the precipitous 
line of Mount (Eta pressed close on the 
sea, the interval between the two being 
for the most part occupied by a morass. 
Hot springs, 111° Fahr. (whence the 
name thermo-pylm — "hot gates," is 
derived), burst out from the foot of 
the mountain in two places about a 
mile apart, and at each of these points 
(Eta throws out a projection, and be- 
tween the two there is a plain, once 
quite narrow, across which a widl was 
built for the defence of the pass. The 
springs on the £. side mark the true 
site of Thermopylse. The precipitous 
character of Mount (Eta made its pas- 
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same name, the AtcUanta of antiquity, 
which has thus extended its name 
to the whole gulf. The town is 4 m. 
inland, at the foot of the mountains. 

Continuing our course S. for 2 m. 
more into the farthest recess of the 
inner bay of Talanda, and landing 
opposite to the W. extremity of the 
second islet (Gaidhero Nisi = Donkey's 
Island), we find, one mile from the 
shore, by the village of Kardhenitza, 
the ruins of Opus, the former capital 
of the province, once occupying the 
rank now accorded to Talanda. 

Hence returning to mid-channel, 
and steering S.E., we find it but 5 m. 
broad, and appearing even less from 
the height of the land on either side. 
The Euboean coast, which from Dipso 
has been little else than mountain 
descending steeply into the sea, now 
becomes an enormous wall of white 
cliff, extending under the name of 
Kandili for 5 m. at a height of from 
3000 to 4000 ft. 

As this is cleared, the peak of 
Delphi (5700 ft.) comes finely into 
view, rivalling in magnificence Par- 
nassus itself, whose glories will never 
have been lost to the yachtsman all 
the way from Thermopyl», excepting 
when he was close under the Lokrian 

shore. 

Those who care for curiosities of 
physical geography are strongly ad- 
vised to put into the little gulflet of 
Kastriy about 20 m. by water from the 
scala of Talanda, where, besides the 
ruins of Larymna, they can examine 
the Katabothra and reappearance of 
the R. Kephissus. This stream, having 
its source in Mount Guiona, the 
highest summit in Greece, flows E.S.E. 
through Phokis and Bceotia, receiving 
the whole drainage both from the N. 
slopes of Parnassus and Helicon, and 
from the S. side of (Eta and Knemis, 
for nearly 50 m., when finding in 
Mount Knemis a barrier interposed 
between itself and the sea, it spreads 
itself out, turning the whole plain 
about its lower course into a lake or 
marsh, according as the season is wet 
or dry. Thus is formed the extensive 
lake of Topolias, or Kopais, It occu- 
pies a surface of 100 sq. miles, and 



is a pregnant source of fever in the 
neighbourhood. The waters escape 
by numerous icarafi6$pa, or subter- 
ranean Outlets, which mostly unite 
underground, for only 4 streams subse- 
quently return to the light, of which 
one leads S. to Lalce Likeri, anc. ffy- 
lika, and the other three E. to the 
gulf of Kastri. The largest of these 
is worthy of exploration. 

About 1 m. S. of the ruins of 
Larymna, a powerful stream will be 
noticed pourmg impetuously over the 
rocks into the sea. Its apparent source 
will be found under a cliff 30 ft. 
hi^h, in innumerable springs, which 
unite and form a river 40 or 50 ft. 
wide, and 3 or 4 deep, that flows with 
great rapidity down the vale. Hence 
for other 2 m. one must traverse a 
stony hollow, direction generally S.W., 
between hills, above the subterranean 
course. There is a line of 15 ancient 
quadrangular shafts, evidently made 
for clearing the channel when ob- 
structed. Descending from this, one 
soon reaches the Katabdthra, of which 
there are three principal ones, each 
under a lofty rock, the two smaller 
close together, the third and largest 
about J m. away. There is also a 
lar^e cavern, dry in summer, through 
which the river flows at times. 

The natural Katab<5thra not being 
sufficient to carry off the flood water, 
the Boeotians at some very remote 
period constructed two tunnels, long 
since choked, one to the sea, the other 
to the lake Hylika. This work has 
now been undertaken by the Lake 
Cogais Company, and in a short time 
some 90 square miles of what has 
hitherto been a most pestilential 
swamp will be restored to abundant 
fertility. There are plenty of snipe in 
this country, and woodcock from 
November. 

[The exploration of the Eatabdthra 
may well be combined with an excur- 
sion to Thebes itself^ which is 8^ m. 
ftx)m Kokkino, a village about 2 m. 
beyond the Katab<5thra. From Thebes 
one can return direct to Chalkis.] 

From Kastri a coarse of 10 m. S.E, 
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Tarious stages of repair, from that dme 
till now. The present structure dates 
from 1857. The strait itself is divided 
into two by a small rocky island on 
which is a Venetian fort with two round 
towers restinff on ancient foundations. 
The shidlow channel between the island 
and the mainland is about 85 ft. wide, 
and is spanned by a stone bridge, 
the other, through which is a strong 
current, is 63 ft. wide. 

Under this bridge take place those 
extraordinary changes of current which 
have been a perplexity both to ancients 
and modems. The direction of the 
current, which is sometimes as much as 
8 m. per hour, changes several times 
a day ; the water renuuns quiescent 
but for a few minutes, and speedily 
resumes its velocity. Curious as these 
changes appear, they are probably 
sufficiently accounted for by the com- 
bined effects of tide and wind, espe- 
cially of the latter, upon the surround- 
ing seas. The drawbridge is opened 
for the passage of vessels at the turn 
of the tide. In 1848 the channel 
was deepened to 18 ft. Through this 
channel there is an active traffic 
carried on from Yolo and other ports 
by Greek steamers of 300 and 400 tons, 
and in 1878 H.M. screw surveying 
vessel " Sylvia,** 867 tons, passed 
through. 

In Chalkis, which from the days 
of its independence and glory has 
been continuously an important place, 
whether under Macedonians, Romans, 
Byzantines, Venetians, or Turks, there 
are naturally scarce any Hellenic re- 
mains. Its aspect at present is more 
Turkish than that of any other place 
in Greece. Minarets, significantly 
truncated, are still seen: and some 
Mohammedan and Jewish families still 
remain. It has a population of about 
7000. 

Immediately to the S. of the Euripns 
bridge is a shallow muddy circular 
sheet of water about i^ m. in diameter, 
now called Vurko, and once known as 
the small port of Aulis. On the hill 
to the S. of this are some ruins sup- 
posed to be that of Aulis itself. Escap- 
mg by the narrow opening to the S.E. 
from the inner basm, we enter the 

[Mediterranean,'] 



large port of Aulis, a reach of deep 
water running N. and S., about 3 m. 
by 1 m. in extent, whose exit south- 
wards is by an opening about J m. 
wide. On the Boeotian side, a mile 
from the S. entrance, is the village of 
Vathy, also identificKi by some with 
Atdis, Vathy, which is simply ^^i 
= deep, is a name often applied in 
Greece to a place with a deep harbour, 
and in this connection will meet us 
again. 

It was in this large port of Aulis 
that the Grecian fleet assembled before 
the siege of Troy, and here that Aga- 
memnon sought to propitiate the Gods 
who withheld the wind, by the sacrifice 
of his daughter Iphigenia. Agesilaus, 
the Spartan king, before invading 
Asia Minor in 396 b.c., attempted to 
offer sacrifice in Aulis in imitation of 
Agamemnon. The Thebans prevented 
him bv force, and the legacy of mutual 
hatred left behind proved to all Greece 
as disastrous as the wrath of Kly- 
temnestra to Agamemnon. 

i Immediately below port Vathy 
is Dramisi, where mules may be 
obtained for an expedition to Tanagra 
(1^ hr. to 2 hrs.), passing throngh vil- 
lage of Skimatari, where the various 
tombstones and fragments discovered 
round Tanagra are stored in two 
sheds. The road thence to Tana- 
gra is lined with the graves in which 
the celebrated terra-cotta figurines 
were discovered. Of Tanagra the 
circuit of the walls with its gates and 
towers may be traced all the way 
round, the upper platform on which 
Pausanius describes the temples and 
sacred buildings to have stood isolated 
may be traced, as well as the site of 
the theatre, overgrown with scrub, but 
nothing is to be seen — it is a mere 
wilderness of stones and thistles. It 
was the birthplace of the poetess 
Corina, who won the lyric prize from 
Pindar, and whose beauty is praised 
by Pausanias, who saw her portrait at 
Tanagra. Still fhrther S. we have 
the village of Delisi, identified with 
DeUwn, where in 424 b.c. took place 
one of the most important battles of 
the Peloponnesianwar; the Athenian^ 
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• The Athenian forces under Mil- 
tiades remained entrenched on the 
hills above for some days, probably 
until the Persians had sent their 
cavalry back to Euboea, and then 
descended to the attack, and gained 
that victory whose importance to man- 
kind can by no possibility be over- 
rated, though it may be freely ad- 
mitted that the loss to the Persians, 
whether of men or courage, was not 
great. In the centre of the plain and 
about ^ m. from the western edge 
stands what appears to be an artificial 
mound about 30 ft. high and 400 to 
500 in circumference. It is supposed 
to have been the common grave of all 
the Greeks who fell in the battle. In 
the excavations undertaken by Dr. 
Schliemann, however, nothing was 
discovered. The village of Vrana 
occupies the site of Marathon itself. 

The fine mountain, nearly 4000 ft. 
high, to the S.W. of the plain of Mara- 
thon is Fentelious, from whose quarries 
was obtained the white marble with 
which the Athenian temples were 
built. 

If it be thought worth while to visit 
Xarystos in Euboea, a course of 30 m. 
passing the island of Petali, and C. 
Paiximadhi, will bring us to the ruins, 
situated on the shore at the head of a 
fine bay sheltered on 3 sides, but badly 
exposed to the S. The modem Karysto 
is li m. inland. Karystos was famous 
for its marble, green with white bands, 
much prized at Rome during the Em- 
pire. Here also landed the Persian 
army before the siege and fall of 
Eretria, whose unhappy citizens, in 
spite of the victory at Marathon, were 
carried away slaves to Asia. Close to 
is ML Ooha, 5000 ft. high, now called 
Mt Eliaa, 13 m. S. from Marathon, 
or 23 W.S.W, from Karystos, is the 
port of Vrcuma* Both on the shore of 
the inlet, and 2 m. inland up a valley 
are ruins of the ancient harbour town, 
and city of the same name, Brauron, 
famous for its sanctuary of Artemis in 
which was the wooden goddess brought 
from Tauris. 
^2 m. fiEirther S. we reach the har- 



bour of Baphtiy the andent PrasiaB, of 
which there are some slight vestiges. 
Here is a commodious harbour sepa- 
rated in two by a tongue of land. On 
a rocky islet at the entrance of the 
bay is a colossal statue of a draped 
female figure in a sitting posture, the 
head only is wanting. Both figure 
and chair are hewn out of a single 
block of Pentelic marble. 

Again 10 m. S. we find another ex- 
cellent harbour, now called Fort Man- 
dri, sheltered by the Long Island, 
Makronisi, the anc. Helena. Above 
the harbour are some remains of the 
ancient theatre of Thorikus, celebrated 
in mythology as the legendary home 
of Oephalus and Procris. 

1. Another l^ m. S. and we reach 
the bay of Ergasteria, in which lies 
Laurinm, a modem town of 5000 inhab. 
nearly all connected with the mines ; 
the harbour is spacious and is much 
frequented by our steamers taking 
in mineral from the works of the 
Laurium Ore-Smelting Company. A 
railway of 6 m. connects Ergasteria 
with the old silver and lead mines of 
Laurium, which are situated among 
hills covered with pines, and are of 
the highest interest. It was with the 
silver obtained from these mines that 
Themistocles persuaded the Athenians 
to build the fleet that afterwards con- 
quered at Salamis, but their defective 
method of smelting left 10 per cent, of 
lead in the scoria. The task of ascer- 
taining whether some 7 per cent, of 
lead could yet be extracted by modem 
processes from this refuse was rei^dily 
accorded by the Greek Government to 
Messrs. Roux and Serpieri. When the 
experiment had proved successful, diffi- 
culties were raised which terminated 
in a compromise, the Government 
buying up the whole concern, and 
continuing it in reality under much ■ 
the same management as before, be- 
sides the working of the refuse. The 
old mines themselves have been much 
extended and are being worked by a 
French Company. 

m. From Ergasteria, 4 m. S.W., is 
Cape Cdhrma, more widely known as 

q2 
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Greek chieftaiDS, who fell in a skir- 
mish a day or two before the battle. 

The peninsula of the FinsiUy origin- 
ally no. doubt an island, consists of 
two rocky heights connected by a low 
and narrow isthmus. The higher of 
the two, now called Castella, better 
known as Munechia HiU or ML St. 
Elias from the small church on the 
summit, is that nearest to Athens, and 
rises abruptly from the marsh and the 
sea to the height of about 300 ft. The 
other, Act& or Stavroe, where is the 
signal station, to the S.W. of the 
former, is less lofty and less steep, 
but occupies a larger area. The 
whole peninsula, roughly speaking 
3§ m. by 1 m., was entirely surrounded 
by the enormous fortifications of The- 
mistocles, except where precipices, 
rising directly from the water, made 
them unnecessary. 

The walls are said to have been 60 
ft. high, and were- of unusual solidity, 
as the existing remains show. They 
enclosed also a considerable space on 
the farther side of the large harbour. 

Just f m. S. of the monument of 
Karaiskaki is the entrance of the first 
and smallest of the three harbours. 
This is now called Fhanan, and is by 
archsBologists generally supposed to be 
the Munechia of antiquity. 

Again f m. S.W. of this is the very 
narrow mouth, still sharply defined by 
the ancient moles, of the second har- 
bour, now called Stratiotiki, by many 
thought to be Munechia, but more 
correctly identified with the Zea of the 
ancients. It is frequently called by 
its old Turkish appellation of Leman 
Pasha. 

It is the very perfection of a har- 
bour ; a lovely circular basin, about 
^ m. diameter, with clear water. It 
is now little used ; but the Athenians 
of old made it more particularly the 
home of their vessels of war. 196 
ship-houses were ranged round its 
shores, and still under its limpid 
waters may be seen, suuk in the solid 
rock, pairs of grooves in which wheels 
seem to have been used for the pur- 
pose of hauling up the triremes. It is 



very shallow ; only small craft can 
enter. 

From this harbour the traveller is 
recommended to ascend the hill Cas' 
tdlcty the Munechia of old. Not now 
inhabited, it is literally covered with 
relics of its former occupation. Foun- 
dations, &c., are found at every step ; 
but the visitor need look to his going, 
or he may too easily fall into one of 
the numerous cisterns, spacious below, 
and deep, whose narrow necks gape 
unprotected on the hill-side. These 
constitute a real danger at dusk. The 
view from the hill-top towards Athens 
is remarkably fine, particularly about 
sunset. The plain of Attica is spread 
before one's eyes, overhung by the 
three famous mountains, Mymettus, 
on the rt., a long unbroken ridge, 
FenteliouB in the background, and the 
broken range of Pamea on the 1. ; 
while from the middle of the plain 
rise the steep rocky peak of Lyka- 
h6ttu8, and the bold square Acropolis, 
crowned by the Parthenon, and sur- 
rounded by the innumerable and un- 
equalled monuments of the fairest city 
of antiquity. 

Zea now really forms part of the 
town of Pir»us, but thence to the 
harbour of the latter by water is a 
circuit of about 4 m. 

On the summit of the hill which 
necessitates this circuit are numerous 
stone quarries ; but nothing of interest, 
except the noble prospect to S. and W. 
of ^gina, Salamis, &c. At the S.W. 
extremity is a lighthouse, whence the 
third and largest harbour, the PireBus 
itself, is approached by a channel f 
m. long, and rather more than i m. 
broad. 

On the rt., just before the entrance 
of the PirsBus, is found close to the 
sea, and often under water, the Tomb 
of Themistocles, Not well said by 
Byron to be " high o'er the land," its 
position is yet most appropriate, for he 
who stands there has ^11 in view 
" the gulf, the rock of Salamis," the 
scene and monument of the glory of 
the great Athenian. 
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angles one to the other. The one, 
tbe street of Hermes, starts from 
tlie square below the Palace at the 
extreme E. of the town, and runs W. 
down to the railway station. The 
other, the street of JEdlus, virtually 
starts from the foot of the Acropolis, 
'which forms the S. limit of the city, 
cuts the first named in two, and runs 
!N., passing by the square called Con- 
cord^ till outside the town it becomes 
tbe Paiissia Boad, 

Stadivm Street runs from Palace 
Square to Mollis Street, so that the 
three main streets may be considered 
as forming a triangle in the heart of 
the city. 

A bare enumeration of the principal 
monuments of antiquity is all that can 
be here attempted. The following 
list follows as nearly as possible their 
order of position, starting from the 
Railway Station. 

The Temple of Theseus (Museum). 
Rock Areopagus, or Mars' Hill. 
Hill Pnyx. 

^'^ed'^ ^^^ ^ ) on the hill 

Monument of Philo- l f*^^^"" 

I seum. 
pappus . . . . j 

Acropolis. 

Propyuba, with Temple of Nike 
Apteros. 

To the left is the Erechtheum ; to 
the right the Tarthenon. Behind it 
is the low modem building used as a 
museum. 

Fountain of Callirrhoe and the 
Stadium on the 1. bank of the Ilissus. 

Temple of Jupitbr Oltmpius and 
Arch of Hadrian on the r. bank. 

Choragic Monument of Lysikrates 
(the Lantern of Demosthenes). 

Horologium of Andronikus Kyr- 
rhestes (the Tower of the Winds). 

Stoa of Hadrian. 

The New Agora. 

Some deep excayations in what may 
be fairly called (he ancient Cemetery 
N.W. of the modem town. 

The steep ascent to the little church 
on the summit oiMt Lykahettus, 800 ft. 
above sea level, 600 ft. above the town, 
is well worth making, for the sake of 



the view, particularly "before exploring 
Athens : the best ascent is at the back. 
A British School of Archaeology has 
been established at Athens, for the 
purpose of promoting the study of 
Greek archaeology in all its branches, 
encouraging and assisting the explora- 
tion of ancient sites, and tracing the 
ancient roads and routes. 



80. Excursions. 

Marathon (see p. 226). 
The Piraus, Daphne, Eleusis, Sa- 
LAMis, TO the Isthmus of Corinth. 

The traveller whose only object is 
to go from one point to another, will 
naturally choose the rly. Trains 
leave the Piraeus for Eleusis, Megara, 
Kalamdki, Corinth and Patras, three 
times a day, the distance is 142 Eng. m. 
and occupies 10 hrs. We will sup- 
pose he makes the voyage by steamer, 
or in his yacht. 

Starting from the Piraeus the regular 
Greek steamers take but 8^ hrs. to 
reach the port of KaXamfild on the 
Isthmus of Corinth ; a lovely voyage, 
closely skirting the outer or S. coast 
of Salamis, and affording beautiful 
views of ^gina, Megara, the Skironian 
rocks, the Geraneian mountains, and 
those of Argolis, the Acro-Corinthus, 
and the Isthmus itself, with the hu^e 
mass of Mt KyUene (mod. Ziria) in 
the background. 

Not fkr from the Piraeus is a sin- 
gular view of Mt. 8, EliaSy 1700 ft., in 
^gina, capped, as it were, by Mt, 
Ghdona, 2400 ft., on the peninsula of 
Methana, which is again overtopped 
by MU OrthoUthi, 3550 ft., on the 
mainland of Argolis. Again, from 
near the S. W. point of Salamis, may 
be clearly discerned through a dip in 
the long line of Argolic mountains 
the lofty peak of Kant, 6350 ft, the 
highest of the ranee of Pamon (mod. 
Malevo), in Lakonia. 

But more beautiftil still, and far 

more interesting, is the course that 

would be natundly preferred by a 

I steam-yacht, passing inside the island 
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springs, that once separated the Eleu- 
sinian from the Athenian territory, 
and now, held up by a mill-dam, form 
a small salt-water lake close to the 
sea. Sailing hence across the bay 
direct to Eleusis we enjoy a fine view 
of the fertile Thriasian plain, where, 
according to tradition, com was first 

frown, and of the heights of Mount 
ames beyond it Rounding a point 
formed by the alluyium of the Saran- 
dapotamo torrent, the Eleusinian Ke- 
phissus, we reach Eleusis itself where 
the remains of the ancient quay still 
afford good landing. 

b. EleniiB, the birthplace of Mschj- 
las, is still a considerable village. Tms 
very ancient city is supposed to have 
derived its name from the advent 
(l^\€wris) of Ceres, who, with Proser- 
pine, was worshipped here with annual 
processions and the celebrated Meu- 
sinian Mysteries, said to have been 
prescribed by Ceres herself. 

'* Eleusis was built at the eastern 
end of a low rocky height, a mile in 
length, which lies parallel to the sea- 
shore, and is separated to the W. from 
the falls of Mount Kerata by a narrow 
branch of the plain. The eastern ex- 
tremity of the hill was levelled arti- 
ficially for the reception of the Hierum 
of Demeter (Ceres) and the other sacred 
buildings. Above these are the ruins 
of an Acropolis. (Castellum, quod et 
imminet, et circumdatum est templo. — 
Idvy, xzxi. 25.) A triangiUar space of 
about 500 yds. each side, lying between 
the hill and the shore, was occupied 
by the town of Eleusis. On the eastern 
side, the town wall is traced along the 
summit of an artificial embankment 
carried across the marshy ground from 
some heights near the Hierum, on one 
of which stands a castle (built during 
the middle ages of the Byzantine 
empire). This waU, according to a 
common practice in tiie military archi- 
tecture of the Greeks, was prolonged 
into the sea, so as to form a mole 
sheltering a harbour, which was en- 
tirely artificial, and was formed by 
this and two other longer moles which 
project about 100 yds. into the sea. 
There are many remains of walls and 



buildings along the shore, as well as 
in other parts of the town and citadel; 
but they are mere foundations, the 
Hierum alone preserving any consider- 
able remains." — Leake, 

Upon approaching Eleusis from 
Athens, the first conspicuous object is 
a dilapidated pavement, terminating 
in heaps of rums, the remains of a 
propylsdum, of very nearly the same 
plan and dimensions as that of the 
Acropolis of Athens. Before it, near 
the middle of a platform cut in the 
rock, are the ruins of a small temple, 
40 ft. long and 20 broad, which was 
undoubtedly the temple of Artemia PrO' 
pyUea. The peribolus which abutt^ 
on the propyliBum, formed the exterior 
inclosure of the Hierum. At a distance 
of 50 fr. from the propylseum was the 
north-eastern angle of the inner in- 
closure, which was in shape an irre- 
gular pentagon. Its entrance was at 
&ie angle just mentioned, where the 
rock was cut away both horizontally 
and vertically to receive another pro- 
pyltenm much smaller than the former, 
and which consisted of an opening 
32 fr. wide between two parallel walls 
of 50 ft. in length. Towards the inner 
extremity, this opening was narrowed 
by transverse walls to a gateway of 
12 ft. in width. Near this spot lay, 
until the year 1801, the colossal bust 
of Pentelic marble, crowned with a 
basket, which is now deposited in the 
public library at Cambridge. It has 
been supposed to be a fragment of the 
statue of the goddess Ceres ; but some 
antiquaries consider it to have been 
rather that of a Cistophorus, serving 
for some architectural decoration, like 
the Caryatides of the Erechtheum. 
The temple of Ceres, designed by 
Iktinus, architect of the Parthenon, 
was the largest in all Greece. Recent 
investigations have made further dis- 
coveries, and in all probability will 
discover much more. 

The plain of Eleusis is exposed to 
inundations from the Kephisaus; to 
check these the emperor Hadrian 
raised some embankments, of which 
the remains are still visible. 

The carriage-road from Athens to 
Thebes leaves the sea at Eleusis. 
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the Isthmus of Corinth by carriage. 
The line of rly. here turns inland and 
crosses the cutting of the canal. 
West of Kalamaki is the harbour of 
what is to be the Canal of Corinth 
now (1889) fast approaching comple- 
tion. It will be protected by a break- 
water. A small town has lately arisen 
here. 

The canal is spanned by the iron 
bridge of the Peloponnesan Rly., 200 ft. 
high, to allow of the free passage of 
vessels beneath. 

We have now reached 



81. The Peloponnesus. 

The isthmus of Corinth is so narrow 
in comparison with the size of the 
peninsula that the ancient Greeks 
called the latter The island of Pelops. 
The mediseval name, Morea, is said 
to be derived from its fancied resem- 
blance in shape to a mulberry-leaf. 
Although its area is but little larger 
than that of Yorkshire, no place in the 
world will better repay a tour of a 
month or six weeks, or even a fortnight 
if no more can be spared, both on 
account of the rare beauty of its 
scenery and of the immense historical 
interest which'attaches itself to every 
spot of its surface. 

We do not propose to do more than 
accompapy the traveller on a voyage 
round its coast, not limiting ourselves 
strictly to the route taken by the 
Greek coasting steamers, but rather 
presuming a voyage in a steam-yacht. 
In making excursions from the 
various ports the traveller should re- 
member that carriage-roads in Greece 
are few and far between, and he must 
in most cases be content to ride or 
walk. The so-called roads which tra- 
verse the mountains are nothing else 
than well-worn narrow tracks of in- 
credible roughness among the brush- 
wood, climbing the rockiest hill-sides, 
with some regard for shortness, but 
none whatever for steepness. These, 
however, are calmly styled " Royal " 
(i8o(rtX«c<Js), "and national" {46viKhs) 
roads by the peasants, who seem quite 
satisfied with them. 



The horses (much preferable to 
mules, being equally sure-footed and 
far more manageable) are sorry crea- 
tures to look at for the most part, and 
slow in the plain country, but show 
marvellous skill in climbing, and as 
great steadiness in descending the 
steepest and stoniest places imagin- 
able, to say nothing of their wonderful 
powers of endurance. On the moun- 
tains about 3 miles are reckoned to 
make an hour's journey, which, con- 
sidering all the conditions, is not so 
bad a rate of progress. 

a. Still following the coast for 4 or 
5 m., skirting the better wooded, less 
cultivated, prettier and steeper side of 
the isthmus, we arrive at Kenchresd, 
once the port of Corinth on the 
Saronic gulf (Acts xviii. 18), now 
deserted. Some remains of Roman 
brickwork are still visible, and a 
spring of tepid saline water, called the 
Bath of Helen, gushes from a rock a 
few feet above the sea. 

For Corinth, see p. 256. 

The Saronic gulf is disagreeably 
remarkable for the number of tiny 
islets, often mere rocks barely project- 
ing from the water, that stud its sur- 
face, more particularly on the side 
towards Argolis. The frequency of 
these make its navigation at night a 
work of danger to those unfamiliar 
with their precise position. Such islets 
abound everywhere on the Greek 
coast, but here more particularly. 

Turning E. now, and following the 
S. shore of the Saronic gulf, we hasten 
along the coast of Argolis. Lofty, 
but with no peaks deserving of notice, 
deeply indented with bays where no 
villages are seen, rugged and barren, 
and generally precipitous to the 
water's edge, it has nothing to detain 
us until after 25 m. voyage we reach 
the little harbour of Piadha. The 
village of the same name, beautifully 
situated on a lofty ridge, 2 m. from 
the sea, possesses an old castle, pro- 
bably Venetian. At Piadha met in 
the winter of 1821-22, a general con- 
gress of deputies from all parts of 
Greece, to concert plans of resistance 
to the Turk, who, driven out of Greece 
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it has declined since Athens became 
the residence of the court. 

The modern town, occupying the 
ancient site, is on the S.W. side of the 
island near its W. point. The walls 
of the ancient city in their entire 
extent and the moles of the two oval 
port may still be traced. The ruins 
of the mediadval Venetian town may 
be seen on a pointed hill 3 m. island, 
^gina was once celebrated for the 
beauty of its monuments, but there 
remains now little of interest save in 
the town a Doric column, and at a 
distance of 6 m. from the port, at the 
N.£. comer of the island, the magni- 
ficent ruins of the Temple of Athena. 
They occupy the summit of a hill of 
moderate height, but commanding a 
most extensive and interesting view. 
By far the pleasantest way of yisiting 
it is to go by sea, and land imme- 
diately below the temple, which is ap- 
proached by a pretty winding path, 
not more than half-an-hour's walk. 

This temple, one of the most ancient 
in Greece, was probably erected in 
the 6th century b.c. It is in the 
Doric style : 22 of its 34 columns are 
entire, and a considerable portion of 
the architrave remains. It was built 
of soft stone, coated with thin stucco, 
and the architrave and cornice were 
painted. The platform upon which 
it stands has been supported on all 
sides by terrace walls. In the rock 
beneath there is a cave apparently 
leading under the temple. Among 
the ruins were found the ^ginetan 
marbles now at Munich, casts of which 
are in the British Museum. 

Steering S. for 12 miles from ^gina, 
we shave closely the peuinsula of 
Methana, and enter the narrow strait 
that separates the island of Poroe 
(anc. KcUauria) from the mainland. 

To the right will then be found a 
deep inlet, at whose head are the 
ruins of the ancient TrcBzene, situated 
about i m. N. of the modem village 
of Damcda. Here was held the Greek 
national assembly of 1827, when Ca- 
podistria was chosen president. 

d. About 4 m. E. down the channel 
lies the modem Poros, ancient Sphoeria, 



Pop. 7000. Poros is situated on a 
dark volcanic rock, separated from the 
mainland by a very narrow passage 
(crossed by a ferry, whence the name), 
and connected with Kalauria by a 
sandbank. It is chiefly interesting as 
containing the substructions of that 
Temple of Neptune in which Demos- 
thenes expired. It is covered with 
large plantations of orange and lemon- 
trees. 

Poros on the mainland opposite was 
formerly the chief naval station of 
Greece, and was the scene, in 1828, of 
the conference of the English, French, 
and Russian plenipotentiaries, on 
whose reports the bases of the Greek 
monarchy were settled. 

The opposite shore of the Pelopon- 
nesus abounds in oranges and lemons. 
The regular Greek coasting steamer, 
though touching at Poros, does not 
enter its beautiful and capacious 
harbour. 

Quitting the sheltered waters of the 
Saronic gulf, we steer now S.E. into 
the open sea. 

6 m. distant is C. Skyli, anc. 
Skylldsvm, off which lie a couple of 
small islands. 

e. These passed, a S.W. course of 
8 m. brings us to Hydra (Pop. 7000). 

This interesting city rises in dazzling 
whiteness on a rock so barren as hardly 
to present a speck of verdure ; seen 
by moonlight it is one of the most 
beautiful pictures imaginable. The 
harbour is a deep bay on the N.W. 
side of the island, only protected by 
the opposite coast of the Peloponnesus. 
The streets are precipitous and uneven, 
but scrupulously clean, and the houses 
are massive and well built; several 
monasteries are perched on the cliff, 
and there are about 100 churches and 
religious establishments. This island 
also is peopled with Albanians. The 
Hydriote women are pretty, and their 
costume picturesque; the men are 
athletic, and well formed. The 
islanders were at one time the richest 
in the archipelago, and its shipowners 
possessed not only a great part of the 
carrying trade of the Mediterranean 
and Black Sea, but extended their 
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so sliort an excarsion as that which 
-unites these wonderful cities of heroic 
Greece, 

The ruins of Tiryns are situated on 

& rocky mound whidi rises like an 

island from the plains of Ar^os. It 

is said to have been founded about 

1379 B.C., and was destroyed by 

tlie Argiyes in 466 b.c. The walls 

are nearly perfect ; they are composed 

of huge blocks of unhewn stone, piled 

one on the other without mortar, 

and. having no other cohesion than 

their own weight. The height varies 

<^ according to meir position, and the 

iridth is so great that long galleries 

have been constructed in the interior 

of the ramparts, where the defenders 

/ coald shelter themselves as in modem 

^ casemates. Low posterns commuui- 

^^ cated with the plam towards the sea, 

I but the main entrance to the citadel 

-was on the opposite side, protected by 

a tower, said to have been the first 

ever built on Greek soiL 

MykensB. Near the modem village 
of KharvaU (Arab. Kharhat, Turns) 
are the ruins of Myken», the ancient 
capital of Agamemnon, built accord- 
ing to tradition in the 1 7th century 
before Christ by Perseus, the son of 
Jupiter himself, by which probably is 
meant that human tradition did not 
ascend beyond his birth. It was de« 
stroyed by the Argives after the 
Persian war, 466 years b.c. A tradi- 
tion mentioned by Pausanias placed 
here the tomb of Agamenmon, who, 
with his companions, was massacred 
after a feast by Kly temnestra, on their 
return from Troy. 

A short distance from Kharvati the 
ruins commence, and extend over a 
vast area. The city consisted of three 
distinct portions: the Acropolis, sur- 
rounded by Cyclopean walls, domina- 
ting the whole ; a second fortified posi- 
tion below the former, and an open 
suburb of great extent. These were 
probably all co-eidstent, and it is out- 
side of the Acropolis where we find 
the subterranean monuments known 
as Treasuries, The most remarkable 
is that of Airew, situated to the rt 



of the road leading from Kharvati to 
the Acropolis. An avenue of ruins 
leads by a steep ascent to a massive 
gate formerly decorated with columns. 
The interior consists of two chambers, 
the first surmounted by a dome, not 
built as a true vault, but formed by 
horizontal layers of stones, overlapping 
each other, and gradually decreasing 
in circumference ; the last is a simple 
slab, supplying the place of the key- 
stone of a vault. There is evidence 
that this was once splendidly decorated 
with plates of bronze. The second 
chamber is smaller, and excavated out 
of the rock. There are several other 
monuments of a similar kind. 

The masonry of the Acropolis is not 
all similar to tnat of Tiryns ; a part of 
it is of polygonal stones, carefully ad- 
justed, and parts again are of perfectly 
regular crosses of squared blocks. On 
turning round the ruins of the tower 
we enter a large avenue formed on 
the rt by the tower, and on the 1. by 
the wall of the enceinte, at the end of 
which is the celebrated acUe of lions, 
so called fh>m a bas-relief of two lions 
standing on their hind legs, and with 
their fore ones resting on a column or 
altar. Their heads have gone ; possibly 
they may have been of bronze. 

The great interest of the Acropolis, 
however, centres in the wonderful dis- 
coveries made by Dr. Schliemann, to 
which we must refer the reader : we 
can do no more than give a bare men- 
tion of them.t 

Encouraged by his successes at Troy, 
he determined to explore the country 
of its conquerors, the capital of the 
Greek confederates imder the sceptre 
of Agamemnon, the political and mili- 
tary centre of Homeric Greece. He 
made a preliminary examination of 
the site in 1874, but it was not till 
August 1876 that he set seriously to 
work. He first uncovered the thres- 
hold of the gate of lions, excavated 
round the Cyclopean constructions, 
discovered a system of canalisation, 
found many curious objects and sculp- 
tures, opened out the Agora or public 
place where the counsellors of the 

t Schliemann, 'Discoveries on the Sites of 
the Andent Mycens and Tiryns.' 
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anc. Famon, whose loftiest peak, 
zilso called Kani, 6355 ft, is the most 
conspicuous object now for some dis- 
i:ance. Just beyond the mouth of the 
Kani are some ruins supposed to be 
those of Pranas. 

Beyond this again the coast is steep 
and rocky, and the country mountain- 
ous. The people of the district, 
known as Tzakones, are industrious 
and robust. The labour which cul- 
tivates the currant-grounds to the N. 
and W. of the Morea comes largely 
from these parts. 

18 m. S.S.E. from Prasi» is a fine 
bay, affording shelter from the S., but 
with scarce a single village on its 
shores. 

This bay i8,terminated by the rocky 
point called 0. SaphlauruSf beyond 
which the coast is more rugged than 
ever, and diversified by several fine 
headlands. 

The principal mountain summits 
in this region are from 3500 to 4000 ft. 
18 m. from C. Saphlaurus is a sharp 
point called C Vathy, 2 m. beyond 
which is a tortuous inlet, on whose N. 
shore are found some remains of the 
ancient Zarax. Other 3 m. and we 
turn C. lerdka: again 3 m. more 
round 0. Kremidhij and we enter the 
fine Bay of Monemvasia, 

On the N. side of this bay are two 
little gulfs, both open to the S.E. and 
separated by a promontory ; the first is 
called the harbour of Kremidhi, the 
second that of PdLssa (old) Monen^ 
vasia. 

Beyond this, about 3 m. W. from 
C. Kremidhi, are the ruins of Epidan- 
ms Limera, now called Old Monem- 
vasia, situated on a cliff immediately 
above the beach. 

The walls both of the Acropolis and 
the town are traceable all round, and 
in places still remain more than half 
their original height. Towards the 
sea-front there are two terrace-walls, 
one of which is a perfect specimen of 
the second order of Hellenic masonry. 

Again some 2 m. S. we find Monem- 
vasia itself, on the island or promon- 
tory anciently termed Minoa. 

h. Monemvasia QUov^iifiairia^iMv^i 
IMediterranean.'] 



^fji0a<n5= single entrance) is so called 
from its singular situation on the 
island, approachable from the main- 
land only by a bridge. 

The island is about ^ m. in length 
and one-third as much in breadth, its 
length being at right angles in the 
direction of the main shore. The place 
is divided into two parts ; the castle, 
on the summit of the hill, and the 
town, which is built on the southern 
face of the island towards its eastern 
end. The town is enclosed between 
two walls, descending directly from 
the castle to the sea : the houses are 
piled upon one another, and intersected 
by narrow intricate streets. Many of 
the buildings are of Venetian con- 
struction. All is now ruinous and 
desolate. 

Monemvasia figures largely in the 
mediaeval Greek history, and suffered 
cruelly during the War of Indepen- 
dence. 

i Cape Malea, still retaining its 
ancient name, is 18 m. S.S.B. of Mo- 
nemvasia. The mountain range, which 
has girded the Lakonian coast all the 
way from PrasisB, continues to the 
last, being more than 2500 ft. high 
within 2 m. of the extremity. After 
rounding it we come to the island of 
Cerigo, the ancient Cythera, until 
lately one of the Ionian Islands. 
This island was so convenient a station 
from which an enemy might threaten 
the Lakonian coast (during the Pelo- 
pounesian war it was occupied by the 
Athenians with that very object) that 
the Spartans used to say ** It were well 
for Lakedsemon if Cythera were sunk 
under the sea." 

The chief harbour is that of ^S'^ 
NicholaSt on the E. coast, 15 m. S.E. 
from C. Malea, probably the site of 
the ancient capital. There is another 
at Kapsdli, to the extreme south. 

The length of the island from N. to 
S. is 17 m. ; the greatest breadth 10 m. 
Its surfistce is rocky, mountainous, and 
almost uncultivated, but some parts of 
it produce com, wine, and olive-oil. 
Its honey is celebrated. The chief 
town, or rather village, bears the same 
name as the island, and is situated 

B 
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montory is fonned by Mt PentedaMylOf 
axic. TaygetuSt a range -which, begin- 
ning on the frontiers of Arcs^dia, 
rans S. in an unbroken wall for nearly 
60 m., attaining its greatest eleya- 
tion about midway in the peak of 
S, Mliast anc. Taletum, 7902 ft. (de- 
cidedly the highest in the Morea), 
and consisting for the last 15 m. 
simply of a lofty, precipitous and 
narrow ridge washed on either side 
by the waves. 

Nothing can exceed the magnificence 

of this mountain range as seen from 

the Lakonjan gulf. A very forest of 

pinnacles, peak after peak, one pointed 

summit beyond another, higher and 

higher to the northward, it culminates 

at last in the graceful spire of S. Elias, 

that rises dominant oyer the whole 

S. of the Feloponnese. And if this 

range decreases in altitude towards 

the S., in wild grandeur it increases 

still, till in Cape Matapan it has a 

termination for precipitous boldness 

and savage desolation scarcely equalled 

in Europe. 

The character of the inhabitants of 
this wild region corresponds well with 
the scenerv. Maina, as it is called, 
has been for centuries the refuge of 
a race, half-patriot, half-brigand, in 
whom something of the character, as 
also of the language, of the ancient 
Spartan still survives. 

Brave, active, enduring, and hospit- 
able, at the same time treacherous 
and revengeful, aud much given to 
robbery, piracy, and wreckage, they 
have maintained themselves in a 
savage stage of semi-independence, 
giving but little allegiance and less 
obedience either to Byzantine empe- 
ror or to Turkish sultan: even now 
they retain many of their peculiar 
characteristics, but these happily of 
the better kind. 

A number of Mainats emigrated in 
the 1 7th cent., and settled in Corsica, 
where their descendants retain some- 
thing of their Greek religion and 
language to the present day. (See 
Cargese.) Among the emigrants were 
some called Kalomeros, of which name 
Buonaparte is a literal Italian trans- 
lation. Hence it is commonly be- 



lieved in Maina that the Great 
Napoleon was by origin a Greek. 

During the Greek War of Indepen- 
dence the Mainat chief, Petro Bey, 
played a leading but not distinguished 
part. It was his son George Mavro- 
michali who assassinated Capodistria 
at Nauplia. 

About 3 m. short of C. Matapan 
is the beautiftil circular harbour of 
Kaio, anc. Paamathua — called by the 
Italians Porto Quaglio from the num- 
ber of quails that alight here at the 
time of their passage — sheltered from 
every wind, with a fine sandy bottom, 
and depth of water for large ships, 
except at a shoal near the entrance. 
About a mile to the N. is Port Azo- 
matOf which affords good shelter from 
all winds except those between S. and 
S.E. The hills around are not so 
high as those at Port Vathy, and a 
vessel at anchor would not experience 
such heavy squalls as at that port 

2 m. S. of this, on a point projecting 
E.. is a dilapidated church, ruv Acru- 
fidrcov = the Bodiless Ones, i.e., the 
Angels. Part of the ch. consists of 
Hellenic masonry, and there can be 
little doubt that here was the celebra- 
ted Temple of Tssnarian Neptune. 

Another harbour, called Vathy, is 
formed by this cape. 

A mile farther S.W. is Cape Mata- 
pan itself, the southernmost point of 
Greece. There is a shoal in the 
centre of the port with a depth of 
2i fms. ; on either side there is from 7 
to 10 fisis. The best anchorages are 
on the S. and W, parts of the port, 
7 m. N.W. of Cape Matapan we find 
a broad bold projection of the coast, 
known as C. Orosso, requiring a 
circuit of 8 or 9 m., after which, just 
beyond the long low promontory of 
Tigani, we enter the bay of MeEapo, 
reputed the best harbour on the W. 
coast of Maina. 

..; Again 9 m, N. of this is another 
deep recess of the sea, shaped like a 
hammer-head ; at its S. end is Tzimova, 
at the N. end Vitylo, anc (Etylus, 
where was a temple of Serapis, some 
remains of which still exist The 
family of Kalomeros before mentioned 
were fi'om Vitylo. 

R 2 
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site of the ancient Anne, This was 
stn important post when the Venetians 
lield the Morea. The roadstead is, 
liowever, mach exposed. 

6 m. S,W. from Koron is the S. 

point of Messenia, C. QnUo, anc. 

.AkrUoB. Off this, at a distance of 

i m., lies the islet of Venetiko. A 

small steamer may- pass safely throoffh 

%\ie channel. 5 m. W. of this is the 

larger island of Cabrera, and again 

4 m. N.W. that of Sapienia, between 

^vrhich and the mainland the channel 

is not much more than a mile broad, 

and 4 fathoms deep. These three 

islands, anc. (Enwsm^ are stee^ and 

rocky, and the nudnland opposite is 

-very barren. Due N. from Sapienza, 

and 11 m. N.W. from C. Gallo, is 

Modon, anc. MeOume, a considerable 

fortress under the Venetians, now 

ruinous and desolate. There are some 

remains of antiquity 2 m. inland. 

At the S. extremity of the town is 
an old lighthouse, and beneath it an 
ancient wall, enclosing a port for 
small craft. The great harbour for 
ships of war is formed by the island of 
Sapienza, 

5 m. N. of Modon is 

0. HaTarino, called by the Greeks 
Nedkastron, the new Castle. It is 
situated on a cape, projecting towards 
the S. end of SphakUria, off which 
there is a rock, called, from the tomb 
of a Turkish saint, DdikUbaba, Be- 
tween this rock and the fbrtress is the 
entrance to the Bay of Nayarino ; a 
noble basin, with a depth of from 12 
to 20 f&thoms of water. The safest 
anchorage is about the middle of the 
port, behind the low rock called Che- 
londhi (xfXeovdKi), fh>m its likeness 
to a tortoise. The northern entrance 
to the harbour, i.e. that between 
Sphakteria and Old Navarino, is now 
choked up with a bar of sand, and is 
passable only in small boats. A S.W. 
wind brings a great swell into the 
harbour of Navarino. 

There can be no hesitation in identi- 
fying Old Navarino with the ancient 
PyloB, the ** well-built city " of Nestor. 

The harbour of Nayarmo is shut in 
by the island of Sphakteria or Sphagia 



(t.e., slaughter-house), famous in the 
Peloponnesian war. A visit to Sphak- 
teria will enable the traveller to verify 
the graphic accuracy of the local 
descriptions of Thucydides. The well 
near the centre of uie island, where 
the Spartans were surprised by the 
Athenians, and the craggy eminence 
at the northern extremity, to which 
they retired before their final sur- 
render, are both easily recognisable. 
The island is now inhabited only by 
hares and red-legged partridges; and 
the wood which once covered it has 
never grown up since it was burned 
down by the Athenians. There was 
some hard fiffhting here again during 
the Greek yf&r of Independence ; and 
the history of Sphakteria recalls the 
etymology of its name. The island, 
which is 3 m. in length, has been 
separated, towards its southern ex- 
tremity, into three or four parts by 
the violence of the waves, so that, in 
calm weather, boats may pass from 
the open sea into the port by means 
of the channels so formed. Oii one of 
the detached rocks is the tomb of 
the Turkish santon before mentioned. 
Sphakteria is said to be the scene of 
Ix)rd Byron's * Corsair,' and was long 
famous as a resort of pirates. 

A castle was built at Navarino by 
the Venetians at the end of the 15th 
cent. During the War of Inde- 

Eendence it was alternately in the 
ands of the Turks, Greeks, and 
Egyptians. 

Here Ibrahim Pasha landed a dis- 
ciplined Egyptian army of 8000 men 
in May 182.*^, and occupying the 
fortresses of Navarino, Modon, and 
Koron, completely recovered the mili- 
tary command of the Morea, the 
government of which was promised to 
him by the Sultan. His conduct was 
marked by good faith, firmness and 
moderation, hitherto rare on either 
side; at the same time his policy of 
gradually deporting the inhabitants 
and importing Africans and Asiatics 
in their room threatened the Greek 
nation with entire destruction. 

To prevent this practical extermina- 
tion of a Christian people, England, 
France and Russia at last interfere(^ 
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ultimate expulsion of the Tarks from 
Oreece, it by no means finished the war. 
Ibrahim was left in possession of 
tlie Morea, but, knowing now that he 
^woiild not be allowed to retain it, he 
altered his conduct, hitherto so humane, 
and spent the rest of his time in de- 
vastating the country, burning the 
villages, cutting down the fruit-trees 
and firing the forests. Only two 
months after the battle, 2000 Greek 
slaves were sent by him to Alexandria 
from Navarino, which Sir £. Codring- 
ton, dismayed at the censure pass^ 
on his former readiness of action, was 
powerless to preyent It was not 
until September in the following year 
that the arrival of a French army of 
1 4,000 men compelled Ibrahim to re- 
linquish his hold of Uie country which 
he had in reality re*conquered for the 
Saltan. Ibrahim doubtless received 
hard measures from his ** allies," but 
his conduct under provocation was 
such as to go far to rob him of the 
reputation he had fairly earned as a 
wise and merciful ruler, as well as an 
able general. 

One cannot but see with great regret 
so little use made of this magnificent 
harbour. The extremely fertile dis- 
tricts of Messenia, Triphylia and 
Pyrgos might easily be connected with 
it by railway ; it is practically a good 
deal nearer for English vessels than 
any of the dangerous roadsteads, such 
as Kalamata and Katakolo, from which 
so large a part of the constantly in- 
creasing currant crop is shipped to 
England. Apparently designed by 
nature to be the centre of the trade of 
the Morea with Western Europe, it is 
doing — nothing. 

It is certainly remarkable that, 
whereas hitherto the Peloponnesian 
coast has abounded with most excel- 
lent harbours, sheltered to perfection, 
Navarino once passed, there does not 
occur again, all the way to the Isthmus 
of Corinth, a single harbour deserving 
of the name. The roadsteads of Patras 
and Yostitza are safe only because 
they are in narrow seas. 

p. ProceedingN.W. from Navarino for 
10 m., one can pass between the Island 



of Prote and the shore. Beyond is the 
town of Philiatra, picturesquely situ- 
ated amoDgst vineyards, olive and 
cypress trees, and domg a considerable 
and increasing trade in currants; 
further N. again is Arcadia, built 
on the site of the ancient Kypariasia, 
about I m. from the sea, on the narrow 
summit of a rock, connected with a 
hi eh mountain. The castle commands 
a fine view of the slope which descends 
to the sea, and is itself a beautiful and 
picturesque object from a distance. 
The houses extend over the flanks of 
the ridge. 

The traveller must distiDguish be- 
tween the modem town Arcadia and 
the well-known inland province of the 
name, whose nearest point is at least 
15 m. distant 

Neither here nor at Philiatra is there 
anything like a harbour. In the open 
roadsteads during the winter scarcely 
a single vessel appears. 

[Kyparissia is the most convenient 
starting-point for excursions to Mt. 
Eira, the stronghold of the great 
Messenian hero Aristomenes; to the 
splendid ruins of MegalopollB ; or to 
the beautiful Temple of Apollo Epi- 
curiofly erected at BassaQ by Ictinus, 
the architect of the Parthenon at 
Athens, at the charge of the city of 
Phigaleia, as a thank-offering to the 
god after a deliverance from plague. 
This temple is in better preservation 
than any other in Greece, excepting 
only that of Theseus at Athens. From 
Kyparissia to the ruins of Phigaleia is 
about 7} hrs., whence to the temple 
it is other 2^ hrs., rather of scrambling 
than of walking. 

These distances might be consider- 
ably shortened, if the weather per- 
mitted a landing from a yacht at the 
mouth of the R. Buzi, anc. Neda, the 
northern boundary of ancient Messenia, 
9 m. N. of Kyparissia.] 

10 m. N.W. from the mouth of the 
Neda is Kaiapha, near to the ruins of 
Samihum, situated between two long 
lagoons, themselves separated from 
the sea by a long, low, narrow bank. 
Here are wild-fowl in abundance, ex- 
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1500 fragments, belonging to the 

statues, 8^., just mentioned; (3) 400 

inscriptions and 600 fragments of 

lines ; (4) more than 14,000 art 

objects of copper ; (5) about 4000 of 

clay ; ^6) about forty buildings or 

foundations of buildings; (7) 6000 

coins; and (8) a smaUer number of 

pieces of iron, lead, glass, &c. A very 

fine MUSEUM standing on an eminence 

overlooking the plain contains all the 

antiquities discovered here, which have 

been carefully set up and classified. 

On one of the wooded heights to the 
S. stood SeyUuSf the home of Xenophon 
in his old age.] 

8. The whole coast from Pyrgos to 
Patras, a distance of nearly 60 m., 
consists of a broad belt of level ground, 
in some parts as much as 10 m. wide, 
broken only by the small groups of 
hills, 700 or 800 ft. high, at Cape 
Glarentza and Cape Papa. The soil 
is for the most part dry and gravelly, 
and in ordinary weather carriages can 
pass the whole way partly on an in- 
different made road, but for nearly 
half the distance on a natural one far 
superior to any yet made by the hand 
of man in Greece. There are, how- 
ever, marshy placep to be crossed, and 
lagoons, dry in summer, near which 
one must pass, whose exhalations 
render this magnificent plain almost 
uninhabitable in the hot weather, by 
reason both of fever and of mosquitoes. 
In winter it is pleasant enough, but 
the yellow complexions of the scanty 
and fever-stricken population are at 
all times sad to see. Drained and 
cultivated, this region might support, 
as of old, a very large population. 

[There is a rly. from Pyrgos to 
Patras which is all but finished 
(1889). The old road passes through 
Chistuni (15 m.), leaves Cape Cla- 
rentza far to the rt., crosses the R. 
Gastuni, anc. Penetis (17 m.) by a 
ferry, and at about 27 m. enters 
a beautiful forest 15 m. across of 
valonia oaks, magnificent trees, with 
but Uttle underwood. At All Tohelebi 
(32 m.) is a farm belonging to the 
monastery of Megaspelaion. Here 



travellers provided with letters may 
find accommodation. Close by is <Hie 
of the aforesaid shallow lagoons, dry 
in summer, between which and the 
sea is a second forest, even more 
magnificent, of enormous st(me-pines. 
It is impossible to over estimate the 
beauty of this region on a clear winter's 
day. A fine soft turf stretches unin- 
terruptedly from one gigantic stem to 
another; each tree stands out singly 
in full perfection of growth ; the wide- 
spreading branches with their thick 
dark foliage nowhere even approach 
the ground ; snow-clad peaks, distant 
indeed but brilliantly distinct, appear 
in all directions between the stems; 
the scene is as unusual as it is lovely, 
and well worthy of a visit even at 
much pains. 

Alas I an ignorant and short-sighted 
peasantry, in no way hindered by a 
weak Government, is destroying these 
magnificent trees at its pleasure ! 
Quite recently a fire, probably not 
accidental, has devoured a number of 
the finest ! 

Large flights of woodcock settle 
about Ali Tchelebi in cold winter 
weather. Wild duck and other water- 
fowl are abundant round the lagoons, 
and partridges and hares on the nearest 
hills ; but every peasant has his gun, 
and game is mercilessly shot down 
at all seasons (the very eggs are 
taken from the nests), so that it is 
rapidly becoming scarcer and scarcer, 
and if the destruction continues at 
its present rate, in a few years no 
game at all wUl be found in the 
Morea, saving only the birds of pas- 
sage at the times of their flight, 
and these in greatly diminished num- 
bers. At the same time the traveller 
will hear with surprise that wolves are 
increasing in number, and any winter 
of unusual severity brings not a few 
of these ferocious beasts from the fast- 
nesses of Mount Erymanthus into this 
thinly inhabited plain. 

From Ali Tchelebi the road con- 
tinues through 8 or 10 m. of level oak 
forest, leaving Cape Papa and its 
group of hills some distance to the 1., 
and strikes the coast of the Gulf of 
Patras at the village of Achaia (42 m.), 
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one, which maii^ uphold to be the 
finest in the Mediterranean. 

To the 1. as one passes C. Papa is 
the town of Mesolongi^ surrounded by 
extensive flats, lagoons, and marshes, 
presenting nothing of interest to one 
viewing them from a ship's deck. 

But immediately opposite to Patras 
Mt Varcusova (3100 ft.), a solid mass 
of limestone, baring a singular resem- 
blance to the rockof Gibrsutar, though 
more than double its height, rises 
perpendicularly from the nuursh and 
sea. 

Just beyond this Mt. KahiacaJa 
(3300 ft.), a beautifully-formed pyra- 
mid, entirely destitute of vegetation, 
rises also immediately out of the water. 
A whitish scratch at its base is the 
quarr V from which modem Patras has 
been built 

To the rt the peaks and precipices 
of Mt. Erymanthus, generally known 
now as 01on<5s, continue most conspi- 
cuous, till as one nears Patras they are 
hidden behind smaller mountains, and 
the huge mass of Mt. Voidhiat anc 
FanaohaicfM (6322 ft.)f directly in 
front, becomes the prominent object 
in the scene. 

The mountain some 40 m. to the 
N.E., that shows so magnificent a face 
to the N., is Quiona (8241 ft)., before 
mentioned as the highest summit in 
Greece, considerably overtopping Par- 
nassus, which is no longer visible. 
Guiona, though a magnificent moun- 
tain, is unknown to history, and un- 
sought by tourists. We mention it 
here, for it will not again be so well 
seen from the sea. 

Little inferior to it in height and 
beauty is its neighbour to the N., so 
similar in form, 8t, Miaa (8186 ft.) ; 
or the mountain beyond that, Var- 
dousia (7762 ft.). 

These three form certainly one of 
the finest ranges visible from the 
Mediterranean, both as regards height 
and form ; it is strange that they 
should be so little known. 

t Patras (a/ ndrpat, in Greek ; Ital. 
Patrasso). 

To the very foot of Mt. Voidhia on 
its W. side a plain stretches inland 3 



or 4 m., bounded to the N. by a spur 
of the mountain, which runs down 
towards the sea, and within a } m. of 
the shore turns abruptly to the south- 
ward and gradually sinks down into 
the plain, leaving toward the sea a 
steep face, from beneath which, again, 
the ground slopes to the water's edge. 
On this strip of gently sloping ground, 
narrowest at its N. end, and widen- 
ing considerably towards the S.W., 
stands modern Patras, the largest 
town in the Morea, and the most 
important commercial emporium in 
Greece, It is, however, rapidly spread- 
ing round the base of the said hill, and 
covers also its southward slope, where 
stood both the ancient and mediseval 
city. 

Possessing great facilities of commu- 
nication by sea with the W. of Europe, 
Patras, though from the earliest times 
a place of some importance, has chiefly 
flourished when Ghreece was under 
foreign dominion. Hence, unlike many 
cities more famous than itself in 
classical times, it has had a continuous 
history for upwards of 2000 years. It 
is mentioned by Herodotus, and was 
one of the four cities which, about 
250 B.O., formed the famous Acheean 
league. 

Under Roman rule, Patras prospered 
greatly. After the battle of Actium, 
Augustus made it a Roman colony, and 
the capital of Peloponnesus. 

Here, a century later, the Apostle 
St Andrew was crucified by the Pro- 
consul JEgeas. 

The Scottish traveller will remember 
with interest the tradition which as- 
signs the foundation of St. Andrews to 
a monk of this place. St Regulus, it 
is said, having been warned in a vision, 
sailed away from Patras with the 
relics of the Apostle ; he was wrecked 
on the coast of Fife, where he con- 
verted the natives to Christianity 
and founded the stately church called 
by his name, the square tower of which 
is still as perfect as when first built. 

Pansanias found Patras a populous 
manufacturing town, growing abund- 
ance of flax in the plains now de- 
voted to the currant-vme, and rich in 
temples and public buildings 
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t>ey ond these again the fortifications of 
X.«epanto climbing the slopes of Rigani ; 
'^riiile high above these and the still, 
1^1116, lake-like water rise the snowy 
i^£l11s of Guiona, St. Elias, and Var- 
douisa. This view at sunset is especially 
'beautiful. 

A pretty and level walk from the 
^a.te of the castle (on its S.E. side), 
leads one along the course of the old 
Roman aqueduct, which brought from 
J^ount Yoidhia an ample supply of 
excellent water to the town. About 
1^ m. along this path, which winds 
prettily among steep hills, we come to 
a deep valley, across which the water 
^wsks carried by a magnificent structure 
of brickwork, with 2, if not 3, tiers of 
arches, 100 ft. from the ground. The 
great earthquake was probably the 
ruin of this; but enough remains to 
show what manner of work it was. 
The water is now taken by a different 
course in iron pipes to large cisterns 
just below ibe castle, and thence dis- 
tributed to the town, which is thus 
supplied as thoroughly as can be 
desired. These works were executed 
in 1874. 

The inhabitants of Patras are mostly 
Greek, but about 2000 Neapolitans, 
sailors and fishermen, attracted by the 
high rate of wages, have settled here, 
and their number is constantly on the 
increase. For their use a Boman Ch. 
of St. Andrew has been built. 

The English Ch. of St Andrew, a 
small pretty Gothic structure, was 
consecrated in 1874. It lies near the 
shore, at the N.B. end of the town, and 
is conspicuous from the ships in the 
roadstead. 

The small stoneless grape, commonly 
called currant, is the cause of the 
prosperity of Patras. This plant, not 
distinguishable from any other vine 
until the fruit is formed, does not 
refuse to grow in other countries, but 
elsewhere develops a larger berry con- 
taining stones, and therefore prac- 
ti<^ly useless. The peculiar soil re- 
quired, for produdng the currant 
proper is found only in the Morea, 
Zante, and Cephalonia, and in one 
small district near Mesolongi. It 
seems to have been grown first in the 



neighbourhood of Corinth, whence the 
name " currant ; " but its cultivation 
at the E. end of the Gulf of Corinth 
has now ceased, while it has greatly 
developed about Vostitza, Patras, Pyr- 
gos, Kalamata, and Nauplia. The 
fruit of finest quality is grown near 
Vostitza ; Patras fruit is second best ; 
that of Elis and Messenia, though 
plentiful, is considered inferior. 

The currant is generally grown on 
more or less level ground near the sea ; 
but behind the currant plains will 
generally be observed scarred and 
serrated lines of hills, consisting of 
layers of yellow-brown marly clay 
alternating with others of a shingly 
conglomerate. 

The greater part of the currant crop 
was long shipped from Patras, in 
whose roadstead 20 English steamers 
or more might be seen at the end of 
August The steamers now go more 
than they used to do to Vostitza and 
the other currant ports, but Patras 
remains the centre of the trade, the 
chief merchants residing here, and 
having agents and offices at the other 
ports. 

The trade is steadily increasing, 
and the average yield of Morea and 
islands now amounts to about 130,000 
tons per annum. 

A new malady, called "anthrac- 
nose," has been developed in the 
currant-vines, especially in the vicinity 
of Pyrgos, causing the young shoots 
to be affected by a rough excrescence, 
which is followed by the leaves and 
fruit withering and dropping oft It 
is to be hoped that it will not become 
a permanent pest, like the phylloxera. 
The latter disease, although unknown 
here, nevertheless exercises a marked 
influence upon the currant trade, as 
dried currants are found very useful 
in making wine in the S. of France. 

Patras had formerly an unenviable 
reputation for malarious fever, but, 
with the increase of cultivation and 
improved provision of water, it has 
become as healthy a town as any in 
the Mediterranean. 

Y. Leavine Patras we sail N.N.E. 
for 5 m., and enter the narrow strait 
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X^^ormerly ill-built and straggling, and 
ex-tremely subject to malarious fever, 
tlie ■to'wn is now rapidly improving in 
"botli respects. 

NesLT the springs is a magnificent 
and -very ancient plane-tree, connected 
"by tradition with St. Luke. Its trunk 
is hollow, and has been used as a 
prison ! Its girth is 46 ft. Its height 
-was formerly not less remarkable, but 
about 1872 the enormous mass of 
timber above was considered danger- 
ous to the cottages near, and so was 
cut down. 

.^g^nm was the chief city of Achaia, 
from 373 b.c. until the rise of Patras 
under Roman patronage destroyed its 
importance. 

Pausanias has left a full and in- 
teresting description of the city and its 
public buildings. The neighbourhood 
18 a very mine of antiquities, and 
several statues, and other sculptures 
of great merit, have been dug up. 
But no place in the Morea is more 
subject to earthquakes, which have 
overthrown the ancient city, and 
several mediaeval and modem ones. 

The view hence of the whole 
northern coast of the Corinthian gulf 
is remarkably fine, particularly at 
sunrise. Parnassus and Helicon are 
specially conspicuous. 

[The extraordinary monastery of 

Megaspelaion is usually visited from 

Vostitza, where horses, &c., for the 

excursion may be procured. The 

ride occupies 7 hrs. ; 2 along the 

plain near the coast, crossing the 

K. Selinus, not passable after heavy 

rains, then up a valley, and over a 

spur of Mount Ruski to a height of 

3400 ft, then a descent of 1200 ft. to 

the B. Kalavryta, anc. Buraicus, and 

again an ascent of 1000 ft. to the 

monastery. This, as its name implies, 

consists of a wall built across the face 

of a huge cave, above which again 

is an overhanging cliff, whose summit 

is from 300 to 400 ft from the ground. 

A shorter route to Megaspelaion from 

a yacht is that directly up the valley 

of the Kalavryta river, from its mouth 

to the bridge below the monastery. 

Another interesting excursion from 



Vostitza is to the monastery of Taxi- 
archi."}^ 

z. Sailing from Vostitza along the 
shore of the Morea towards Corinth, 
it is about 17 m. to the mouth of 
the Erathis, where is the site of 
the ancient JSgaSf now the Khan of 
Acrata, 

[A long day's journey inland up the 
valley of the Krathis will bring one to 
the village of Solos (3700 ft.), situated 
just above the junction of the Styx 
with the Krathis. From Solos to the 
famous Falls of the Styx is from 2 to 
3 hrs.' scramble up the wildest of 
gorges, under the summit of the huge 
Mount Ohelmos (anc. Aroanius), To 
this excursion not less than 3 days 
should be given in all. But it would 
be better to incorporate this with the 
excursion to Megaspelaion, from which 
place to Solos by the] Falls of the 
Stjx is a good day's journey, which 
might be made to include the ascent 
of Chelmos itself (7726 ft.), but this 
expedition should not be undertaken 
at any time between Nov. and April, 
on account of the snow.] 

Proceeding on the voyage, now in 
the broadest part of the gulf, the 
traveller enjoys a magnificent pro- 
spect, whether to N. or S. Parnassus 
and Helicon are spread out before him 
on the N. ; and to the S. the strangely 
squared masses of Evrostina, 3600 ft., 
and Mavronorus, or the Black Moun- 
tain (5500 ft.), black with pines, seem 
to frown down upon the narrow strip of 
coast plain ; and beyond them, if the 
traveller's yacht is not too close inland, 
tower the summits of Chelmos, anc. 
Aroanius (7726 ft.); and Ziria, anc. 
Rlylene (7790 ft), which are rarely 
entirely without snow. 

3 m. E. from Acrata, and 1 m. in- 
land, are the ruins of Mgira; and 
again, 10 m. E., at Kamari, on the 
site of Aristonautse, one may land for 
an expedition to the ruins of PeUene, 
beautifully placed 4 m. from the sea, 
on a strongly fortified hill, above the 
right bank of the torrent that falls 
into the sea at Eamari. 
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scarce neceBsAi^y to remind the reader 
-tliat St. Paul the Apostle abode here 
for 18 months, it may yet well be 
a^ded that his two Epistles to the 
Oorinthians may be read here with 
tenfold imterest in actual l^ight of 
tliat very Isthmian racecourse from 
■which he drew his well-known parable 
of tempetance, soberness, and chastity. 

The Roman city was swept away 
l^y Alaric at the end of the 4th cent. ; 
"but Corinth again revived under the 
Byzantine Empire, and prospered, 
more especially during the 9th and 
10th cents. 

In modern times, after many vi- 
cissitudesi Corinth was besieged and 
taken in 1459 by Mohammed II. It 
vras taken from the Turks by the 
Venetians in 1687, and restored by 
them to the Turks in 1715. 

Daring [the War of Independence 
Corinth was reduced to ashes, scarce 
a bnilding having escaped. A few 
streets had been rebuilt, and lines 
marked out for the formation of new 
quarters, in which, however, but little 
progress had been made when the 
growth of the modem town was 
arrested by the great earthquake of 
Feb. 1858, which destroyed almost 
every house. Few remains of anti- 
quity survive, but the seven Doric 
columnSf noticed by travellers in all 
ages, are still erect in the midst 
of modem desolation. When Wheler 
visited Greece in 1676, there were 12 
columns standing; and the ruin was 
in the same state when described by 
Stuart 90 years afterwards. It was in 
its present condition when visited by 
Mr. Hawkins in 1795. The temple 
appears to have had ori^nally 6 
columns in front; and it is conjec- 
tured by Leake to have been that 
dedicated to Athena Chalinitis. On 
a comparison of these columns with 
other ancient temples, it would seem 
that the latest date that can be 
ascribed to this temple is the middle 
of the 7th cent, before the Christian 
era. Of the 7 columns, 5 belonged 
to one of the fironts, and 3, counting 
the angular column twice, to one of 
the sides of the Peristyle. Six of 
them retain their capitals, and portions 

[Mediterranean.'] 



of the architrave rest still on those 3 
that are about the angle. One of these 
pieces is, however, in a very insecure 
position. Nothing else remains of the 
temple. B^h column is a monolith 
of limestone, about 23 ft. high, with 
nearly 6 ft. diameter at the base. 

The Fountain ofPirene is frequently 
mentioned by the ancient writers. 
There appear to have been 3 springs 
of that name — the well in the Acro- 
Corinth, the rivulets which issue at 
the foot of the hill as described by 
Strabo, and the source below the brow 
of the table-land on which stood the 
city. 

The Aoro-Corinthts rises immedi- 
ately behind Old Corinth to the S. 
Its summit in a straight line is not 
more than 1 m. distant, but being 
1886 ft. above the sea, and probably 
1600 ft. above the city, requires from 
] hr. to 2 hrs. for its ascent. 

Colonel Mure well observes that 
" neither the Acropolis of Athens, nor 
the Larissa of Argos, nor any of the 
more celebrated mountain fortresses 
of western Europe — not even Gibraltar 
— can enter into the remotest com- 
petition with this gigantic citadel. It 
is one of those objects more frequently, 
perhaps, to be met with in Greece 
than in any other country of Europe, 
of which no drawing can convey other 
than a very faint idea. Its vast size 
and height produce the greatest eflFect 
as viewed from the 7 Doric columns 
standing nearly in the centre of the 
wilderness of rubbish and hovels that 
now mark the site of the city which 
it formerly protected." 

A steep ascent, winding through 
rocks, on the W. side leads to the first 
gate. Permission to view the Acro- 
Corinthus was, during the time of 
the Turks, rarely granted, but is now 
never refused. Within the fortress are 
but few objects of interest. The ruins 
of mosques, houses, and Turkish and 
Venetian fortifications, are mingled 
together in strange confusion. Cis- 
terns have been hewn in the solid 
rock to receive the rain-water; and 
in the hill are two natural springs, 
one of which, the famous Pirene, to 

s 
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many ancient debris within the in- 
closure, which is about 640 ft in 
length ; but its breadth varies from 
600 to 300 ft. 

At a short distance N. of the Isthmian 
wall, was the JMoUcoe, z. level road, upon 
which small vessels were drawn by 
moving rollers from one sea to the other. 
The idea of cutting a canal across the 
Isthmus was frequently entertained in 
antiquity, from the time of Periander 
to that of Nero ; but Nero alone 
actually commenced the work. He 
continued it for a length of 4 stadia, 
when he was obliged to give it up in 
consequence of the insurrection of 
yindex. in Gaul. The canal was com- 
menced upon the western shore, close 
to the Diolkos ; and traces of it may 
still be seen. It has now little depth ; 
but it is 200 ft. wide, and may be 
traced for about 1200 yds. 

A Byzantine admiral, Niketas 
Oryphas, was enabled in 883 A.D., by 
means of this Diolkos, to surprise near 
the entrance of the Adriatic a Saracen 
fleet ^at had been ravaging W. Greece. 
He transported his whole fleet across 
the Isthmus in a single night, sailed 
with all speed down the gulf, came 
suddenly on the enemy, and destroyed 
them. 

The canal across the Isthmus of 
Corinth has made ^reat progress, but 
at present (1889) it is almost at a 
standstill, owing to the failure of the 
Comptoir cPEdCompte of Paris, but the 
works will no doubt be resumed, and 
the canal completed in 2 or 3 years. 

82. Voyage fbom the IsTHMtJs op 
Corinth to the Turkish Frontier 
AT THE Gulf of Abta. I 

a. Lntr&ki. — The port of Lutraki is 
nothing more than an open roadstead^ 
somewhat better protected than that of 
Corinth, by the great mountain pro- 
montory that runs westward. The 
water here is deeper also, and steamers 
can lie nearer in-shore. 

Some buildings belonging to the 
Austrian Lloyd's Company, together 
with a few houses, form a village 
nestling very prettily under the i 



almost vertical &ce of the monntaini 
Lutraki derives itsname from the baths 
afforded by a copious warm spring 
(temp. 88° Fahr.) which pours into 
the sea from the mountain base. 

The acconunodation at the baths is 
of the roughest, but the waters are 
efficacious in cases of rheumatism, and 
many invalids resort to them. 

b. From Lutriki, pursuing our coast* 
ing voyage, we go W.N.W. for 7 m. 
under the long ridge of rock that juts 
out intO; and divides into two forks, the 
E. end of the Corinthian gulf. This 
great length of the Geraneian range 
fully justifies its modern name of 
Mahryplagi (long side). Near the 
point, and close to the sea, is a pretty, 
small salt lagoon. The point itself 
rounded, we have ahead of us, 8 m. 
N.E., a small group of islands called 
Kola Nisia (beautiful islets). Among 
these is capital shelter for a yacht, 
not rarely used. 

In the northern fork of the Gulf of 
Corinth there is little to take the tra- 
veller ashore, unless he intends to pener 
trate to the heart of Boeotia, but the 
scenery is of extreme beauty. Helicon 
to the N., Kithsdron to the E., and 
Gerania to the S., all show to great ad- 
vantage, and the numerous little bays 
and inlets round the coast are in 
pleasant contrast to the unbending 
shore of the Morea. That the re- 
mains of antiquity are so few, we may 
perhaps thank the earthquakes, from 
which this region has suffered severely, 
and more particularly that terrible 
one in the middle of the 6th cent, (vide 
p. 251). 

Some 10 m. E. of the Kala Nisia, by 
the modern village of Alepuchori, are 
traces of the ancient Fagas near the 
shore ; and again a little N. of this, 
after rounding a large rocky headland, 
we find at the head of the deep recess, 
now called Porto Germano, some ruins 
of ^gosthense. 

Hence sailing "W. for 1 6 m., we pass 
two more headlands, and, passing one 
considerable bay, enter a second, whose 
broad mou^ is sheltered by 3 small 
islets, and find at its W. extremity a 
tortuous golf, now called Ft Vathy^ 
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noble mountain presents to the S., 1 
along the ancient "via Sacra>" by 
Arachova, Kastri (ano. Delphi), and 
Chryso (anc. Krissa), and so down to 
Itea, where he may rejoin his yacht. 

Another interesting excursion hence, 
quite practicable in a single day, is 
that to Panopeus, OhteroneiOf and 
Datdis, and back to the monastery.] 

From Aspraspitia roond the pro* 
montory of barren, rugged and preci- 
pitous mountain (most appropriately 
named Xerojawu, or Dry John), that 
terminates S. in C. Paskalos, up to 
Itea, at the head of the Krissean Gulf, 
will be a run of 30 m. at the least. 

The scenery of the Krissean Gulf is 
grand, but more savage than beauti- 
ful. Barren mountain and red cliff 
drop abruptly into the water on either 
side; and in front Guiona to tiie 1., 
and Parnassus to the rt., uplift a 
vast extent of barren slope, showing 
indeed their massiveness, but not their 
beauty either of form or foliage. 

Looking back, we see to great ad- 
vantage the Peloponnesian coast, fer- 
tile and green, backed by well-wooded 
smaller mountains, over which tower 
the splendid heights of Chelmos to 
the rt, and Ziria to the 1. 

It was just off Itea that, at the end 
of September, 1827, Frank Abney 
Hastings, with his steamer Karteria 
(see p. 221), destroyed, in a few minutes 
5 large Turkish vessels. The attempt 
of Ibrahim Pasha to come from Ka- 
varino to chastise him for this breach 
of an armistice imposed on both Turks 
and Greeks by the allied European 
powers, brought on the famous battle 
of Navarino (see p. 246). 

Beaching the head of the guli^ we 
find a low flat coast and dead level 
alluvial plain, walled in, like the gulf, 
by bare red mountain cliffs. 

d. Itea, commonly calleil Soala, is the 
landing-place for Salona (anc. ^m- 
phissa), to which there is a good car- 
riage-road 8 m. in length. 

Though nothing but a fringe of mud 
hovels along the beach, Itea is still, 
like its ruined predecessor Kirrha, the 
doorw^iy into C^tral Northern Gr^ecci 



and the most convenient point at which 
to land for a visit to Delphi 

The regular Greek steamers call 
here once' a week each way. 

Close to Itea are the remains of 
Kirrha, consisting of a broken mole 
and traces of foundations. 

[From Itea to Delphi is an easy 
3 hrs.' ride. Horses are generally pro- 
curable, but previous notice should, 
if possible, be given. A ride of | hr. 
through the superb olive^groves of the 
** Sacred " Plain brings one to the foot 
of Parnassus : then comes a short 
abrupt ascent to Chryso (anc. Krissa), 
and then a short 2 hrs. more along a 
rocky slope, gradually ascending the 
valley of the Pleistus, i.e. ** full " river, 
perhaps deservedly so called of old, 
but now, owing to the merciless de- 
struction of the trees, generally a dry 
torrent-bed. 

From Chryso there extends all along 
the base of Parnassus an almost un- 
broken wall of cliff for a distance of 
10 m., the general height of which 
may be estmiated at 1000 ft, but 
which at its E. extremity must be 
nearly 3000 ft. These precipitous 
rocks, &cing due S., bore in classical 
times the name Fhasdriades, from the 
brilliant sunlight thrown on them, and 
have now the scarcely less appropriate 
name of the Xl/x^oSe^ t,e, " forefeet," 
of Parnassus. 

Some 3 m. directly E. of Chryso, 
the PhaBdriades draw back into the 
heart of the mountain, and, in the 
head of the hollow thus formed, are 
cleft asunder from top to bottom by a 
stupendous chasm, as wonderful for 
its narrowness as for its depth. 

In the very jaws of this tremendous 
fissure rise tne waters of the far-famed 
Castalian fount, and flow S. down a 
continually widening and deepening 
ravine to the Pleistus. The enormous 
cliffs press closely upon the ravine, 
especially on the E. side ; and where 
they resume their original direction, 
E. and W., throw out a pair of low 
ridges, one on either side. 

Such is the situation of Delphi, not 
without reason called by Strabo 0ca- 
rpo€^4st i.e. "theatre-like," effectu- 
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Guiona {S24\ ft.), St.EliaB(8\S^ ft.), 
and Vardousiay 7762 ft., among whose 
thinly inhabited, and as yet almost 
unexplored recesses, are to be found 
scenes of beauty, at least equal to 
that of the far-famed Parnassus or 
Taygetus. 

9 m. W. of the Trissonia islands 
the coast, hitherto so steep, changes 
its character, and for 5 m. we sfirt 
the low alluvial plain, at present 
mostly marsh,of the itfomopof awo,anc. 
HylailhuSj which descends from the 
above-mentioned mountains. This is 
a very considerable stream, and, its 
mouth once passed, we find the plain 
more and more cultivated, till we 
arrive at 

f. Kaupaktns, Italic^ Lepamto : 
commonly called Epdhto by the 
natives. 

This is beautifully placed at the foot 
of Mt. Ripni (5200 ft.), on a steep 
hill rising immediately from the shore, 
abundantly supplied with water, and 
provided for richly both by the fer- 
tile plain already mentioned and by 
another smaller one to the S.W. 

The regular coasting steamer calls 
here once a week each way. 

The appearance of Naupaktus is 
very singular as seen from the sea. 
The place is surrounded by medisaval 
fortifications, resembling those com- 
m<»i among the ancients in similar 
positions ; that is to say, it occupies a 
triangular slope, with a citadel at the 
apex, and seveitd cross walls on the 
slope, dividing it into subordinate 
enclosures. Of these, there are no 
less than 5 between the summit and 
the sea, with gates of communication 
from one to another. Probably the 
medieeval walls follow exactly the 
ancient plan of the fortress, for in 
many parts they stand upon Hellenic 
foundations. The modem town oc- 
cupies only the lowest enclosure; in 
the middle of which, and formed by a 
curve in the seaward wall, is the small 
harbour which made so great a figure 
in the Peloponnesian war. It is now 
choked with rubbish, and capable of 
receiving only revj small craft, 



Naupaktus, which name signifies 
ship-building, was seized upon by the 
Athenians, soon after the Persian wars, 
as a naval station to command the 
Gulf of Corinth, and headquarters of 
all their naval operations in W. Greece. 
Here, in 445 e.g., they settled a colony 
of Messenians. The neighbouring 
mountains, now so barren, supplied 
timber in abundance for ship-building, 
and, during the early years of the 
Peloponnesian war, there took place 
in the neighbouring gulfs those en- 
counters between the Athenians und<»i 
Phormio and superior fleets of Corin- 
thians and Lacedaemonians, which 
Thucydides has so well described. 
Though the event of the Pelopon- 
nesian war compelled Athens to 
evacuate Naupaktus with her Mes- 
senian proteges, its commanding 
position made it always a place of 
importance. 

The famous battle of Lepanto, 
fought in 1571, really took place some 
30 m. to the W., just outside the Gulf 
of Patras; but the Turkish admiral^ 
fresh from his bloody breach of faith 
at Famagusta in Cyprus (see p. 185), 
had committed the grave error of 
allowing himself to be blockaded here, 
as it were, by the Christian fleet under 
Don John of Austria. Don John lay 
off C. Papa, and the Turks, greatly 
superior in number, sailed bolaly ou^ 
against him, only to be destroyed. 

From the summit of Mt Eigani, 
ascent not difficult, is an unrivalled 
panorama of the whole Corinthian 
Gulf, and a view not less remarkable 
of the Gulf of Patras. extending even 
to the island of Zante. 

About 5 m. S.W. of Naupaktus is 
the Ckisth of Boumelia, on the pro- 
montory of Anti Rhium (see p. 256). 

10 m. N.W. of this, and about 1 m. 
from the shore, are some ruins of 
Molyhriim, an ^tolian town. 



4 m. N.N.W. of the castle is the 
remarkable pyramid of solid rock, now 
called KahiscdUif anc. Taphiasstu 
(3300 ft.) ; and again 4 m. W., the no 
less remarkable mountain Varaasova 
(3000 ft.). On the E. side of this latter 
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mon grave the defimdera of the city 
and the foremost of its assailants. 

The town has heen rebuilt, but the 
fortifications have entirely^ decayed. 
r>7ear the landward gate is erected a 
-white marble statue of Marco Botzaris, 
the work and gift of M. David, the 
French sculptor. Mesolongi derives 
an additional interest as being the 
place where Byron ended his career, 
and where he wrote, in January 1824, 
those pathetic lines foreshadowing his 
death (caused by the malarious &ver 
before mentioned). A monument to 
liis memory, erected by the Greeks, 
Tras unveiled on the 6th of November, 
1881. 

4 m. N. of Mesolongi are some re- 
mains of Pleuron, an ^tolian city. 

Some 5 m. £. of Mesolongi, at a 
place now called Kurt-Aga, at the 
root of the hills, and near the River 
£Svenus, are the extensive ruins of 
J^alydon. Near this city is tiie point 
on the river where the Centaur Nessus 
bore Dejanira from the W. to the E. 
shore. 

Again 5 m. N.W. from Mesolongi 
is Anatdiko, on a small island that sd- 
most bars the passage from the large 
shallow S. lagoon to the smaller but 
deep sheet of water to the N. The 
orange-trees of Anatoliko, in a quak- 
ing bog» are famous. They are of 
enormous size, and produce an incre- 
dible quantity of fruit. 

h. Returning again to the yacht, we 
continue our course to the W. for 4 m. 
A low bank, not quite continuous, but 
consisting of a series of long thiu 
islets, separates us from the lagoon. 
This is termed Prohopanigto, 

We now reach the island of (hda, 
which rises abruptly from the sea, as 
its fellow on the mainland does from 
the marshy both pf them solid masses 
of rock 1500 ft. high. The pair are 
now termed the Skrophaes, by the 
Venetians Kurzcilari, and form most 
valuable landmarks for navigation 
(see p. 250). 

Off these took place on Oct. 7, 157%, 
the famous battle which is called that 
of I^panto (see p, 2^3.) 



Immediately N. of Oxia the sea in 
winter and spring will often be found 
quite yellow from the muddy waters 
of the Aspropotamo, i.e., White River, 
the anc. AchehuSf well called by 
Homer the "King" of the Greek 
rivers. 

Having its source full 90 m. N. on 
the confines of Macedonia, this river 
flows through the wildest, most moun- 
tainous and rainiest parts of Albania, 
and then forms the boundary between 
the no less mountainous provinces of 
^tolia and Akamania. 

The deposit carried down by its 
powerful and rapid stream has formed 
an extensive flat about its mouth, 
partly pasture-land, but principally 
morass and lagoon. Even in historical 
times the alluyium has encroached on 
the sea bv several miles, and the whole 
topograpny is so altered that the iden- 
tification of some important ancient 
sites is involved in much perplexity. 
Of the groups of rocky islets known as 
Echinadea, (i.e. like the spines on a 
sea-urchin), nearly half have been sur- 
rounded by the deposit of the river. 
The legend of the contest between 
Hercules and Achelous plainly has 
reference to attempts made to restrain 
the inundations of the : river within 
due bounds. 

The entrance of the Achelous is 
difficult, but, the bar once passed, 
small boats may ascend as far as the 
ruins of Stratus, about 25 m. up, the 
windings, which are extremely tor- 
tuous, not included. 

Away to the W. Oephalonia and 
Ithaca are now well seen ; the Black 
Mountain of the former lying on the 
horizon like a huge whale, and the 
broken outline of Ithaca appearing to 
mingle with that of the N. end of 
Cephalouia. 

Having passed Oxia we now sail N. 
among the Echinades, passing Dioni 
on our ^., and on our 1. Mcikri, which 
is one of the claimants to the honour 
of having been the Dulichium of 
Homer, which sent 40 ships to the 
siege of Troy ; and 5 m. from Oxia 
reach PeUUa, which also puts in the 
same claim. 

P0t$4ay havip^ 2 goo4 harboursi one 
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channel between Kalamos and the 
mainland as ^r as C. Kancdaska pre- 
sents most striking scenery. 

We have now a clear course of 10 m. 
nearly due N., under a steep, lofty 
mountain ridge, as far as Zaverdha, 
the head of a gulf situated like that of 
Astakus and Mytika, only larger and 
less protected. 

The Greek coasting steamer calls 
weekly at each of these 3 places. 

k. Beyond Zaverdha the scenery be- 
comes tamer, except that glimpses are 
obtained over tiie low barren hills, of 
the higher Albanian peaks far to the 
N. We have 7 m. to run S.W. as far 
as C. Kephcdi, and tiien turn N.N.W. 
up the narrow channel between the 
mainland and Santa Maura. This is 
7 m. long, varying in width from 3 m. 
to less than | m., but the coasting 
steamer proceeds no farther than the 
Castle of 8. Georgfe, otherwise PalasO' 
oagliay on the Akamanian side, about 
halfway up the channel, where it is 
narrowest. 

Beyond this the sea widens again, 
but is merely a shallow lagoon, into 
which no yacht can venture. 



83. Leucadia. 

Leuoas or Leucadia, mod. Santa 
Maura, one of the Ionian Islands, 
was at one time connected with the 
mainland by an isthmus. This was 
cut through by the Oorinthians about 
660 B.C. During the Peloponnesian 
war the canal was choked, but it was 
cleared again by the Romans, who 
built a bridge over the canal. 

It is uncertain whether this canal 
was cut through the spit of sand that 
runs out from the extreme N. of the 
island, where now' a shallow channel 
exists, or at the point, opposite to 
Palseocaglia, which is equally narrow, 
and where some remains of a bridge 
still exist. The spit of sand is be- 
lieved by some to be of recent forma- 
tion. , 

Opposite to Paleeocaglia are two 
castles, Fort Alexander and Fort Oon- 
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stantine, a few hundred yards fhrther 
N., built by the Russians to command 
the passage, when, at the beginning of 
the century, they were protectors of 
the 7 Ionian Islands. 

On the spit of sand, 3 m. N., beyond 
the lagoon is another castle, Venetian, 
in which is a chapel dedicated to 
Santa Maura, whence the name of the 
castle, which gradually came to be 
applied to the whole island. This 
castle was supplied with water by an 
aqueduct, serving also as a causeway, 
built by the Turks right across the 
lagoon, on 260 arches, for a distance of 
1300 yds., from Amaxichiy the present 
capital of the island. This a(][ueduct 
is now in a ruinous condition, in 
consequence of the frequent and se^ 
vere ear^quakes to which the island 
is subject. 

a. Amaxichi, which grew up origin- 
ally in connection with the fortress, is 
bauly placed on flat ground on the 
edge of the lagoon. It is poorly built, 
the upper stories being necessarily of 
wood, on account of the earthquakes. 
Its population is 5000. 

A fine olive-grove stretches from the 
town to the foot of the mountains. 

The island itself is about 20 m. 
long, and 8 m. at its greatest width. 
In shape it resembles very much the 
Isle of Man. It consists almost en- 
tirely of white limestone mountains, 
which form a ridge beginning boldly 
at its N. end, and continuing unbroken 
all along its W. shore as far as the 
famous S.W. promontory. Cape Dtteato, 
The highest pomt of tiie island, a 
little over 3000 ft., is towards its 
S. end. 

The island was, in classical times, 
of considerable importance : on the fall 
of the Byzantine Empire it fell into 
the possession of a Latin noble, and 
so continued till its occupation by the 
Turks in 1467. It was held alter- 
nately by them and by the Venetians, 
till its nnal cession to the latter in 
1797. It was occupied by British 
troops in 1810. 

Halfway between Amaxichi and 
Fort Constantino, at the foot of the 
mountains and close to the sea, are 
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sommit is found the most interesting 
r^ic of ancient Ithaca, yiz., the ruins 
of the Castle of Ultsses. 

a. To the foot of this fiunooB fortress 
hill there mns in from the E. side of 
the ishind a gnlf, Ft. Hold, which 
forms a harbour so magnificent as eren 
in Greece to be scarcely riyalled. . The 
entrance, itself 2 m. wide, is halfway 
down the E. coast, whence the guff 
extends inland 4 m. S.W., with a gene- 
ral width of 1^ m. On either side it 
is orerhung by rugged mountains; 
-while at its extremity rises the conical 
Inll just mentioned, on eithor side of 
which are seen the dbtant highlands 
of Cephalonia. But the distinguishing 
excellence of Pt. Molo is that it has 
on its S. side no less than 3 loyely 
inner harbours, of which the middle 
one. Ft Yathy) runs back S.E. from 
Pt. Molo for 1^ m., with a width of 
from I to ^ m. 

b. At the head of this latter b situ- 
ated the town of Vathy, the modem 
capital of Ithaca. Of the many 
•* Vatbys " which we haye met, this 
best deseryes its name. The first 
yiew, from whicheyer side approached, 
must always excite the highest admi- 
ration. The town extends, in one 
narrow strip of white houses, round 
the head of the gulf close to the 
water's edge. Large ships can moor 
with perfect safety at the yery doors 
of their owners. The beauty of the 
scene is enhanced by a small island 
crowned with buildings in the middle 
of the harbour, and by seyeral isolated 
houses scattered oyer the rising ground 
immediately behind the town, and 
surrounded by trees and gardens. 

A stranger brought at night by the 
Greek steamer to the port of Vathy 
is utterly unable in the morning to 
discoyer by what course the yessel 
has entered what seems to him a 
small lake wholly surrounded by 
mountains. 

A little way up Mt. S. Stephen, 
aboye the harbour, is the Orotto of the 
Nymphs, hung with stalactites, pro- 
bably the very place in which the 
sleeping Ulysses was deposited by the 



Phseacians (Od. xiii. 116). The en- 
trance is narrow, and to see anything 
of the interior it is necessary to be 
provided with lights. 

In the days of Ulysses Ithaca ruled 
oyer its large neighbour Cephalonia, 
but from that time forward it is hardly 
mentioned, except with reference to 
its poetical celebrity^ 

In 1504 A.D. it was nearly, if not 
quite, uninhalnted, having been de- 
populated by incursions of Corsairs; 
and record is still extant of privileges 
offered by the Venetian Goyemment 
to the settlers from the ndghbouring 
islands, and from the mainland, by 
whom it was repeopled. 

From 1797 to 1809 Ithaca passed 
under the ycke of France, Turkey, 
Russia, and France again. It was 
then wrested from France hj England, 
and continued under British protec- 
tion till it was ceded with the other 
Ionian islands to Greece in 1864. 

The Earl of Guilford, who founded 
in Corfu in 1823 tiie Ionian University 
(now suppressed), had intended, if 
insuperable difficulties had not been 
thrown in his way, to establish that 
ii»titution in Ithaca, nor could a more 
suitable seat for such an establishment 
possibly have been found. 

The prindpal achieyement, in fact, 
of Ekiglish rule in Ithaca was the con- 
struction of roads, which since 1864 
have been neglected. It may be ques- 
tioned whether there is at present so 
much as a cart in the whole island. 
At the same time the rocky nature of 
the ground has made the decay of the 
roads extremely slow, so that they now 
present the appearance of broad grass- 
grown tracks of yery unusual excel- 
lence for Greece. 

Ithaca, like iSgina, is entirely free 
from marsh, and, like it, singularly 
healthy. Eyen in Vathy, which, shut 
in as it is, has an extremely high 
summer temperature, the heat is easily 
borne, though the water-supply leaves 
much to be desired. 

The Ithacans are excellent seamen, 
and laborious cultiyators of the soil ; 
yery few are to be found who do not 
possess at least the rudiments of edu* 
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when he represents Ulysses as chal- 
lenging Eums&us *' to throw him. over 
the great rock " if he finds that he is 
speaking false {Od. xir. 398); and 
there is eyery reason to believe that 
the little plain hard by was the swine- 
herd's station (^Od, xiii. 407). At the 
present day We may observe that the 
Greek herdsmen always make their 
encampments near wells and springs ; 
and such a source and such shelter as 
are found on this spot must have ever 
been valuable and celebrated in so 
thirsty a soil. Continuing our course 
round the S. end of Ithaca, and up 
the W. coast, after some 10 m. we 
reach the busy little port of OptBo-Aeto, 
just below the hill of Aetos, between 
which and Samos in Cephalouia there 
runs a ferry-boat once a week each 
way. 

Hence, proceeding other 5 m. N., 
we find the small port of Pclis, and 
some remains of the ancient Skylax, 
formerly the chief city of Ithaca. 
Thence, after turning the N.W^ point, 
we arrive, after 5 m. more at the 
head of the gulf of Aphcdes, whence 
we visit the so-called " School of 
Homer." 

6. Thb School of Homer is situated 
near Um village of JSxoge or (kcoL It 
consists of the substructions of some 
ancient buildings, perhi4)s a temple, 
and of sevwal stieps and niches cut in 
the rock. It is a sweet and pleasant 
spot, overgrown with rich festoons of 
ivy and other graceful creepers. 

[It may be found convenient to land 
at the foot of Mt. Aetos from either 
shore, and take the road which passes 
from Yathy under it into the N. di- 
vision of the island. This beautiful 
road, after crossing the isthmus, hangs 
like a cornice on the W. side of Mt 
Neritos, high over the channel, com- 
manding glorious views of Cepha- 
louia. Some traces of the ancient road 
may still be seen. 

H hr. from Aetos brings us to the 
Convent of KaOutra, which being 
higher, commands a more magnificent 
ptpspect than that from Aetos, though 
not quite so pleasing. 



Thence to the village of Anoge or 
Anot is about 26 minutes. From this 
village the summit of Mt. Neritos 
(2350 ft.) may be easily reached. From 
the same village a bridle-path will 
lead the traveller to the School of 
Homer, whence he may proceed to 
the village of Exoge and the port of 
Aphales. 

The School of Homer, and the N. 
end of the island, may also be visited 
from the little port of Phrihes, near 
the N.E. corner of Ithaca.] 



85. Cephalonia. 

W. of Ithaca, and separated from it 
by a channel about 3 m. wide, is 
CephaVnaia, the largest of the Ionian 
islands. 

Cephalonia, ILt^aKKrivla, is shaped 
like an irregular triangle, with its 
apex to the N., having in each of its 
three sides a deep bay ; that of Assos 
to the N.W.,that of Samos to the N.E. , 
and that of Ar^stoli to the S.W. The 
two last mentioned form harbours of 
unusual excellence and spaciousness. 

The histoi^ of Cephalonia is brief. 
In ancient times it boasted 4 chief 
cities — Same, Proni, Kranii and Pale. 
Same was the capital, and Homer men- 
tions the island by that name, though 
he does also use the term Kephallenian. 
The whole island seems to have been 
subject to Ulysses. 

During the Peloponnesian war Ce- 
phalonia was a passive member of 
the Athenian alliance; it adhered 
faithfully to the Macedonian kings in 
their wars with Rome : after the Ro- 
man conquest the whole island was 
the private estate of one noble, C. 
Antonius ; it remained subject to the 
Byzantine power till the 1 2th cent. : 
was for a long period under the rule of 
Venice : was seized by the French at 
the end of the 18th cent. : was wrested 
from France by Endand in 1809, and 
remained under liritish protection 
until in 1864 it, like its neighbours, 
was annexed to the kingdom of 
Greece. 

Cephalonia is mountainous over 
almost its entire extent. One well- 
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stilly as of old, a far more eli^ble site 
than that of Argostoli for the capital 
of the whole island. The fine plain 
which lies to the W.is considered very 
unhealthy, but the malaria would be 
greatly dmdnished bj cultivation. 

There are yarious curiosities in this 
neighbourhood well worthy the atten- 
tion of strangers, besides the ancient 
ruins ; more particularly a stream of 
fresh water, rising in the sea about 
§ m. from the shore, and which on a 
very calm day may be seen gushing 
up at least a foot above the surface. 
Again, near the shore at this point 
there is a subterranean lake, or abyss, 
open at the top, the circumference of 
vMch is about 150 yds. Farther up 
the valley of Samos and near the road 
to Argostoli, is another singular cavern. 
Indeed, Cephsdonia abounds in both 
artificial and natural curiosities. 

[A carriage-road runs from Samos to 
Argostoli, about 1 4| m. (4) hrs.' drive), 
crossing the backbone of the island at 
a gap where it is but 1900 ft. high, 
and passing near the Monastery of S. 
Gerasimo. This road used to be ex- 
cellent, and is still in tolerable con- 
dition, but .Ae views from^ it are 
nowhere very remarkable.] 

b. Continuing our course, we turn C. 
Chelia 4 m. from Samos, and proceed 
10 m. S.E., under a mountain range of 
considerable height, parallel to the 
main rid^e, and separated from it by a 
deep vaUey, whose drainage escapes 
to the sea by the very beautiful gorge 
of Bakli, which is well worthy of a 
visit, and easv of access from a yacht. 
A broad path leads from the beach 
along the banks of a watercourse, 
whidi is dry during part of the year. 
Baku is a corruption of Heniklea, a 
small ancient town, whose coins bear 
the club of Hercules, in allusion to 
the legend which attributes the deep 
gorge cut through the limestone hill 
to a blow from hun. 

High up on the mountain to the N. 
of the river is the monastery of Atros, 
commanding a superb panorama east- 
wards. 

Quite a short* distance to the S. is 
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the lovely bay of PoroSt with a small 
mole, off which a vessel can anchor in 
deep water. 

On the slopes above, to the S., Sir 
Charles Napier formed a Maltese 
colony, but the malaria arising from 
the valleys of Rakll and Pirgi, espe- 
cially in the autumn months, prevented 
it from prospering, and it has been 
long abandoned. The row of houses, 
with their roofs fallen in the line of 
solitary trees, and the broad road 
now overgrown with grass, are the 
only relics of this ill-fated project. 

On the hill above are the ruins of 
Proni, one of the 4 chief cities^of the 
ancient Kephallenia. 

4 m. S.E. from Poros we clear C. 
Kaprif and turn S.W. for 6 m. to C. 
Sccda, the S. extremity of the island. 
Here is a dangerous reef of a rock, fre- 
quently fatal to currant-vessels from 
Patras. It is called the Carava shoal, 
and is marked by a buoy. 

Hence proceeding about 7 m. N.W. 
we enjoy a most splendid view of the 
great mountain of Cephalonia (5380 
n.), the JSntu of the ancients, now 
called Monte Nero, or ** Black Moun- 
tain;" also ElcUo Vuno, i.e. **Pine 
Mountain." These names are derived 
from the pine-forests which; once 
covered it, and were of sufficient im- 
portance to attract the notice of the 
great Napoleon. But about the be- 
ginning of the present century some 
peasants from a village at the S. end 
of the mountidn, seeking to fell a tree 
in their usual extravagant and lazy 
manner by burning through its base, 
succeeded in setting the forest on fire. 
A strong hot dry wind was blowing 
from the S., so that the fire assumed 
enormous proportions, and for weeks 
the mountain was in a blaze, 
t Of the formerly extensive forest not 
much now remains, save some at the 
N. end of the mountain, of which the 
best part is not visible from the sea. 

The mischief to the island has been 
incalculable; springs have dried up, 
and large tracts of cultivated land 
have been overwhelmed by the debris 
brought down by the heavy rains. 

T 
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this monastery the ascent of the Black 
Moontain is most easily made. There 
is a carriage -road, the work of Sir 
Charles Napier, up the mountain, by 
numerous zigzags, which crosses the 
main ridge, at a point called the pass 
oiS. Liberale, or 8, Le/teri, 3500 ft , 
some miles N. of the summit, and then 
follows the watershed into the pine- 
forest, and terminates at a cottage, 
also Sir C. Napier's work, in a lovely 
spot, in the heart of the forest, 3750 
ft. This road has been much ne^ected, 
but carriages do still force their way 
up it. There is also a mule-trade, 
which leads up the mountain direct 
from the monastery, striking the nNid 
where it enters the forest. Near the 
cottage there is a cistern seldom with- 
out water. 

On entering the forest there is an 
instantaneous change from an arid 
desolation of bare bleached stones to 
an exuberance of verdure. Moss of 
extraordinary thickness envelops the 
highest rocks, green grass and a pro- 
fusion of flowers delight the eye. 

Sir Charles Napier was recalled 
shortly after he had accomplished this 
mouutain road, which be satirically 
termed ** his road to England." During 
his rule he was bitterly complained of 
by the natives, who have since, accord- 
ing to his own prediction, come to 
revere his memory almost as that of a 
saint. 

Thence to the summit, along the 
backbone of the mountain, is still some 
distance. The ascent is very gradual. 
The trees become fewer and fewer, and 
at last cease entirely. After 2 hrs.' walk- 
ing or riding, ata nearly uniform height, 
amcmg white limestone pinnacles, 
standing out from the ridge like teeth 
from a jaw, we reach the true summit, 
5380 ft. Here was formerly an altar 
of Jupiter iEnns, and here still may 
be found numerous small pieces of 
bone from the sacrifices. The summit 
affords a panorama which well repays 
the ascent, particularly if reached 
before sunrise. Then Fumaissusand 
Taygetus, though respectively 98 and 
111m. distant, are seen as if close at 
hand ! The heights of S. Salvador, 
in Corfu, are also visible. Leucadia, 



Ithaca and Zante are stretched out at 
one's feet ; but the chief beauty is the 
superb chart, as it were, of the innu- 
merable islands off the Akarnanian 
coast, and of all the intermediate sea 
and the Gulf of Fatras. 

The ascent will scarcely be made in 
less than 7 hrs. from Argostoli. 

Snow lies on the Black Mountain 
for from 2 to 4 months every winter ; 
and after any great fall is gathered 
and stored in pits for summer use. 
Some of these are near the pass of S. 
Liberale.] 

From Argostoli, following the coast 
to lAxwri, it is nearly 20 m. But the 
distance straight across is less than 3, 
nor is there anything at the head of 
the gulf to reward the circuit. 

e. Idzuri (P(^. 8000), the rival of 
Argostdi, and capital of the W. divi- 
sion of the island, is a busy growing 
place ; but only interesting, as show- 
ing, far more than Argostoli, the 
e^ts of the earthquake of 1866. The 
country about here is less beautiful 
than tne rest of the island, but more 
fertile. More than half the currant 
crop of Cephalonia is grown in this 
part of the island, and behind the 
vineyards may be observed hills of 
the same formation as those near 
the currant-plains of Fatras. About 
I m. N. of Lixuri are the ruins of 
FaU. 

Very little oil is produced in Lixuri, 
the olive-growing diistrict being on the 
side of Argostoli. 

Leaving Lixuri we proceed past the 
islet of Guardiani into the open sea, 
along a rugged and uninteresting 
coast, a circuit of full 20 m., as &r as 
0. Atefa, 

t Thence a course of 8 m. £. brings 
us to A8808, situated on a peninsula. 
Here stands a mediseval castle, in 
which is a piece of Hellenic wall, 
proving the existence of a more 
ancient fortress. The castle commands 
two harbours, and the cottages and 
vineyards within the wide endosure 
of the deserted walls are pretty and 
cheerfiil; while the picturesque village 
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Acroteri, on wliich are several nice 
honses, irhioh command a loTelj view 
towards the Morea. This hill ter- 
minates toward the W., immediately 
above the town, in a flat-topped sum* 
mit, 700 ft. high, with sides almost 
precipitous to the N.W. and S. The 
old castle walls, enclosing 12 or 14 
acres of ground, follow the edge of this 
flat. The traveller should by no means 
omit to ascend to the very highest 
point, whence there is a remarkable 
view. 

Behind the town a flat plain stretches 
away to the S. coast, and the distant 
mountain range. 

To the S. of the bay rises the most 
remarkable feature of Uie whole island, 
viz., the conical hill otSkopo, 1400 ft., 
whence the " outlook,*' as its name 
implies, is indeed magnificent, 

A tooth of rock, sticking up from 
the summit, gives a remarkable ap- 
pearance to the hill. The traveller 
is recommended to ascend this also, 
which may very easily be done in one 
day. 

Leaving Zante we run S.E. for 6 m. 
to clear Capes VcuUiJte and leraka, | 
and enter tne large bay that deeply ' 
indents the S. end of the island. i 

At the N.W. angle of this bay, 7 | 
or 8 m. from C. leraka, are the famous < 
pitch -wells mentioned by Herodotus 
(iv. 195). 

The;^ are in a small marshy valley, 
immemately below the great mountain 
range. A bank of shingle separates 
the marsh from the sea. Landme on 
this, and then skirting the W. side of 
the marsh, the traveller will not fail . 



to hit the best of the wells, which is 
close to a small cotta^. A fairly 
strong stream of water rises up from a 
circular pit, 4 ft. diameter and 2 ft. 
deep. Just below the surface of the 
water floats a cloud of pitch, all full 
of bubbles, which keep continually 
rising and bursting. The water itself 
is clear, but with a strong taste. It is 
used medicinally by the natives. 

There are also other wells of pitch, 
but, being in the marsh, they are hard 
of access. 

The valley is pretty, but in summer 
uninhabitable by reason of the mos- 
quitoes. 

The island terminates to the S. in 
the bold blufi^, about 5 m. distant, 
called C. Chieri, The back of the 
island is uninteresting. 



87. The SxROPHADea. 

The Strophades (in Italian Strivali) 
are dependent on Zante, and situated 
in the Ionian Sea, about 40 m. to the 
S. of it. There are two low islets, the 
larger of which is rather more than 
3 m. in circumference, and is inhabited 
and cultivated by Greek monks, who 
dwell in a convent, the foundation of 
which is ascribed to one of the Byzan- 
tine Emperors, and which contains the 
tomb of St. Dionysius, the patron saint 
of Zante. These islets were celebrated 
in antiquity as the ^bled abode of 
the Harpies (see Virg., Mn, iii. 209.) 
The sons of Boreas, the story said, 
pursued the Harpies to the Strophades, 
which were so named because the 
BoreadsB there "turned" from the 
chase. 
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Since the cession of Arta to Greece, a 
new town called Louro, has been built 
close to the river Arta. It is about 8 
hrs. distant from Prevesa, and a tele- 
graph as well as a tolerably good road 
connects the two places. 

As about two-thirds of the trade of 
Janina]has taken another route (by 
Salahore), that of Prevesa has con- 
siderably diminished. 

b. The Golf of Arta has a length of 
18 m. from W. to E., and a breadth 
varying from 3 to 10 m. ; the scenery 
is extremely beautiful, and this, to- 
gether with the numerous ruins on its 
shores, gives it peculiar interest to the 
traveller. The hills are mostly com- 
posed of rugged blocks of limestone, 
m the crevices of which grow myrtle 
and other brushwood, amongst which 
is a small scarlet blossom, from which 
a dye is manul^tured. To the E. of 
Prevesa the shores of the gulf are 
deeply indented, forming many secure 
and well-sheltered anchorages, but 
which are of little use, owing to the 
shallow bar at the entrance to the 
gulf. The southern and eastern shores 
are high and bold, the northern low 
and swampy, with large lakes sepa- 
rated from the gulf only by narrow 
sandy ridges. The lakes abound with 
fish, and are the resort of numerous 
aquatic birds. "Woodcock are very 
plentiful in the season, especially about 
the mouth of the river Loaro. At the 
N.E. end of the gulf the low sandy 
coast terminates and gives place to 
rocky hills which form the E. and S. 
sides. At the head of Kervasara Bay, 
an inlet on the S.E. side, are the ex- 
tensive ruins of Limnxa, A submarine 
volcano is said to exist within the bay, 
about 160 yds. from the shore, with 
about 2 fms. on it. An eruption took 
place in November, 1847, and again 
in February, 1875; great numbers of 
fish were destroyed, and the sea was 
covered with sulphur which floated as 
far as Prevesa. 

At Salahore Boad, on the N. side 
of the gulf, passengers used to land on 
their way to Arta. Three miles to 
the eastward of the road is the land 



formed by the present mouth of the 
Arta Biver, which is navigable for 
boats for about 4 m. The town of 
Arta is situated 7 m. from the entrance 
of the river, on the site of the ancient 
Ambracia. It can be reached from 
Prevesa on horses in about 12 hrs. 
Few places in Albania are more mag- 
nificent in aspect and situation, and to 
an antiquary its picturesque Hellenic 
walls and other ruins are more inter- 
esting still. 

Punta and its territory was ceded to 
Greece by the convention of May 24, 
1881. It was therein stipulated that 
all the fortifications commanding the 
entrance to the gulf of Arta, both on 
the side of Prevesa as well as on that 
of Punta, were to be disarmed, and to 
remain so in time of peace between 
Greece and Turkey. The navigation 
of the Gulf of Arta was to be entirely 
free, so that passengers are no longer 
obliged to touch at Prevesa ; those 
desiring to go to Arta (now a Greek 
city) land at the port of Menidi, where 
a Greek health office has been esta- 
blished. The road thence to Arta is 
tolerably good, the KaimaJcarnliJc has 
now been transferred to Philipiades, a 
small village near Arta, where a 
number of Mohammedans from the 
town have settled. 

[From this to Janina the distance is 
about 40 m., and the road, for Greece 
or Turkey, very good. About half 
way is the [Khan of Pendepigadm, a 
convenient resting-place.] 

0. On leaving the Ambracian gulf, 
and before rounding the bluff point of 
Prevesa, we pass on the left Punta, 
the ancient Actinm, the point or acte 
which gave its name to the great victory 
gained by Augustus over Antony and 
Cleopatra on the 2nd Sept. B.C. 3 1 : 
which decided the fate of Rome and 
of the world. The fleet of Ajitony 
was situated within the strait, in the 
bay of Prevesa, and his army was 
drawn up on the point above named, 
facing it. The imperial fleet was in 
the port of Gomaros, now Mytikaf to 
the N. in the open sea. Antony and 
Cleopatra, having become disheartened, 
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calliog aloud, Thamiis I Tfaamus ! who, 
giving ear to the cry was bidden (for 
he was pilot of the ship), when he 
came near to Pelodes" (Uie Bay of 
Batrinto) *' to tell that the great god 
Pan was dead, which he doubting to 
do, yet for that when he came to Pe- 
lodes there was such a calm of wind 
that the ship stood still in the sea un- 
moored, he was forced to cry aloud 
that Pan was dead ; wherewithal there 
were such piteous outcries and dread- 
ful shrieking as hath not been the 
like. By which Pan, of some is under- 
stood the great Sathanas, whose king- 
dom was at that time by Christ con- 
quered, and tiie ^tes of hell broken 
up; for at that time all oracles sur- 
ceased; and enchanted spirits that 
were wont to delude the people hence- 
forth held their peace." 

Milton thus alludes to the legend 
in his * Ode on the Nativity * — 

** The lonely mountains o'er, 
And the resoundiDg shore, 
A{Toice of weeping heard and loud lament ;— 
From haunted spring and dale, 
lildged with poplar pale, 
The parting Genios is with sighing sent.'*— 

From Parga to Murto the coast is 
uninhabited, precipitous and without 
anchorages. Here we enter the chan- 
nel between Corfu and the coast of 
Albania, which varies from 2 to 12 m. 
and affords a most beautiful and 
striking spectacle. The Albanian 
coast t>ecomes less rugged, the ridges 
of snowy mountains retire farther into 
the interior, while the shores in the 
vicinity of the sea offer by their bleak 
but varied aspect a strikiuff contrast 
to the wooded and cultivated shores of 
the island. The best anchorages on 
the mainland in this channel are the 
Bpacious bay of Gomnitia and the port 
of Yattuna, formed by Kalamlk Point 
and an islet joined to the shore by a 
reef of rocks. 



90. CORFU. 

Oorfu Boad extends in a N.W. and 
^•K direction along the N. &oe of the 
town, and is sheltered from the N.E. 
by Vido and its outlying shoals. It 



affords anchorage nearly 3 m. long by 
1 m. wide, and in depth from 10 to 
18 fms. Ships of war generally 
anchor in mid-channel, smaller ves- 
sels in about 5 fms. near the Health 
Office. 

The principal landing-place is at the 
San N1C0I6 Steps ; there are others, 
however, at the Health Office, the 
Madonina and the Ditch of the Citadel, 
whence a flight of steps leads im- 
mediately into the Esplanade. Should 
the wind be blowing strongly from the 
W. or N.W. the San Nicolo Steps or the 
Ditch should be taken, but if tiie wind 
be from the opposite quarter the other 
two are recommended. 

Travellers coming from or going to 
Athens should choose the route of the 
railway between Athens and Patras, 
some parts of which are throush fine 
scenery, instead of the voyage by sea 
v)& the PirtBus. 

Of all the Ionian Islands, Corcyra, 
or Corfu (an Italian corruption of 
Kopv^, the Byzantine name for the 
island, derived from the two peaks, or 
Kopvipai, on which the citadel is now 
built), is the one which ever has 
played the most important part in 
history. From the peculiar character 
of its beautiful scenery and delightful 
climate, it forms a connecting link 
between the East and the West. Its 
geographical position on the high road 
of navigation between Greece and 
Italy has made it a possession of great 
importance both in ancient and in 
modem times. 

The island describes a curve, the 
convexity of which is towards the W. ; 
its length from N.W. to S.E. is about 
40 miles ; the breadth is greatest in the 
N., where it is nearly 20 miles, but 
it gradually tapers towards its .S. 
extremity. The historical name of 
Corcyra appears first in Herodotus. 
About B.C. 734 a colony was planted 
here |by the Corinthians.^ It became 
rich and powerful, and by invoking the 
aid of Atnens against the Corinthians, 
was one of the proximate causes of the 
Peloponnesian wars. For some gene- 
rations afterwards its fortunes were 
very various : it was alternately seized 
by the Spartans, the Athenians ar 
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Legislative Assembly of the United 
States of the Ionian Islands, recog^ 
nized the union of those islands to the 
Hellenic Kingdom. It was stipulated 
in this treaty that Corfii and Paxo 
'frith their dependencies were to enjoy 
the advantages of perpetual neutrality. 
The town, including its subui'bs of 
MaTiduchio to the W., and CadrAdeB 
(called in Greek Taph^a) to the S., 
contains 24,091 InhalntaDts. There 
are 4000 Latins, with an archbishop 
of their own, and 5000 Jews; the 
remainder of the people belong to the 
Greek Church. 

The Esplanade occupies the space 
between the town and the citadel, and 
is laid out with walks and avenues of 
trees. On its northern verge stands 
the Palace, of white Maltese stone, 
ornamented with a colonnade in front, 
and flanked by the two Ghdes of 8L 
Michad and 8t. George, each of which 
frames a lovely picture of the sea and 
mountains. The Palace was erected 
under the administration of Sir Thomas 
Maitland, and contains a suite of ex- 
cellent ball-rooms, one of them 
being the original chancery of the 
order before its transference to Malta. 
The Casino, or villa of the king, was 
built by Sir Frederick Adam in a 
beautiful situation, about a mile to the 
south of the town. At the southern 
extremity of the esplanade is a terrace 
overhanging the sea, a little circular 
temple erected in memory of Sir 
Thomas Maitland, an obelisk in honour 
of Sir Howard Douglas, and a statue 
of the celebrated Greek diplomatist, 
John, Count of Capo d'Istria, who was 
lK>rn at Corfu in 1 780. He took part 
in the Congress of Vienna in 1815, 
where he was instrumental in obtain- 
ing the Protectorate of Great Britain 
for the Ionian Islands. In 1825 he 
became President of the Greek govern- 
ment and was assassinated at Nauplia in 
1831. There is also a sfattie of Sir 
Fnederick Adam in front of the Palace, 
and one of Marshal Schulemberg in 
front of the drawbridge which leads 
into the citadel. To the W., the side 
of the esplanade next the town is 
bounded by a lofty row of private 



houses with an arched walk beneath 
them. 

To the W. of Castrddes, under 
the hill leading to the prison is the 
Tomb of Menecrates, dating from 
about the 6th cent. B.C. It is sur- 
rounded b^ an iron railing and bears 
an inscription to the following effect : 
** Menecrates the son of Ilasius of the 
Town of Oianthe in Locris was the 
Proxenos at K^rkyra for his native 
place, and was drowned at sea." 

The stranger in Corfu had better 
devote his first hoar of leisure to in- 
specting the splendid panoramic view 
of the town and island presented from 
the summit of the Oitadel. The Greek 
Garrison Church, formerly the English 
one, is a large building with a Doric 
portico, at tiSe S. side of the citadel. 
The ramparts are of various ages ; 
some of them dating as far back as 
A.D. 1 550. At the opposite, or western, 
extremity of the town, rises another 
fortress, erected by the Venetians at 
the end of the 16th cent., and still 
generally known as Fort If euf. The 
hill on which it is built is less lofty and 
precipitous than that of the citadel. 
The fire of these two fortresses pro- 
tected the harbour. The fortifications 
have all been disarmed and some of 
them destroyed. 

The Cathedral, dedicated to Our 
Lady of the Cave ('H Uapayta Sin;- 
Ai^ri(r(ra), is situated on the Line- 
wall, not far from Fort Neuf. The 
oldest church in the island is in the 
suburb of Gastrddes, near the Strada 
Marina, It is dedicated to St. Jason 
and St Sosipater, comrades of St. 
Paul, and who are related by tradi- 
tion to have been the first preachers 
of Christianity in Corcyra. Though 
neglected, and repaired in bad taste, 
this church is a very graceful speci- 
men of Byzantine architecture, and 
seems to have been erected out of the 
materials of heathen temples. Several 
columns and other ancient fragments 
are also built into the walls of the 
church at Paleopolis, on the road to 
the One-gun Battery, There are a 
great many other churches, the most 
remarkable being that of St. Spiridion, 
the patron-saint of Corfu, whose body 
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claims to be ^ Ship of Ulysses, 
A favourite spot for ptonics is under 
a huge oak-tree (3 m. or ^ hr.) to the 
N. of the pass. 

The Pass of Gabdna (8 xn. or 
li hrs.) adOfords a like view over the 
southern districts of the island; and 
is also very striking, though not so 
elevated as that of San Pantaleone. 

These three excursions should by 
no means be omitted; others almost 
equally picturesque are— to Benizte 
(7 m. or 1| hrs.)* where are some old 
Roman Imths, to Gasturi on the way 
thither, where the Empress of Austria 
is building (1889) a villa; to Pelleka 
(7 m.); and to tiie village of Santa 
DeMa (8 m. or 1) hrs.) situated on the 
slope of the mountain of the Ten 
Saints C^yioi Adxa), corrupted into 
Santa jbeoca, the second in neight in 
the island. 

e. The road to Lefchimo (the an- 
cient Leudmne), the southern district of 
Corfu (26 m. or 6 hrs.), passes through 
Santa Decca. The island terminates 
in a uihit4 cliffy called Cavo Bianco by 
the Italians, a translation of Leucinme. 
From Cape Bianco to the Syhota 
I^nds, close to the coast of Epirus, 
the southern entrance to the channel 
of Corfu is about 5 m. across. 

The mountain of San Salvador (Is- 
tone) rises about 3000 ft. above the 
sea, and is the highest point in the is- 
land, forming a striking object from 
the town. The best way to ascend it 
is to cross the bay (a distance of 8 or 
10 m.) in a boat, and land either at 
Karagolj or a little to the eastward of 
the Tillage of Ipso, where horses or 
mules may be procured, and a guide 
to the (>>nvent which crowns the 
summit. The path rises by a steep 
ascent through olive-woods, and then 
over the barren and rocky mountain 
ade. Before reaching the small 
village of Signiesj are passed several 
deep wells, round which the shepherds 
assemble ^eir flocks. It is a toilsome 
ascent firom Sianies to the Convent, 
wluch is not inhabited by the monks, 
except at certain festivals. 



d. Off the N.W. coast of CJorfu are 
her three island dependencies of Fa no 
(Othanus), Merlera {Erie&sa\ and 
Salmatraki, containing altogether 
about 1800 inhabitants, a peaceful 
and industrious race, exporting olive- 
oil, honey, grapes, &c. A fine sea- 
cavern is of course pointed out as 
Calypso's Grotto by the islanders 
to every stranger: it is now fre- 
quented bv seals and wild pigeons. 
Fano is visited by sportsmen chiefiy 
in the spring, for the purpose of 
shooting quails, which abound there 
during the annual migration. 

At various points on the Albanian 
coast opposite Corfu there is some- 
times good shooting in large and small 
game. 

Further on in the Acroceraunian 
Mountainsabove Port Palermo, chamois 
may be found in the autumn before the 
snow &lls on the hills. South of Corfh 
in the Gulf of Arta tiiere is sometimes 

food woodcock shooting, but this always 
epends on the nature of the passage. 
The Turkish authorities object 
strongly to visitors shooting in Albania 
without permission from the Porte, and 
this is not always easily obtained. 



TURKEY IN EUROPE— con^c?. 

91. COAST OP ALBANIA. 

a. One of the best places for snipe, 
woodcocks, and wild-fowl of all kinds 
is amongst the beautiful scenery of 
Lake Butrinto, which is connected 
with the sea by a river 3 m. long, and 
can be reached from Corfu by boat in 
3 hrs. The ruins of BtUhrotum occupy 
a rocky hill at the S. extremity of the 
lake. Grood shooting is also obtainable 
at Kataito, and at La Vitazza near 
the mouth of the Biver Kdlamds, 

[b. Excursion to Janina. One road 
is to cross from Corfh to Sayada, a 
little port on the Albanian shore 
nearly opposite the Citadel, 13 m. 
Thence to Janina is a ride of 20 hrs. 
The traveller should spend the night 
at Baveni about half way. Another 
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The most interesting association 
connected 'with it is the memorable 
siege when the Norman Robert Guis- 
card defeated the Greek Alexius, ▲.!>. 
1081-1082. 

S. Giovanni de Medna is 46 m. 
farther N. It is a miserable hamlet 
sitaated under a range of barren hills 
to the N. of the Gulf of Drin ; that 
river enters the sea to the S. through a 
marshy delta which renders the country 
most unhealthy. 

The only importance of the place is, 
that since the loss of Antiyari and the 
Bojana riyer by the Turks, it has be- 
come the landing place for Scutari, 
which can be readied on horseback in 
8 hrs. 

[e. The road passes through Allessio 
wmch is situated on the river Drin, and 
occupies the site of tbe ancient Lissus. 
On the hill above, which is crowned 
by a fortress, may be seen portions of 
the ancient Cyclopean walls. Tra- 
dition relates that the remains of 
Scanderbeg repose beneath the ruins 
of a Christian church, on the summit 
of the Castle rock, where a mosque 
now stands. There is excellent 
shooting here in winter. 

Scutari d'Albania, Scodra, 
This is now the capital of Upper 
Albania; the inhabitants are for the 
most part Mohammedans, but about 
one-third are Christians of the Latin 
Church. It is built on a hillock 
crowned by a fort, about 3 m. to the S. 
of the beautiful Lake of Scutari, This 
is 30 m. long and 5 or 6 broad, and is in 



the midst of a fertile and well-peopled 
plain. It receives the waters of the 
MoroAica and of several other rivers 
which flow from Montenegro and the 
mountains eastward. 



92. COAST OF MONTENEGRO. 

Further N. is the B. Bojana, the 
boundary between Albania and Monte- 
negro ; it rises in the Lake of Scutari 
and is navigable by steamers of light 
draft as fkr as Obotti ; it is dangerous, 
however, after heavy rains 'when the 
channel is liable to change. 

6 m. N. of its mouth is 

a. Dulcigno (Lat. OUcinium), award- 
ed to Montenegro by the treaty of Berlin 
so as to secure to her the free naviga- 
tion of the Bojana. After the enforce- 
ment of this clause by the united fleets 
of Europe the place was entirely de- 
serted by the Albanian population. 

b. Antivari (pronounced Antiv&ri), 
anc. Antiburumf so called from being 
opposite Bari on the Italian coast, is 
about a mile from the shore, on a de- 
tached rock, in the midst of very fine 
scenery. 

This is now the harbour of Monte- 
negro ; a carriage-road leads to Vir- 
Bazaar (5 hrs.) whence small steamers 
ply to the Bieka river and other i>arts 
of the Lake of Scutari. At Rieka 
there is a summer residence of the 
Prince, and a good road leads to 
Cettinje. Immediately beyond Anti- 
vari is the frontier betvreen Montenegro 
and Dalmatia. 
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Constantinorple and Alex- 
andria touch everj 3 
weeks. 

ABAITA, 85. 

Population: 70,000. 

British Yic6-Ck>xi8iil : 

Frederick Christman. 

Hotel Harta, toler- 
able. Railway to Mer- 
sina, yisl Tarsus. 

, ancient walls, 85. 

JBDIPSOS, 222. 

JEOJS, site of, 255. 

iBOALEOS, Mt., 232. 

20XAN ISLANDS, 120- 
160 ; Sporades (Turkish), 
121-148 ; Cyclades 

(Greek), 149-158. 

Jto BAirg EA, 121. 

AeiMUttxrs, 30. 

AGIVA, island, 236; cli- 
mate, 236 ; temple, 237. 

XontA, 255. 
JEeiux, 254. 

XGOSFOTAMOS, the, lor. 

JBinrs, 275. 

ASGHYLVSi birthplace, 

233- 
XSOTTIAPnTB) temple of, 

236. 

JBTOS, Mt., 268. 

AOAKSl^OV'S sacrifice 
of Iphigenia at Aulis, 
225 ; tomb, 239. 

j^OHALIMAII, 85. 

A.OElOtnr valley and 

^^^^ I A.Gira^IA isle, 29. 

"^^ iajdW 90. 
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Anr-AxiTB, 79. 

AIK AYAT, river, 38. 
AIK BOTT MltAOir, 23 
AlSSAOTTI dances, the 

Algiers, 18. 
AITAT, 78, 79. 
AJAZ, tomb of, Troy, i 
AXABirAVIAK,coast 2 

AK-BABHI-inCAinT b 
lor. 
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AKBITAB, Cape, 245. 

AXBOT&I promoDtc 
the, 143 J Convent 
the Holy Trinity, i 
cave of the Bear, i 
the Eatholic6 moi 
tery, 143. 

ALABASTEB, 14. 

Albania, 2 78 ; coast 
285. 

ALCASAB E8-S'0HEn 
(ALGASAB)EL KEBH 
ALEIH, 78. 
AlJBPirCHOBI, Tilb 
259. 

ALEXAITDBXTTA, 8 

British Vic«-(?onE 
Augustine Catoni. 

Means of Conun' 
cation: Messageries 
ritimes — Steamers t< 
here every alternate 
on voyage from Sm 
to Beyront, and 
versa. 

The Garriage-roa 
Aleppo, 100 m., is 
impassable. 

a 
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Cafd Ganoart : H. 

ParadisOy sea side of 
Great Square. 

Casino: San Stefano^ 
Hamleh, open ia sammer 
only. 

ALOIEBS, 14 ; excur- 
sions, 19. 

Population : 91,184, 
including suburbs. 

H.B.M. Coninl-Oen. : 

Sir R. Lambert Playfair, 
K.C.M.G. 

Yice-Consnl : Ernest 
Maxse, Esq. 

Consnlate: 14 R. du 
Hamma. 

Consul IT.S.A. : Charles 
Grellet, Esq. 

Hotels: In town, H. 
cPEttrope; des Strangers, 
M^gence, Oasis, At Mus- 
tafa Sup^rieur: H, St. 
George; Splendid; Kirsch; 
Grand Hdtel; H, d^ Orient; 
H, Continental, 

English Clinrch of the 

Holy rnnt7y,Portd'Isly. 
Chaplain, Rev. LI. Wynne 
Jones. See p. 17. 

Presbyterian Clinreh : 
Mustafa Sup^rieur. 

The chaplain changes 
every season. 

English Clnb : Mustafa 
Sup^rieur ; an institution 
of exceptional excellence. 

Honse and General 
Agent : Mr. Dunlop, 16, 
R. d'Isly. 

Means of Commnnica- 
tion: A. Ccmpagnie Trans- 
atlantique — i. To Mar- 
seilles, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Saturday, 
and Sunday, noon. ii. To 
Porte- Vend res, Cette,and 
Marseilles, Friday, noon, 
iii. To Bougie and along 
the coast to Tunis, Friday, 
noon, arr. Tnes. 2 p.m. 
B. Camp, di Navigation 
Mixte — i. To Marseilles 
and Cette, weekly, ii. Ta 



Bdne and coast ports, 
weekly. C. Soc, G^her. 
de Transports Marit. — 
To Marseilles, Tuesday 
and Saturday 6 p.m. 

Trayelling in the In- 
terior : RIys. now tra- 
verse the colony in every 
direction. Consult the 
local guide and time 
tables. 

Thomas Cook ft Sons 
have a branch office No. 6 
Boulevard de la Repub- 
lique, 

ALI TGHELEBI, 349 ; 
pine-forest, 249. 

ALLXSSIO, 287. 

ALKADBABA, or tunny 
fishery at Ceuta, 8. 

ALPHETTS, river, 248. 

ALTZEA, ruins of, near 
Kandili, 266. 

AKANTJS, defile of, 8r. 

AKATHTTS (Pal^O-Li- 
MI8SOS), 170. 

AXAXIGHI, hill of Ka- 
rus, 267, 268. 

AMBELAEXA, 217; trade 
in red thread, 217. 

AMBELONISI islet, 260. 

AXBBAGIA, site of, 277. 

AKOBOOS^ island, J56 ; 
convent, 156. 

AKPELAKZA, 224. 

AKPHISSA, 261. 

AKPHITHEATBES : 



PAGE 

Cyclades . , xxxix 
Cyprus, coast of Ru- 

miU . . . x! 
Greece . . , xl 
Albania . . . xl 
Austria . . . xlil 
Italy, Tuscan Archipe- 
lago, Sardinia . . xliv 
Lipari Islands, Sicily, 
Malta, Corsica, souUi 
coast of France . xlv 
Belearic Inlands, coast 
ofSpaiu. , . xlvi 



PAGB 
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Carthage . 
ElDJem . 

AHAOYBTTS, 228. 

AHAMOXnt, Olnpe, 85. 

AHAPHE (Nafio) island, 

156; temple of Apollo 

^gletes, 156. 

Ahatoliko, 265. 

AKAUBVS, torrent, 219. 
AVCHOBAOES, &c. : 

PAGE 

Mediterranean, in the 

xxxiii-xlvi 
Morrocco, Algeria xxxiti 
Tunis . . xxxlv 
Tripoli, Egypt, Syria xxxv 
Asia Minor . xxxvi 
Dardanelles* Sea of 
Marmora, Constanti- 
nople! Sporades xxxvil 



AHDBAEI, river, 86; ruins 
of Myra, 86. 

AHDBBW, St., legend of^ 
251. 

AVBBOMAGHI, cape, 262. 

AHDBOS, island, 151, Doro 
passage, Gaurion har- 
bour, 151; Kastron, 151. 
Means of Conimnni- 
cation : By Hellenic CoJs 
steamers to Syra, Wed» 
ev. From Syra, Wed. m. 

AHJEEA Mts., 7. 

AHOOE, or Anoi, village^ 
27r. 

ANOVSSAI islands, 126. 

AHTAKTA, 81. 

AVTHEDOH, remains of^ 
224. 

AHTIBUBTIIC, 287. 

AHTIOOKE island, 98. 

AHTIKYKA, ruins, 260. 

AHTI-MELOS, islet, 134,. 

AHTIOCH, 81. 

AHTIPABO, 157. 

AKTI-BHITJH, promon- 
tory and castle^ 25 4. 

AKTIYABI, 287. 

APELLBS, the painter^ 
birthplace, 129. 

Apes' hill (Jebel 

Moosa), 8. 
APHALES, gulf, 271. 
APHETJB, 218; Argo and 

the Golden Fleece, 2 1 8. 
APHB0BI8ITJM, site of^ 

183. 
APHBOBITE, bath of, r 76. 
Apollo, birthplace, 15K 

Apollo jeckletes, tem- 

pie of, at Anaphe^ 156^ 
APOLLO EPICXTBTTS, tem> 
pie of, at Bassse, 247. 
a 2 
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VAJOn 


Pantokrator . 


• II? 


St. Paul . 


: Wl 


Pbilothens . 


Russlcon 




Siin<»petra 




Stanronikotes . 




St. Xenoph(Hi . . 




Xeropotamos . 




Zograpbns 





Means of Commiinioa- 
tion : Turkish Makso'tseh 
line, from ConstantiDopIe 
to Salonica touches here 
erery alternate week. 

ATTAIBOS, Mt., 131, 133. 
ATTALTTS, king, inscrip- 
tion to, at Aptera, 141. 

Attica, plain of, 219. 

ATTOIFSTIHX, 8T^ atB&ne, 

26, 35. 
AXTLIS, port of, 225 ; 

sacrifice of Iphigenia, 

225. 

AYBIMKOV, 172. 
AXIXFS. river, 214. 
AZOS (Crete), 145; river, 

145 ; church of St. John, 

145. 
ATAB, bay of, 81, 83. 

ATASH, 85. 

Atasolook, 89. 
ATIA, ruins of Meliboeay 
217. 

Aztztrh, 89. 

AZULEJ08. 6. 



Bab A, Capo, 100. 
BaboB, Mt., ascent of^ 

20, 22. 
BAFPO, 176. See Pa> 

PHO8, 176. 
BALLAHLAKE,56. 
BAEBAB08BA, Frederic, 

borial-place, 72. 
BaboA, promotory, 45. 
BasDO, the, 36. 
BAKHABAB,St. (OrPRUS), 

184. 

Babilxka, 256. 

BXATT70BT, Due de, 32. 



BBIT TBAIIA, 49. 

BBKFATA, 79. 

BILBIHA (St. Georok), 
islet. 152. 

BEKOAZI, 46. 

Population: 25,000. 

H.B.M. Consul: Justin 
C. W. Alvarez, Esq. 

No Hotel. 

Means of Communica- 
tion: A. Turkith Makh- 
fooseh SS, fortnightly in 
summer, monthly in 
winter, from Crete, Malta 
and Tripoli. B. Small 
Anglo- Maltese SS, occa- 
sionally ; owners. Pace 
and Gollcher. 

BBHCAZI, supposed site of 
the river Lethe, and the 
Garden of the Hesperides, 

47- 

BEiroEincA Hills, the, 
211. 

BEHOTTT, cape, 2a 

BEHI BIZAZ, 23. 

FOTTOHAL, 23. 

HOSHAB, 6. 

BEKI SAF, 10. 

British Yioe-Coninl : 

Aim^e Gautray. 

No Hotel. 

A Diligence runs daily 
to the rly. at Ain Te- 
rn ouchent and to Tlem9en. 

i plan of harbour, 1 1. 

BEKT 8AIDA, 38. 

BEBENIGE, 45, 46. 

BEB<EA, 214. 

Bebttits, 73. 

BE8IKA BAY, 100. 

Bethany, 69. 

BEYBOUT, 73, 79; ex- 
cursions, 79. 

Population: 120,000. 

H.B.M. Consul Gene- 
ral : Lt.-Colonel Henry 
Trolter, C.B., late R.E. 

H.B.M. Vice-consul : 
^C. M. Hallward, Esq. 



Hotels: Kiw^Orientaf, 
and Bellevue, situated on 
the shore to the west of 
the town, besides which 
are several others of an 
inferior class. Hotels 
are also to be found in 
most villages of import- 
ance in the Lebanon. 
Aleih has, during the 
summer month.<, six or 
even more, varying in 
class. The Bahar hotel, 
connected with the New 
Oriental of Beyrout, and 
the Bellevue, with that of 
the same name in Beyrout, 
are the best, in the fol- 
lowing villain js also there 
are hotels: Aitat, Souk 
El-Garb, Deir £I-Kamar, 
Bekfayah, and Brumana. 

Means of Commnnica- 
tion: A. Austrian Llofjd's 
Steamers arrive from 
Constantinople every al- 
ternate Wed., leaving 
the same evening for 
Jaffa, Port Said, and 
Alexandria ; another str. 
coming from these places 
going up the coast arrives 
at Beyrout every alter- 
nate Tues., and thence on 
the same day to Constanti- 
nople. B. lyench Steamers 
of the Messngeries Mari- 
times from Alexandria 
for the coast of Asia 
Minor arrive every alter- 
nate Monday, going in 
the opposite direction 
every alternate Sunday, 
leaving the next (Mon- 
day) evening, so as to 
meet the steamer from 
the south. C. Egyptian 
Steamers of the Khedivial 
Line arrive every Satur- 
day from Alexandria 
without touching at 
Port Said, going as far 
as Mersina, and returning 
on Wednesday, when they 
convey the ^mails for 
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B&TTSSA Byzantine ch., 
99 ; baths, loo ; ascent 

" of Mt. Olympus, loo. 

Bttffavento, Mt. (Cy- 
prus), 183. 

BTIMISTO, Mt., 266. 

BTTBAICTTS BIYEB, 255. 

BVTX, 8. 

BTTTHBOnni, ruins, 285. 

BUTKIVTO, lake, 285 ; 
bay, 286. 

"BVZl BIYER, 247- 

BYBOiI, his death at 
Mesolongi, 265. 

BYZAHTirrX. 90. 



CBFHALOKIA, 271. 

PAQR 

272. ^V 
. 272 

. 21} 
27 J 
273 
27 > 

2^1 
274 
274 



O 

CABBEBA ISLAITD, 245. 

CALATHE, 29. 

CALLS, la, 27 ; coral 

fishery, 27. 
CALLIMACHTTS, birth- 
place of, 46. 
CALYPSO'S OB OTTO, 

285. 
CAHABIS, the patriot, 

127. 
CAHDIA, 135. See Crete. 
CAPO KBIO, 87. 
CABBON, Cap., or el-Met- 

koub, 20 ; lighthouse, 

20, 21. 
CABIA, coast of, 130. 
CABMEL, promontory, 71. 
CABTEBHA, 14. 

CABTHAOE, 33. 

~ , Cape, 30. 

CASTALIAH POTTHT, 
waters of the, 261. 
CASTELLA HILL (MUNY- 

chia), 229. 

Castello temenos of 

THEYEBETIAHS, I47' 
CASTELOBIZO, or Castel 

Rosso, 86. 
CAYALIEBE, Cape, 85. 
CAYALLO, Cape, 23. 
CEDAB BOBEST OP 

LEBAirOB, 80. 
CELEBDEBI8, 85. 



Capes 

Same, Ruins of . 

Rakli 6 rge 

Atros. MonatJtery of . 

Poros Bay . 

Proni, Kuins of . 

Monte Nero 

Eikosimia district 

Argost It . • 

St. (Jeorge, Fortress of ; 

S. Gerasiuio, Muiias- 

tery of . 
S. Liberate « • 
Lixuri 
Cape Atera 
Assos . * • 



274 
375 
275 
275 
275 



Population: 80,000. 
British Yice-Consnl : 

John S.iunders, Esq. 

CEBIOO ISLAlfB, 241; 
harbours, 241 ; Mylopo- 
tamus glen, 241 ; caverns, 
241. 

CESNOLA, Gen. di, ex- 
plorations in Cyprus, 
167. 

CEUTA, 7. 

Hotel : Fonda ftaliana. 
Passports are re- 
quired. 
CHABET EL-AXHIBA, 
pass of, 2T. 
CHALKI, island, 130. 

CHALKI8(E(JRIPUS), 224. 
CHAKAK-KALESI, 10 r. 
CHANIA, 139; the Rhiza, 



139; environs, 140; 

excursions, 140-148. 
GHELIA, Cape, 273. 
CHELINBBEH, port, 85. 
GHELHOS, Mt., 240, 255. 
GHELONA, Mt., 231, 236. 
GHELONATAS, 250. 
CHEBCHBL, i4) 20. 
Population: 3464. 
Hotel de Commei'ce. 
Ghiblae; 108. 

GHIEBI,Cape, Zante, 277. 
CHIFFA gorge, 20. 
CHILIOBBOMIA, 158. 

CHIUOKELI, Cape, 222 ; 

ruins of Throninm, 222. 
CHUUBBA mountain, its 

fire detcribed by Piiny, 



86; temple of Vulcan, 
86. 

Chios (Scio) island, 125 ; 
wine, 1 25 ; history, 1 26 ; 
earthquake, 127. 

CHIPLAK, 103. 

CHITTIH, or Kittim of the 
Bible, 165. Sec Cyprus. 

CEBYSO (Krissa), 261. 

CHBYSOSTOH, ST., con- 
vent, 183. 

CnCABA BAHOE, 286. 

ClBGlKJB IHSTTLAE, 41. 

CIBTA, 24. 

CITIUH, site, 169. 

CITTA YECCHIA, 206. 

PAGE 

St. Paul, Cathedral of . 206 
Catacombs, &c. . . 207 
Sta. Maria della Virtu 207 
Verdala, I'alace of .307 
Boschetto . . .207 
Sis^eni and Zebbug . 207 
San Antonio, Palace of 207 

CLABENTZA (Chelona- 

TAS) Cape, 249; Castel 

Tornese, 250. 
CLATTBA, 138. 
CLAZOMENiB, 88. 
CLE0PATBA*S BEEBLE, 

52; baths, 5 3. 
CNIBTTS, ruins of, 87. 
COLLO, 23. 
COLONNA, Cape, 227. 
COLOSSI, 1 71. See 

EOIiOSSE. 
COKIBO, and Cominotto 

islands, 212; caves, 212. 
CONSTAlfTINE, 24. 

H6tel d'Orient; de 

Paris; di Louvre^ the 

last very comfortable. 
COBSTANTINE, ST. 

(Crete), 144; old bridge, 

144. 

C0B8TAKTIB0PLB, 90. 

PAGE 

Steamers, Caiques . 92 
Horses, Carriages, 

Tramways, Railways 92 
Harbours, Bridge of 

boats . . • 9^ 
Village and Mosque of 

Eyoob ... 94 

Staraboul . « . 94 

Fanar, the • • • 94 

Seraglio • « • 95 
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(U Local: 7^ Bot- 
phorus and Skutan, — 
The Shirket'i'ffairaeh Co. 
Frequent Toyagea daily 
between the landing stage 
near the Stamb&l end of 
the Outer Bridge and the 
Tillages on the Bos- 
phorus. 

Coal obtainable, 40 to 
50 frs. per too. 

Touiist Offieas : T. 

Cook Sf yonSf 170 Qrande 
Rue (Pera); H. Gate ^ 
8/nff Rue de Pera, adjoin- 
inji: the H. de Byxaooe. 

Bailways : Besides the 
Varna route to the W., 
the Turkish Roumelian 
Rly. system is joined to 
that of Austria. A mail 
arrives every morn, from 
London, leaving every 
night. 

Waggon - lit trains 
with dining-saloon leare 
twice a week for Vienna 
and Paris. 

An interesting way of 
reaching Constantinople 
is by the Diinube, as far 
as Rustchuk ; between 
that place aid Galata 
the scenery is uninter- 
esting. Through tickets 
vid Rustchuk and Varna 
can be obtained fur about 
£10, at the o6Sce of the 
Danube Nav. Co. at 
Vienna. 

There is a short sub- 
terranjtan line from Galatz 
to Pera ; and a Funicular 
Bly^, starting from near 
the new bridge, leads to 
the top of the hill at 
Pera in a few minutes. 

Bodkieller : Otto Keil, 
Tery obliging to travel- 
lers, sells Murray's Hand- 
books, water-colours, &c^ 
483, Gde. Rue (P.). 
COV0TAKTINOPLE, Con- 
Ten tion of^ 215. 



Coral fishery at La 

Calle, 27. 
COBA86LS islands, 125. 

oosFir, 281. 

PAOB 

Ruins, Means of com- 
munication . . 272 
History . . .281 
Cathedral, Ghnrdies . 274 
Gretk Festa . , 275 
Excursions . 275-276 

H. X. Consul : R. 
Reade, Esq. 

British Vice-Consiil 
and U.S. Consul. Agent : 

Thos. Woodley, Esq. 

Hotels: K Bella Vene- 
zia (TAngk terre ; exc(»l- 
lent. H. St. George; not 
recommended. 

English Ghnroh, the 
old Senate House. 

Means of Gonunnnioa- 
tion: (A.) Austro-ffim- 
garian Lloyd's 8. N. Co. 
Arr. Monday from Trieste 
and Brindisi at about 
l.HO P.M. ; leave Monday 
for Patras, Piraeus, and 
Constantinople at 3 p.m. 
Arr. Thursday from Pre- 
resa, Sta. Maura and 
Parga at 12.30 p.m. ; 
leave Monday for Sta. 
Maura and Prevesa at 
4 p.m. Arr. Friday 
from Constantinople, Pi- 
raeus and Patras; leave 
same day for Brindisi at 
noon. Every second 
week : Arr. from Santi 
Quaranta, Valona, Du- 
razzo and Trieste every 
second Friday and Sat ur- 
day, alternately, at 8 P.M. 
Fridays, and 7 p.m. Satur- 
days; leave for Santi 
Quaranta, Valona, Du- 
razzo and Trieste on 
Saturdays and Thursdays, 
alternately, Saturdays at 
4.30 AM., Thursdays at 
3 P.M Alexandria Line, 
£very foui'th week : Arr. 
from Alexandria at about 
6 A.M. y leave for Alex- 



andria at about noon. 
(B.) Navigazione Gene- 
rale [taliana, Arr. Sun- 
day from Patras at noon, 
leaves for Brindisi 2 P.M. ; 
arr. Monday from Brin* 
disi about noon, leave 
for Patras 2 p.m.; arr. 
Wednesday from Patras 
at 11 A.M., leave for 
Brindisi 2 P.M. ; arr. Fri- 
dav from Brindisi at 2 
P.M., leave for Patras, 
&c, 2.30 P.M.. (C.) Hel- 
lenic Mail Steamers. Arr. 
Monday from Patras and 
Ionian Islands at neon, 
leave for Islands and Pa-^ 
tras 5 P.M. (D.) Fanhel- 
lenic lAne. Arr. Friday 
from Prevesa and Sta. 
Maura 5 P.M., leave Sat. 
to Sta. Maura and Prevesa 
at 5 P.M. ; arr. Saturday 
from Patras and Ionian 
Islands at 6 A.M., leave 
Saturday for the Ionian 
Islands and Patras at 
5 P.M. Every second 
week: Arr. from Patras 
at 2 P.M. Tuesdays, leave 
for Trieste direct at 7 
P.M. ; aiT. from Trieste 
at 2 P.M. Saturdays, 
leave for Sta. Maura 
and Patras 9 p.m. Satur- 
days. (E.) An Ottoman 
Line starts about every 
fortnight from Constan- 
tinople, touching at 
Corfu, for Trieste, and 
vice versa. 

Coal can be had, 32«. 
to 35^. free on board. 

Very good Carriages 
are to be hired, and the 
roads about the island 
are good. Sportsmen can 
hire beaters with dogs^ 
also commissionaires and 
interpreters, who are in 
the habit of providing 
for their employers every- 
thing that may be re- 
quired. 
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CTBEHAIOA, excursions 
in the, 45, 46, 47, 48. 

CTREirS, 48; cemeteries, 
48 ; antiquities, 48. 

CTTHE&A, 241. 



BAPiriDBS, 145- 

Bali, i86. 

Tl AM-AT.Aj 237; ruins of 
Troezene, 237. 

Daphne, pass and monas- 
tery, 232 ; temple of 
Aphrodite, 232; Rheiti, 
or salt-springs, 232. 

BAFHirONA, 135. 

DABBAKELIES, ico. 
Britifli Vice-consul: 

John F. Rtissell, Esq. 
, castles of the, 



DIOLKOS, the, near the 
Isthmian Wall, 359. 

DIOHI, islet, 265 
DlOKYSnrS, the his- 
torian, birthplace, 87. 

DiPSO, 222. 

DITTM, 214. 

DJEBEL EB-BOOS, 1 3 ; 

Libnan, 75 ; Murjadjo, 
1 2 ; Ressas, 3 1 ; Zag- 
houan, 38. 
DJERBA, island, 42. 

Brit. ConstQar-Agent : 
Joseph Parienti. 

No Hotel. 

DJESSEB SHOGOTJB, 80. 
DJIDJELLT, 22. 

Kotel cT Oi-ient 
DJOXrOAB, spring, 38. 

BOO BIYEB, the, 78. 

BOBO PASSAGE, the, 75 1. 

BOTTHBBEK (SiMOis), 



Chanak - Kalesi, loi ; 
Khilid - Bahar, loi ; to 
the Troad and Hissarlik, 
103. 

BABDABTTS, site of, ro2. 

BELIBTASH, 86 ; Yanna, 
or Chimaera fire, 86. 

BELISI (Delium), 223. 

BELLYS, port of, 20. 

BELOS, island, 151; the 
Greater, 151. 

BELPHI, 261 ; earth- 
quakes, 262; Corycian 
cave, 362; peak of, 223. 

Belyhtaki, 286. 

BEMETBIAS, ruins of, 
219. 

BEMOTIKO, river, TOi. 

BEBBA, 49. 

BEBVEBAkiA, defiles of, 
258. 

BEBYISHES, howling, 98, 
182. 

BHASKALIUH, islet, 372. 

BHIAPOBIA, islets, 266. 

BHBAPABO, Cape, 254. 

BIA, or STABBIA, isle of, 
146. 

DiABA, bath, near Smyr- 
na, 89. 

BIAS, islet, 374. 



yalley of, 106; river 
106. 
BBAOOMESTBE, orTBA- 
OABIESTI BAY, r66. 

Bbaottt pasha, 29, 44. 

BBAHIA, 144- 
BBIB, river, 287. 
BBIBO, gulf, 287. 
BxrCATO, Cape, 268; is- 
land, 268. 

BITLCIGirO, 87. 

A Small Iim, fairly 

clean, food bad. 
Keans of Commiini- 

cation : Austrian Lloyd^s 

Steamers touch here in 

fine v^eather. 
BXTBEB TASH, 84. 
BTTBALI, 242. 
BTJBAZZ0,bay,286; towD, 

286. 
BYBBACHITJM, 286. 



EOHIBABES, islets, 265. 
EBOTTOH, forest of, 26. 
EBWABD IV., 87. 
EHBEB, 80. 
EIBA, Mt., 247. 
ELAPHOBISI, islet, 242. 
EL-AZABIYEH, 69. 
EL-BAHTBA, salt lake, 

31. 
Eir-BJEM, 39 ; amphi- 
theatre, 39. 
ELEBIGOBA, 1 18. 
ELEirSIBIAB mysteries, 

the, 233. 
ELETTSIS, 233. 
ELETTTHEBIOS monas- 
tery, 140. 
EL-FEIBAB station. Sues 

Canal, 56. 

ELIAS, St. (Rhodes), i 83. 
ELIAB, Mt., 214, 215, 243, 

251. 
ELLABHA (SpeRCHEIUS),. 

valley of the, 221. 
ELMO, ST. (Malta), 201, 

202. 
EMBOBA, 133. 
EMEBY ^ quarries on 

Naxos, 156. 
EHTAHLEB, 2 It. 
EBIPETTS torrent, 214 J 
valley, 215. 
EB-BOOEL, 70. 
EPHESTTS, ruins of, 89; 
temple of Diana, 89. 

Epidaubtts, 236. 

EPIDAXJBXrS LTTTRBA, 

ruins <»f, 24 r. 
EPISGOPI, Telos, 129. 

, Cyprus, 171. 

, near the Gulf of 

Volo, 219. 

, Crete, 144. 

EBASIBTTS, river, 240. 

EBATOSTHEBES, birth* 

place, 46. 
EBEBKET7I, 105. 
EBESO, birthplace of 

Sappho, 124. 
EBETBIA, ruins of, 326. 
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SBLBHA, 237. 

(or Hakris) IBLST, 

152. 

, Bl., 170. 

HBLIOON, Mt., 2$% 260. 

HBLLEVIO BBIDeE, near 
Vamos, 144. 

HBIXESPOHT, the (Dar- 
danelles), 100. 

HSLOS, ruins of, 242; 
plain, 242. 

HXLOT, origin of name, 

242. 

HmABTADIUK, Alex- 
ander's, 50. 

Heraeleiuk, 215. 

HSBC^^iSS, funeral pyre, 

221. 
HEBKIOVE, ruins of, 238. 

HEBMOTTPOLIS, 149* 
HE&OD, the Tetrarcii, in- 
scription of, at Cos, 129. 
HEBODOTTJS* birthplace, 

87. 
HESPEBIDES, Garden of 
the, supposed site o^ 47. 

HIBEASETBA, 148. 

HIEK08KIF0B, 17^. 

HIVNOM, valley of, 59, 
70. 

HIPPO, ^o. 

HIPPOGEATBS, birth- 
place, 129. 

HIPPOKE, ruins of, 26, 

HntAK, tomb of, 72. 
HISBABLIK, 103 ; hill of; 

105. 
HOKEB, s.Ghool of, Chios, 

126 ; Ithaca, 271. 

KOKT EB-SOOK, 42 ; 

tower of human bkulls, 

42. 
HYDBA ISLAND, 237; 

ruins of Hermionfe, 2 j8. 
HTLIKA, lake, 223. 
HYMETTTIS, Mt., 228. 
HYBKCITE, site of, 250. 



lALTBOS, site of, 133. 
IBBAHIM PA8HA, at 

Navarino, 245, 246. 
IGABIA (Nicaria), is- 
land, 125. 

lOOSIXTK, 15. 

IDA, Mt., 103, ij8. 

IDALHTM, 186. 

lEBAXA, Cape, 241 ; 
Zante, 277. 

IBOS (Chiliodromia) is- 
land, 158. 

ILISSTTS river, 228. 

ILHTM KOVTTII, Site of, 
105. 

HITS, son of Tros, tomb 
of, no. 

IHBBOS ISLAND, 123. 

IN8GBIPTI0NS at Nahr- 
el-Kelb, 76-78. 

lOLKOS, site of, 219. 
IO8 (Nio) island, C54; 
ruins of Paleobastroii, 

154. 
IPSABIO, Mt., 122, 
IPSO, 285 ; ascent of 

San Salvador, Corfu, 285. 

ISKAILIA, 56. 

Hotel des Baim; H. 
de FariSj both good. 

ISRAELITES, the, pas- 
sage of the Red Sea, 5 7. 

ITEA, 261; remains of 
Kirrha, 261. 



ITHACA, 268. 

PAGE 

Port Molo . . . 269 

Vathy . . . 269 

Nymphs, Grotto of the 269 

Ulysses, Castle of . 269 

Eagle's Peak . . 270 

Arethu-a. Fuiantainof 2*70 

Raven Rock, the . 270 

Ancient Skylax . . 271 
Opifio-Aeto and Foils, 
ports of . . •271 

Population: 13,800. 

ITHOHE, Mr., 244. 
IZZEDIN FOBT, 142. 



JAFFA, 58. 

Population: 20,000. 

British Coninlar 
Agent: Hiam Amzalak. 

Hotels : Jerusalem H, 
(Hardegg's), in the Ger- 
man Colony ; Hoicara^s 
y/. ; Tha I'alestine H. ; 
H. de France.. 

Keans of Commimi- 
oation : A. Austrian 
Lloyd's Steamers. (From 
Constantinople) to Port 
Said and Alexandria 
every alternate Thurs. 
even. (From Alexan- 
dria) to Beyrout, Greek 
islands, and Constanti- 
nople every alternate 
Sun.- morn. Messa- 
aeries MarUimes between 
Marseilles and Beyrout 
touch every alternate 
Mond., and every alter- 
nate Wed. on the return 
voyage. C. Bussian SS. 
once a week. D. Bgyp- 
tian Khedivial SS. twice 
a week. 

Tours in Syria: Tours 
to all parts of Palestine 
may be arranged through 
the agency of Messrs. 
Thos» Cook & Son, whose 
boats meet all steamers, 
and whose branch office 

is in the German Colony. 
Tourist Offices : T. 

Cook ^ Sons; H. Gaze 

^ SonSj Offices adjoining 

the H. Palestine. 
JANINA, 285, 286. 
JASON, 219. 
JEHOSHAPHAT, valley 

of, 69. 



JEBTJSALEM, 38. 

Citadel 

Haram esh-Sheriff, the 
Antonia, Fortress of . 
Kubbet eS'Sakbruh . 
El-Aksa, Mosque of . 
Churches • 
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(Cyprus), 
monastery, 



Eubcea, 



castle and 
183. 

KAPOXJDIAH, 41. 

KAHADASH, Cape, 83. 

KABAGOL, 285. 

KA&ATHAIA, Keo8, 152. 

KA&AVOSTASI, road- 
stead, 25 c. 

XARDAKYLA, site of, 244, 

KAXDHEVITZA, 223 ; 

ruins of Opas, 223. 
KABNTJS, 266. 
KABPAS promontory, 162, 

183. / 

KABirS hill, 268. 
KABTA, ascent of Mt. 

Olympus, 215. 
KABYES, the, on Mt. 

Athos, 114. 
KABTSTOS in 

marble, 227. 
KA8SIH, Pasha, 94. 
KASTBI, gnlflet, 222 ; 

ruins of Larymna, 223 ; 

katabothra of Kephissus 

river, 223. 

KA8TB0, 125, 127. 

KASTTJ8, Mts., 266; is- 
land, 266. 

KATABOTHBON, 221 ; 
funeral pyre of Hercules, 
221. 

KATAKOLO, 247, 248. 

KATEBIHA, 214. 

KAttMEKE, Mikra, 155 ; 
Nea, 155 ; Palaia, 155. 

KAYO KBIO, 87. 
KEKEB, or Thymbrius, 
river, 104. 

Kehchbsje, 235, 258; 

*Bath of Helen,' 235, 

258. 
KEOS(Z^a), 151. 
XEPHALI, Cape, 244, 267. 
XEPHALOS, Cape, 152. 

Kephissus, liver, 228, 
233. 

KEBAKIDHI, 218 ruins 
of Kasthanea, 218. 

KEBEENA islands, 41. 
XEBOTTAIT, 40. 
KEBYASABA bay, 279; 
ruins ot'Limncea, 279. 



KHABATA, 21, 22. 
KHABYATI, 239. 
KHELIDOKIA, Cape, 86. 
KHOIKAIB tribe, 29. 
KHBYSOBOGHIATISSA, 

177. 

XlDBON, river, 69. 
KmOLOS (Abgentiera), 

island, 153; rock of Po- 

lino, 153. 

KntYET EL-EKEB (Kir- 

jath-Jearim), 58. 

XISSAYO, 217. 
XlTI, church, 169. 
SlITBIES, 244. 
KLEBEB, marble quarries, 

KNEKIS, Mt., 222. 

KOKEINO, 223. 

KOLOSSE (Cyprus), 171 ; 
town, church, 171 ; 
Church of St, George, 
lyi. See Colossi. 

XOBESSIA, 152. 

KOBOKE, remains of, 244. 

KOS, gulfof, 87. 

(Stanco), island, 1 29. 

Keans of Commnni- 
cation : By Hellenic Co.*s 
Steamers (from Smyrna) 
to Messina every fort- 
night. 

, temple of -^cu- 



lapius, 129. 

KOTTKKALEH, no. 

KETTI, 106. 

SIBATHIS, river, 255 ; 

valley, 255. 
XBEWTTDHI, cape and 

harbour, 241. 
KBISSA, 261. 
KBISSEAN Gulf, the, 260, 

261. 
KTIKA, 176. 
KTrKLIA,i72. SeePAL^A- 

Paphos. 
KULEE BOOHAZ, 85. 
KTTKXTPELI, bay, 250. 
XTTBIAT islands, the, 41. 
XXTBETTLA, Mt., 242. 
XXTBNA lake, 144. 
XTTTSOBO, Mt.^252. 
XYXXO, 178. 
XYLLEITE, Mt., 231, 246. 



XYNOSTJBA promontory, 

226. 
XYNTTS, ruins of, 222. 
XYPABISSIA, site of, 247 . 
XYBENIA, 164, 179; 

Saint Hilarion, 179 ; 

Bellapais abbey, 180 ; 

ruined castle of Bufia- 

vento, 180. 
XYBENIA, Mts., 161. 
XYTHHOS (Thermia) is- 

land, 152 ; harbours, 

152; port of St. Irene, 

152 ; warm springs, 152. 
XYTHBEA, 162, 183. 



LABYBIHTH, the Cretan, 
147. 

LAOTTSSf, or Rabbit is- 
lands, 123. 

LAKONIAN, gulf, 242. 

liAltlA, 221 ; gulf of, 221. 

Lahpsaei (Laupsacus), 

lOI. 

LAPITHOS (Lapitho), 
Cyprus, 170; Acheropiti 
convent, 179, 

Lappa, or Lampe, 144, 

LABISSA, 319. 

LABNAXA, 168. 

Population: 7827; of 
which 1966 are Moham- 
medans, and 5891 Chris* 
tians. 

H6tel Glattcis, clean, 
fare indifferent; a good 
Club. 

No English Chnrch; 
service at house of Com- 
missioner. 

Means of Commnni- 
cation :- A. Austrian 
Lloyd's Steamers from 
Constantinople to Alex- 
andria touch on Wed. 
On the return voyage on 
Tues. B. Messjfjeries 
Maritimes Steamers touch 
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r. Phy. 
deal and Historical ac- 
count of, xIyu. 

■EDIUHA, 4. 

XBDJSRDA, river, 3a 

XBTESSOirat, 13. 

XBeALO-KABTROV, or 
Candia, 145 ; excnnions 
from, 147. 

IIBOALOFOLIS, ruins of, 

247- 
1EBOAHI8I, island, 268. 

XBOARA, 234; ruins of 

Nissea, 234; bland of 

Minoa, 234. 

XBOASPSLAIOV, monas- 
tery of, 255. 

llBeiSTE, 87. 

IfET.nWKA, 217. 

KXLIBOVI, 144; cavern, 
the tomb of 300 Chris- 
tians, I44t 145- 

MXL08 ISLAND, 153 ; the 
Venus deMilo, 154; Mt. 
Kalamos, 154; Kastron, 
154, 

MEHDERE, or Scamander 
river, 109, no. 

XBNIDI, 286. 
ICENZALEH SALT-LAKE, 

55-56. 
MERDJI, plain, 48. 
KERLERA, island, 284. 

Hersa-el-Kebir, 13. 

MERSIHA, 83. 

Population: 9000. 
British Yiee-Consnl : 

A. N. Lykiardopulo. 

Two HotelB, tolerably 
good. 

Means of Communi- 
cation : A. The Mes- 
aageries Maritimes SS. 
from Beyrout, touching 
at Tripoli, Lattakia, and 
Alexandretta, reaches 
Mersina every alternate 
Sat. and thence continues 
to Lamaca and Smyrna. 
Those from Smyrna 
touch at Lamaca, reach 
Mersina every alternate 
Wed. and proceed to 
[Mediterranean. — Pt. 1., vi 



Alexandretta, Lattakia, 
Tripoli, and Beyrout. B. 
Austrian Lloyd's SS., A 
boat arrives every alter- 
nate Wed. from Alexan- 
dria touching at the ports 
<« the coast of Syria, 
and returning the same 
evening. C. ThePanta- 
teoH Cijmpany*sS-, (Hel- 
lendc) run weekly to 
Smyrna. D. Beifs Asia 
Minor Steamers run 
weekly between Mersina 
acd Alexandria, and be- 
tween Mersina and Smyr- 
na; calling at Selepkia, 
Anamour, Allaya, Adalea, 
Ehodes, and various 
Greek islands. £. The 
^Supii^^ KUeditieh SS, 
run weekly between 
Mersina and Alexandria, 
calling at the Syrian 
ports. F. The Turkish 
Mitkhsooseh Company also 
call irregularly. 

Railway to Adana. 
Also a g«K)d carriage- 
road, 2^ hrs. 



142. 

KSSOLONOI, 25 1, 264. 
KESOREA, plain, 178. 
KESSENE, ruins of, 244 

gulf of, 244. 
KSSURATA, Cape, 45. 
KETHANA peninsula, 2 36, 

237. 
METHONE, 245. 

xbtn, 79. 

ITZnrfiLT, Mt., 86. 
quanies of, 53. 
•0, bay, 243. 
MiNOA, 230. 
KIRABELLO, valley, I49- 

XITYLRNE, 123. 

British Vice-Consul : 

Frederick Hadkinson,Esq. 
Means of Communi- 
cation : A. Austrian 
Lloyd's Steamers (from 
Constantinople) to Alex- 
andria call every alter- 
. 92.] 



nat« Friday. B. Egyp- 
tian Mail Steamers also 
call each way between 
the same places weekly 
on Thursday. C. I'Vais^ 
senet Line, From Mar-* 
seilles calls every alter- 
naU Thursday. D. P. M. 
Cotu-ti ye*s 4r Co.*s Line to 
and from Constantinople. 
Dardanelles, Smymn, 
Syra, Tura<, Andros, and 
Crete every Saturday. 
£. Maksouss^ Lite irre- 
gular, to and from 8a- 
lonica, Smyrna, Chiu, 
Crete, Tripoli (Barbary;, 
Malta, Rhodes, Alexan- 
dretta, Tripoli (Syria), 
Beyrout, Jafia, Alexan- 
dria, and Port Said. 

HWATDRA (Castro), 124, 
208 ; plan of, 209. 

XODON, 245, 

XOHAXXEBIA, 36. 

XOLYKRHTM, ruins, 263. 

XONA8TIR, 41. 

MONEKYASIA, bay of, 
241 ; town, 241. 

Monet, xvii. 

MONS PAPTTA, 26. 

MONTE HERO, 273; as- 
cent of, 275. 

MOREA (Lesbos), 124. 

, the, 25$, 247. 

MORIAH, Mt., 59. 

MORNOPOTAKO PLAIN, 
263. 

MORPHOXr, 17H. 

Moses' Wells, 58. 
mostaoanek, 14. 

MOUDANIA, 99. 
MOTTFTLON, 161. 
MlTNYCHIA, 229. 
MXTRNIES, 140, [42. 
MXJRTO. 28 r. 
XYEEN£, ruins of, 239; 

tn-asuries of Atreus, 

239 ; Agamemnon*s tu:nb, 

240. 
MTEONOS ISLAND, 150. 
MYRA, ruined citj of, 86. 
MYRON, St., [48; wine, 

148. 
MYTIKA, 266, 278. 

h 
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PAVOKMO, isa 
FAITOKMTTSt 286. 
FAKTALEOtfE, pass, 284. 
PAN T£ LEMON, ST., 

monastery, j 79. 

FANTELEIMON, bay, 266. 

PAPA Cafe, 249, 250. 

PAPHOS, 176. 
PABALIMINI, lake, 
(CypRus), 180. 

, lake (Greece), 224. 

PABOA, 280. 
PARNASSUS, Mt., 246; 

260 ; ascent of, 262. 
PABNES, Mts., 229, 233. 
PARNON, Mts., 231, 241. 

PABOS, 157. 

Means of Commiini- 
eation : Hellenic Com- 
pany's Steamers from 
Syra every Mond. m. and 
Frid. m. 

marble quarries, 157. 

PASKALOS, Cape, 261. 

PA8SP0BTS, &c., xxvi. 

PATABA, ruins of, 87. 

PATHOS (Patino), island, 
128; monastery of St. 
John the Divine, 128. 

PATBAS, 251-254. 
Population: 30,000. 

British Consul : T. 

Wood, Esq. 

Consul XJ.S.A. : Ed. 

Hancock, Esq. 

English Chaplain : 
Rev. Francis G. Mitchell, 
B.A. 

Hotels: Grand HStel 
de Patras; Grand H. 
d*Angleterre; If. Grande 
BretagnCf and several 
smaller ones, those named 
very good. 

Coal from 37 to 44 frs. 
per ton. 

A Breakwater is in 
coarse of construction 
by a French company 
which will make Patras 
harbour a very good one. 



Means of Communi- 
cation: A. Narig, Gen, 
Hal, i. To Venice, Sat. n. 
ii. To Corfu and Brindisi, 
Tues. n. B. Austrian 
Lloyd* s, i. (From Trieste) 
to Constantinople, Tues. 
m. ; (from Constanti- 
nople) to Trieste, Thurs. 
ev. iu (From Trieste) 
to Salonica and Constan- 
tinople, Mond. m. ; (from 
Constantinople) to Trieste 
Sund. ev. C. Nnvigation 
a Vapeur ffell^niqiie. i. 
(From Syra) to Corinth, 
Wed. m. ; (trom Corinth) 
to Syra, Wed. m. ii. 
(From Corinth) to Ithaca, 
Wed. m. ; (from Ithaca) 
to Corinth, Frid. m. iii. 
To Brindisi, Wed. n., visl 
Corfu, iv. To Corfu, vii 
Zante, &c., Sund. n. v. 
To Syra, via Piraeus, 
Sund. m. vi. To Corfu, 
by Gulf of Arta, Tues. m. 
PATBAS GTTLF, 249, 250. 
PATTL*S BAY, St., and the 
Rocky Valley, 210. 

PAXOS, 280. 

Means of Communi- 
cation: Navig. a Vap. 
HeUeni'/ve, (From Patras, 
Zante, and Cephalonia) 
to Corfu, Mond. aftn. 
(From Corfu) to Cepha- 
lonia, Zante, and Patras, 
Tues. ev. 

, Port Gaio, 280; 

legend of Pan, 280. 

PEDIASBIVEB, 162. 
PELION, Mt., 2 1 8, 219. 
PELLENE, ruins of, 255. 
PELOPONNESUS, the, 235. 
PENDEPIGABIA, 279. 
PENETTS, river, 216, 249. 
PENTADACTYLON, Mt., 

164, 243. 
PENTELICTTS, Mt., 227; 

229. 
PEPABETHOS, or SEOPE- 

LOS, island, 158; Glossa, 

J58. 



Pepys, 29. 

PEBA, or BEY OOHLOO, 

93 ; English memorial 
church, 94; convent of 
Dancing Dervishes, 94 ; 
Catholic and Armenian 
burial-grounds, 94. 

PEBGOTE, river (^BODR- 
GHAZ-soo), lor. 
PEBOE, ruins of, 86. 

Pebpettta, St., 35. 

PEBBEOAXrX, 13. 
PETALA, 265 ; (Eniadae 

ruins, 266 ; Trikardho- 

Kastro, 266. 
PETALIDHI, 244. 
PHAEDBIASES BOCES, 

the, 286. 

Phalebtth Bay, 228. 

PHANAE, 126. 
PHANABI, 229; Khrais- 
kaki monument, 229. 

, port, 284. 

PHABOS, site of, 5 1. 
PHASELIS, remains of, 86. 
PHEBA, 219. 
PHIDHABI, river, 264. 
PHIGALEIA, ruin? of, 247. 

Philadelphia, ruins of, 
90. 

PHILIATBA, 247. 

PHILIPPEVILLE, 23. 

Population: 13,394. 

British Vice-Consul : 
Herbert Scratchley, Esq. 

Hotel d* Orient f in the 
Square. 

Means of Communi- 
cation : Steamers of Com- 
pagnie Transatlantvjue, i. 
For Marseilles, Sun. n. 
ii. Djidjelli, Bougie, and 
Marseilles, Thurs. n. iii. 
Along coast to Algiers, 
Mond. aftn. iv. Bdne, 
Goletta, and Marseilles, 
Sun. n. V. Bone, Ajac- 
cio, and Marseilles, 
Frid. n. 

Bailway to Const an- 
tine and on to Biskra. 
PHILLIPVILLE Roman 
reservoirs, 24. 

h 2 
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comes from, Ismailia, 
carrying passengers, and 
touching at all the sta- 
tions or ports on the way. 
By these boats a passen« 
ger can reach Suez the 
same eveniug, by taking 
the train at Ismailia. 

The Austrian Lloyd's 
Company run a line of 
steamers along the coast, 
calling at the various ports 
once a week. Opportu- 
nities thus occur for 
Alexandria at present 
every Saturday forenoon ; 
for Jaffa and Beyrout, 
alternately, Saturday and 
Sunday; every 2nd boat 
calls at Cyprus after 
Beyrout. 

Once a fortnight the 
French Messageries Mart- 
times steamers sail for 
the coast of Syria (Sun- 
day) and for Alexandria 
(Saturday). Every week 
a P. and 0. Steamer 
comes from or goes to 
Brindisi on its way to 
or from India or Austra- 
lia. Travellers can go to 
or from Damietta by 
native boats on Lake 
Menzaleh. Steamers of 
many other lines going 
to the E., too numerous 
to mention, visit the port. 
Tourist Offices : H. 
Gaze 4r Sonsy at Messrs. 
Henry S. King & Co.*s 
office. 

FBAGTIirS, lo. 

FBASUB, 227, 241. 

PKETI MATTHIAS, 196 ; 
tomb, 199. 

PBEVESA, 278. 

Fopnlation: 6000. 

British Yice-Consiil : 
Charles A. Blakeney, Esq. 

Keans of Oommuni- 
cation: A. Steamers of 
Aust. Lloyd Dalmatian- \ 
Albanian Line from Tri- 



este and Corfu weekly. 
B« Navig, a Vap, Helle- 
nique, i. (From Patras) 
to Corfu Wed. even. 
(From Corfu) to Patras 
Sat. morn. ii. (From 
Patras and Sta. Maura) 
to Salaora, M^nidi, Car- 
vassara Wed. morn. Re- 
turn Frid. even. iii. To 
Sta. Maura and Corfu 
Wed. even. Return 
Thurs. even. 

Telegraph to Arta and 
Tanina, also to Murto on 
the Ionian Sea. 

PBIKGES*, or Daimon- 
nisoi islands, the, 98. 

PBINKIPO island, 98. 

Pbomohtobixtk Afoi- 
Lnris, 30. 

HXBGTTBII, 30. 

SACKXTM, 86. 

PEOKI, ruins of, 273. 
PROTE, 247. 
PBOTI, island, 98. 
PBOVEK9AI., island, 85. 

PBdVLAKA, vale of, 113 ; 

canal of Xerxes, 113. 
PSAHATHTTS, 243. 
PSAKOKYTI, Cape, 262. 
PSTBA (Psaba), island, 

124. 
PSYTTALEIA, islet, 232. 
PTELEXTK, bay of, 220. 
PTOLEMAIS, 72. 
PTOLXETA, or Tolmeita, 
_48. 

PTOTA (Albania), 279. 
PSDKA, ruins of, 214; 

battle, 214. 
PTLJB CILICIS, 85. 
PYI OS, 245. 
PntEHE, oil trade, Zante, 

276. 
PTKGOS, 247, 248. 

, 148. 

PYTHAO0KAS,birthplace, 

127. 



Babbit, islands, 123* 

Bakli GOBOE, 273. 
Bahleh, 53. 

BAFHTI, harbour, 227. 
BAS ABBAB, or. Cape 

Bon, 30. 

ASHtTEKAB, 4* 

DIHAS, 41* 

EZ-ZEBIB, tunny 

fisheries, 30. 

KHABIBJA, 41. 

SIBI ALI-EL- 



QtTABANTA (Santi), 286. 
, bay, 286. 



hekhi, 30. 
Bayeki, 285. 
BETHYHO, or, Rhithym- 

nos, 144. 
BHiETEXTH, 105. 
BHAXNTTS, ruins of, 226« 
BHAXTGOS, site of, 148. 
BHEITI) salt springs, 233. 
BHENEA, the Greater 

Delos, 151. 

BHIXTM, promontory and 
castle, 254; church of 
Platani, 254. 

BHODES, 130-135. 

H.B.H. Vice-Oonsid ; 

John Francis Jones, Esq. 

Means of Commnni- 
cation : A. Austrian 
Lloyd's. (From Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna, &c.) 
to Cyprus, coast of 
Syria and Egypt, every 
alternate Mond. morn. 
(From Alexandria, &c.) 
to Constantinople vii 
Smyrna, &c., alternate 
Sat. morn. B. Messa^ 
geries Maritimes Line 
from Piraeus to coast of 
Syria and Egypt touches 
here. Also C. BelVs 
Asia Minor Line, 

Coal procurable 50 frs. 
per ton. 

BIGHABB COEXJB BE 

Lion, i66, 170; at 

Trieste, 291. 
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Piraeus Tues. aftn. (From 
Piraeus) to Smyrna 
Thurs. morn. iii. (From 
Constantinople) to Alex* 
andria every alternate 
Sund. morn. (From 
Alexandria) to Smyrna 
and Constantinople al- 
ternate Sat. morn. B. 
Navig. Gen. It<jU. (From 
Genoa, Sicily, &c.) to 
Smyrna and Constanti- 
nople Sun. morn. (From 
Constantinople) to Pi- 
raeus, &c., and on to 
Marseilles Thurs. room. 
C. Navig. a Vap, HelU- 
nique. (From Smyrna) to 
Mersina Mond. n. (From 
Mersina, &c.) to Smyrna 
Frid. n. D. Russian 
Steamers. (From Con- 
stantinople) to coast of 
Syria and Alexandria 
every alternate Tues. 
(From Alexandria) to 
Constantinople and Od- 
essa every alternate 
Wed. 

soTTTABi D' Albania, 

287; lake, 287. 
SOYLLTTS, the home of 

Xenophon, 249. 
SEBA8TE, 85. 
SBBKA £S - SEDJOinCI, 

salt^lake« 31. 

Selbfkeh (Seleccia), 

85. 
SELETTCIA, 8t, 85. 
SELIKTZ, Cape, 85. 
SELIKTTS, 86. 

, river, 255. 

SEKOLEA, 205. 

SEKOTTSsi, Sheik es-, 

49. 

* SEPIAS, THE TEB- 
BIBLE,' 2x8. 
SEBAPETXM, 57. 

SEBPHOS, 152. 

Means of Communi- 
cation : Hellenic Go's 
Steamers. (From Syra) 
to Siphnos and Melos 
and back. 

SETIF, 22. 



setjbil be chaloitp, 

57. 

SEVEBO, harbour, 87. 
SFAX, 41. 

SHEBP EL-*AKAB, snipe- 
shooting, 5. 

Shoyefat, 79. 

SiBE, 85 ; theatre, 86. 
SIBZBO, Cape, 138. 
SIBI BOir-SAEEB, 35. 

OABEB, 53. 

SIBOK, the Great, 72. 
SIONIES, 285. 
SIHOTTN, river, 85. 
SIKINOS, island, 15 4; 

remains of Temple of 

Apollo, 154. 
SIKYON, 2^6 ; remains 

of Hellenic buildings, 

256. 
SIL0AH*S POOL, 70. 
SIMOIS BIYEB, 104. See 

DOUMBREK. 
SIPHHOS (SiPHANTO), 

ii^land, 153; monasteries, 
villages, 153. 

Means of Commnni- 
cation : Hellenic Co.'s 
Steamers. (From Syra 
and Serphos) to Melos 
Wed. aftn., and back. 

SnuBK Isles, the, 141. 

SISABA, 30. 

SITHOBIA, promontory, 
no. 

SKAMKIA, ascent of Mt. 
Olympus, 215. 

SKABBHAHBLA, 244. 

SKIATHOS, island, 158, 
218. 

SEIBOKIAN BOOKS, the, 
234. 

SKOPELOS, 158. 

SKBOPHAES, the, 218, 
265. 

SETTTABI, 98, maiden's 
tower, mosques, 98 ; con- 
vent of Howling Der- 
vishes, 98 ; cemeteries, 
English burial - ground, 
98. 

SKYLAX, 2 71. 

SEYLI,Cape (SKYLLiEUM), 
237. 

SKYBOPTTLOS, 158. 



SKYB08, 158. 

Means of Commnni- 
oation : By Hellenic Co.'s 
Steamers. From and to 
Syra every fortnight. 

, Puria, 158. 

SMTBNA, 88, 89. 

Population: 210,000. 

H.B.M. Consnl-Oene- 
ral : Frederic Holm wood, 
C.B. 

Vice - Consul : Albert 
Wratislaw. 

Hotels: Grand Hdtel 
Nuck ; Hotel de la Ville ; 
H, Mutter ; H. des Quaia ; 
H. d'^jyptCj all on the 
quay ; the two first are 
reputed best. 

Chnrehes: There are 
Anglican and Presby- 
terian Missions to the 
Jews, and Anglican 
Churches at Bournabat 
and Boujah. Latin and 
Eastern Churches unin- 
teresting. 

Cemeteries : Protes- 
tant, outside Caravan 
Bridge, and at Bournabat 
and Boujah. 

Means of Commnni* 
cation : A. Austrian 
Lloyd's Steamers, i. To 
Trieste by Greek Islands 
Sat. aftn. ii. (From Con- 
stantinople) to Alexan- 
dria every alternate Sat. 
aftn. B. Navig. Gen. 
Italiana. (From Genoa) 
to Odessa Mon. night. 
(From Odessa) to Genoa 
and Marseilles, every 
alternate Wed. n. C. 
Navig. a Vap. Hellc' 
niqiw. To Mersina by 
Greek Islands Frid. after- 
noon. D. Messageries 
Maritimes. One week : 
from Constantinople for 
Piraeus and Marseilles,and 
from Marseilles, Salonica, 
Piraeus, for coast of Syria, 
Secoud week: from Mar. 
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8YE08. See Syra. 
8YETIB MAGNA, 45. 

MIWOE, 42. 

8TS, torrent, 215. 



T 

TA-BABOBT, Mt., ascent 

of, 20, 23. 
TABABGA, island, 28. 
TjBVABTTM, Cape, 242. 
TAKHTALTT, Mt., 86. 
TALAHDA, bay, islet, 

222, 223 ; Gulf of, 222. 
TALETOIC, 243. 
TAXBOTJBDE, Cape, 260. 

TAII0ISR, 2; bay, 2; 
old, 4. 

Britisli Miniiter Ple- 
nipotexLtiary : Colonel 
Sir Charles Bean Enan- 
Smith, K.C.B., C.S.I. 

H.B.M. Ckmsnl: Her- 
bert Edward White, Esq. 

IT.S. CoxLful : Felix A. 
Matthews, Esq. 
English (Siapel on 

the Soho. 

English Fhysidaiis : 
Dr. W. Greig, Dr. Church- 
er, Dr. Terry. 

Hotels : VHh de 
France^ outside town, 
fine view, healthy posi- 
tion; Continental Hotely 
on town wall, overlook- 
ing landing-place, large 
and comfortable ; Calpe 
H., clean and moderate; 
Universal Hotel and H, 
New York, on the beach, 
the latter has several 
studios attached; Inter' 
national Hotels on the 
outer market - place. 
Several smaller inns. 

Means of Oommnni- 
cation : A. SmaU 83, 
ply almost daily between 
{Mediterranean. — Pt. I., 



Gibraltar and Tangier, 
•3| hrs. B. Subsidised 
Spanish Mail SS. from 
Cadiz, Mon., Wed., and 
Frid., returning the fol- 
lowing days. C. Weekly 
communication by Irans- 
atlantique Co. SS. with 
Oran, touching at Ne- 
mours, Melilla, and Ma- 
lago, and continuing to 
Cadiz. D. Mersey SS. Co, 
(Messrs. Forwood Bros.) 
have SS. leaving London 
every 2 or 3 weeks for 
Gibraltar, Tangier, and 
W. ports of Morocco, to 
Mogddor. E. Communi- 
cation with Marseilles 
twice a month by ss. of 
the CompagnieN. Paquet, 
which touch at Gibral- 
tar, and continue to W. 
Moorish ports and Canary 
Isds. F. La Veloce SS. 
Co., of Genoa, touch 
twice a month at Barce- 
lona, Tangier, and the 
Canary Isds., on their 
voyage to S. America and 
back. 
TAFHIA8STTS, 263. 
TAPHEOXniA, 41* 

Tafhtts, 268. 

TABBTTS, 84; tomb of 

Sardanapalus, 84. 
TATJBTTS, range, 86. 
TAXIABCHI, monastery, 

J55- 

TATOETTTS, Mt., 242, 243. 

Tell, the, 9. 10. 

TELOB (Episcjopi), island, 

129. 
TEMPE, vale of, 216. 
TEITESOB, island, 123 ; 

wine, 123. 
T£k£s, the Cartenna of 

the Romans, 14. 
TEirOB, 150. 

Means of Oommnnica- 

tion : Hellenic Co.'s SS. 

(From Syra) to Mykonos. 
Panorma, 150 ; Exo- 

bturgo, 150. 

TEBTULLIAK, 85. 
vi. 92.] 



TETTJAN, 6. 

Ezeellent lodgings 

obtainable in the house 
of Mr. Isaac Solomon 
Nahon, British Consular 
Agent, who resides in 
the Milkh, or Jews* 
quarter. 

TETTCHIBA, 47. 
TEVIOT, Earl of, 2. 
THAFSTTS, 41. 

THA808, 122. 

Means of Commnni- 
eation : The Austrian 
Lloyd's Steamer between 
Trieste and Constanti- 
nople (Thessalian Line) 
touches every fortnight 
at Cavalla, where a 
caique can be obtained 
for Thasos. 

Thebes, 223. 

THEMISTOOLES, tomb of, 
229. 

Thebje, 147. 

THEODOBE, 8., 215. 

THEBA (SaNtorin), is- 
land, 154; Pyrgos, 155; 
Scares, 155 ; volcanic 
rocks, 155. 

THEBASIA, islet, 155 ; 

eruptions, 155. 
TH^ISOV, 142. 
THEBMA, 118. 
, Cape, 222 ; Dipso 

warm springs, 222. 

Thsbxia, 155. 

THEBMOPYLS, 221. 
THEBSALOHIOA, it 8. 
TEBAOIAH CHEB80- 
VESTTS, 102, 122. 

Tebiablav FLAnr, 233. 

TEBOBKOS, Mt., no. 

THmBBnrs Biv ek, 104. 

THYBDBTTS, 39. 
TlOAjri, promontory, 243. 
TIKSAE, lake, 56. 
TIHOIS, 2. 

TINJA, lake, 30. ,. ^ 

TIBYNS, ruins of, 2^9^ \ 
TLEH9EK, the Pomaria 

of the Romans, 13. 
TOiniABA islands, 30, 4~ 
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Fri. iii. For Madras, 
China, and Australia 
every alternate Frid. iv. 
For Gibraltar and London 
every Sat. or Sun. B. 
Comp, Gen, Transatlan- 
tique. (i.) For Tripoli 
and Tunisian coasts, Tues. 
aft. ; (ii.) Goletta and 
Marseilles, Thurs. aftr. 
C. Navig. Gen, Italiana. 
\, Syracuse and other 
Sicilian ports to Palermo, 
Mon. n. ii. Syracuse and 
other Italian ports to 
Naples, Thurs. n. iii. 
Tripoli and Tunisian 
coast to Goletta, Wed. m. 
Many other lines also 
touch here more or less 
regularly. P, and 0, 
S8, auchor in the Qua- 
rantine Harbour, but all 
others enter the Grand 
Harbour. Boat hire on 
landing, 6d before and 
9(/. after sunset. 

Messrs. Thomas Cook 
and Sons have a branch 
office, 30, S. Strada Reale. 

Messrs. Tumbull, jun., 
and Somerville have 
Beading Booms at 20, 
S. Reale, where travellers 
may receive and answer 
letters, and obtain all 
necessary information. 

Bailway: There is a 
rly. which starts from 
the Porte Reale Gate, and 
continues 6f nx across 
the island through or 
near Ham run, Misida, 
Curmi, Birch ircava, Bal- 
zan, Lia, Attard, Zebbug, 
Must a, Nax.iro, and ter- 
minating at Notabile 
(Citti Vecchia). 

Carriages: Very con- 
venient little one-horse 
carriages, called " car- 
roz-zellas,*' or " four- 
wheelers," are to be hired 
in the streets. There is 
r fixed tariff of fares, but 



for a "course** inside 
the town, Qd. is the usual 
price given. 

Chnrehes: Roman Ca- 
tholic^ see text. Anglican 
Collegiate Ch, of St. 
Paul's, built at the ex- 
pense of the late Queen 
Adelaide, Piazza ' Celsi, 
Ven. E. A. Hardy, B.A. ; 
Ifolg Trinity Ch., SliemOy 
Rev. H. I. Shaw, B.A., 
built partly at the ex- 
pense of the late Bishop 
Trower of Gibraltar, and 
endowed in part by the 
late Bishop Harris. Mi- 
litary Chapel Schools, in 
the Upper Barraca and 
at Margarita Conspicua. 
Naval Chapel, in the 
Dockyard. Pre^yterian 
(free), Strada Furni. 
Wesleyan Chapel, Flori- 
ana. Greek Orthodox Ch,, 
S. Mercanti. 

VALLEY OFHONET, 2II. 

VALOKA, bay, 286. 

VAHOS, 143. 

VABASBOVA, Mt., 251, 
263. 

VABDAB, river (Axius), 
214, 

VABBOTTSIA, Mt., 251. 

VASILIKO, 268 ; cape, 
277. 

Vatht (Ithaca), 269. 
Fopnlation: 2500. 

, Cape, 241 ; harbour, 

87,243, 258; port, 259; 
village, 225. 

(Samos), 128. 



VATTTTZZA, port, 281. 
VELANISHIA, cape, 260. 
VELEBIT, Mt., 205. 
VELTTTZI, Mt., 266. 
VENERATO, 148. 
VENETIEO, islet, 245. 
VERBIA (Bebcea), 214. 
VESTIBIE, valley, 190. 
VISTBITZA (Haliak- 

mon), river, 214. 
VITTOBIOBA, 204, 205. 
VITYLO, 243; temple of 

Serapis, 243. 



VLIKO, 268. 

yon)mflL,Mt., 251. 

YOLO, 218. 

British Vice-Consnl : 
A. A. C. £. Merlin, Esq. 

Hdtel de France, 

— ^, Gulf of, 219. 

VOSTITZA, 254. 

VOTJBLA, 88.' 

YBAKA, site of (Mara- 
thon), 227. 

YBAONA, port, 227. 

VBOHOVISI, islet, 260. 

VBOKTATO, 125. 

yjnSXRASOB MOVAS- 
TEBT, 244. 



WEIGHTS 
BTTBES: 



Algeria 

AuBtro*Hungary 
Egypt 
France 
Gibraltar . 
Greece . 
Italy . 
Malta 
Morocco . 
Spain 

'I'ripoU . 
Tunis 
Turkey , 
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XX 

. xxi 
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. xxiv 
, xxiv 
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WHITE MTB., the, 128. 

Wine of Chios, 125. 
, Ctpbtts, 163. 

, TBIEBTE, 291. 



XAHTHTIS, river, 78. 
XENOPHOH, 249. 
XEBONISI, 158. 
XEBOOHOBI, 220. 
XEBOJAHVI, Mt., 261. 
XEBZES, canal of, 113; 

seat of, 232. 
XYU, Cape, 242 ; Blitra 

ruins, 242. 



